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A NEW HAND SIGNS ON 


OW THAT the war is over and demobilization is under 
way, releasing from active duty many of those who for- 
merly wrote about, and who helped to make, yachting activity, 
it is a pleasure to be able to announce to our readers that we 
have signed on a new hand for the editorial staff of Yacurine. 
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By SPUN YARN 


considerable period of the war the Navy had operated a 

squadron of Liberator bombers on anti-submarine patrol 
off the island of Terceira in the Azores. So that’s where I was 
for nearly a year. I used to wonder. Anyway, now it can be told 
(not that anybody gives a damn) that that’s where the SeaBees 
built a Penguin dinghy for me, working after hours — and I’m 
not saying after which hours. Since my return home, several 
Penguin owners have asked me how the boys were able to bend 
half-inch plywood floor board to the curves required of the bow 
section of the dinghy. I am unable to answer the question, 
having taken it for granted that the SeaBees could do anything 
they set out to do — except, of course, get home after building 
the island base. 


| HAPPENED to learn in the paper the other day that for a 


News comes from an island in the Pacific where my son 
Worth, a private in the Army, is spending his reclining years 
doing editorial work on a service paper called The Fighting Post. 
He refers to the island as Rancid Rock, although it is more 
familiarly known as Iwo Jima, and in previous letters he has 
indicated that along with a few thousand other GI’s he would 
swap the whole sulphurous island for one whiff of a city egg back 
home. With this background, the reader will see that the payoff 
of the latest news from Iwo Jima comes in the last line of the 
following letter: 

“To the paper, The Fighting Post, came an ad offering a 15- 
foot clapboard * boat for sale. We called the man up, discovered 
he was a major, that the boat needed a few repairs, that we 
could look at her, and that he had been offered $100 for her at 
one time. We thought this was the old game, but went to have a 
look. And we discovered as soon as we saw her that we had been 
mistaken, as she was a beauty. She’d been built Stateside with 
canvas-covered deck, mahogany brightwork, hollow, pear- 
shaped 20-foot mast with the halliard running inside, and 
marconi rig. The sail is brand new and the boat must be close to 
it, and she was worth every bit of $100 Stateside and probably 
nearer $300. The most we could afford to pay for the little time 
we expect to have left was about $5 apiece, or $30. We were 
about to give it up as wonderful but impossible when we thought 
we'd go see him. 

“In trying to find him — Major Makepiece — we learned 
that he was shipping home the next day and our hopes began to 
rise. When we did find him we told him we could offer $30, 
which wasn’t anywhere near the value. He thought a moment 





* Paternal Note: This, presumably, is Army lingo for lapstrake. 


and said, ‘Take her over to your area and pick up the sail in the 

parachute shop.’ ‘You mean to try her out?’ I asked. ‘ No; she’s 

yours.’ This finally sank in and after thanking him I said that 

if he received another offer we’d return her. ‘No,’ he repeated; 
‘she’s yours.’ 

“We missed chow putting her on a truck immediately and 
bringing her over before we woke up. I don’t know how to thank 
the Major, but hope to send him some pictures of her under 
way. We spent the afternoon fixing her up. The coaming had 
been removed for shipment, and there was no track on the mast. 
We’ve made one from a piece of stainless steel screwed to a long 
strip of wood and to the mast and we have turnbuckles and wire 
in our electrical equipment that we’ll use for rigging. What a 
joy! 

“Our biggest trouble will be in getting her in and out of the 
water. There is absolutely no shelter on the island, and the 
beaches are all either long sandy ones with surf, or jagged rock. 
We hope we can launch her through the surf on calm days ona 
trailer, and haul her out with the drag line of one of our trucks, 
but it will be fairly risky, I think. Don’t care if we stay here 
forever, now.” 


Well, that’s the spirit for which YacuTiN@’s editors and their 
sons have always been noted, and with that compliment thrown 
in I don’t see how the Old Man can bawl me out for using such a 
long quotation. [Pretty soft at ten cents per word. 0. M.] 


With the wind drifting the fallen leaves at home, there’s much 
talk in former ocean racing circles about reviving the Bermuda 
Race in June. Some critics make the objection that not even by 
next spring will there be enough new sail cloth to go around and 
that it will be hazardous for a fleet of boats to attempt to race 
across the Stream with rotten or at least aged canvas. They 
advance the always novel and slightly ridiculous idea that the 
Cruising Club of America should sponsor a cruise to Bermuda, 
everybody shortening down at night or when the weather looks 
skeery. My rebuttal to this idea is that the boys will race no 
matter what the event is called and that, further, they’d race 
even if you started them at six-hour intervals and hung up 4 
whopping big prize for the last boat to finish. So, since I under- 
stand that there’s no shortage of stainless steel rigging, I chime 
in with the school who say that there should be a race to Ber- 
muda and that if conditions are such that the racing sails blow 
out the contestants can damn well finish under storm canvas, 
cruising style. 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Choose Your OWENS Flagship NOW 


She’ll be Ready 
for You Early in 
the Boating Season 































The 3-Cabin Flagship—Length overall, 42 ft. Twin- 
screw gasoline power—standard equipment. Speed 
18 m.p.h. Owner’s stateroom aft has private | ava- 
tory, shower. Guest stateroom forward has private 
lavatory. Lounge in 12-foot bridge deck opens to 
double bed. Everything essential for cruising com- 
fort comes as standard equipment. 





The 2-Cabin Flagship Length 33 ft.—built or ocean cruis- 
ing. Luxurious comfort and privacy for 4 to 6 persons. 
Spacious deck cabin, big comfortable stateroom, fully- 
equipped galley, tiled lavatory. Six-cylinder 90 h.p. 
engine rubber mounted for new smoothness. Twin-screw 
installation optional. Standard equipment includes every 
necessary accessory for comfort afloat. 


The 1-Cabin Flagship 30-footer comfort, convenience and 
roominess built into a 27-foot hull. Complete lavatory, 
spacious galley, 13-foot sedan cabin; unexcelled sleeping 
accommodations for four. Six-cylinder 90 h.p. 
engine for speeds 20 m.p.h. and better. 






The Auxiliary Cutter—Designed to 
Cruising Club rules. 40 feet overall, 
27 feet on the water 5 feet 8 in. 
draft. Top quality materials 
throughout—bronze, Everdur, 
stainless steel, oak, mahogany, 
teak—spars of spruce—Egyp- 

tian duck sails—lead keel. 


ie \ Fisherman-utility models 
i i ae available on any of the 
/ ; iia. Flagship hulls. 





At last we can set an approximate date on “‘that beautiful 
morning that was 4 years a-coming!” Owens Flagships 
are in production—if you established a priority with 
your distributor, yours will be ready soon! Certainly 
you'll have it EARLY in the boating season! 


If you haven’t made your selection, choose the Owens 
that seems nearest to your idea of what a cruiser should 
be and send the coupon at right for details and the 
name of your nearby distributor. 


Your first ride in the Flagship you select will con- 
vince you that we meant it when we said, “she’s all 
you expected and more.” And when you examine 
your Flagship you'll realize why Owens has specialized 
in just four sizes of pleasure craft—why there are no 


OWENS YACHT COMPANY 
16 Stansbury Road, Dundalk, Baltimore 22, Maryland 


Please send me information about the New Owens Flagship checked below. 
] 1-Cabin Flagship [] 2-CabinFlagship [] 3-CabinFlagship [) Auxiliary Cutter 








in between sizes. In no other way could we build boats Name 
that are indisputably the first in their size and class! Street - Zone 
Start a lifetime of boating pleasure EARLY in the City a 





1946 season. Mail Coupon Today. bccamensepie gga ston: alae vin ii nen eee cate cama tennant mm 
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George French 


We slid out of the narrow winding passage south of Davis Island and headed for the open sea off 
Pemaquid Light. In contrast to recent Navy experience, we didn’t have orders to go any particular place 


GOODBYE PACIFIC, HELLO MAINE 


After Four Years of Pacific Duty, the Former Skipper 


of “Yankee” Rediscovers the Pleasures of Cruising 





By IRVING JOHNSON Commander, USNR 


OW WOULD you spend a 30-day leave after four 
years with the Navy in the Pacific? You’d go 
sailing along the Maine Coast if, like me, you 
wanted to get acquainted with your family 
quickly and they were tired of staying ashore. My 
family consists of Robert, six, Arthur, nine, and 
my wife, Exy, all of whom were used to life in a 

schooner. The two boys had spent no more than the first six 
weeks of their lives on land until war forced them ashore. Only 
the older -boy remembered much about our schooner home, the 
Yankee. Exy and I sailed her three times around the world and 
can’t wait to get started again. 

Part of my leave was already used up crossing the country 
and stopping just long enough in the mountains to get mixed up 
in some real snow. Now to find a nice little cruising boat which 
the boys could help sail. Wouldn’t that 36-foot, marconi rigged, 
Casey ketch which my brother and I used to own about 17 
years ago be just the boat for us? She had a double cabin forward 
for the boys, main cabin amidships and galley and toilet aft. 
And, best of all, Bonito was already in Maine waters where we 
could start real cruising right away. 

A hurried phone call to her present owner informed us that 
she was not yet in commission and that her sails had burned last 


winter but that new ones were being made. However, if l 
wanted to push things along I could get her ready in time and 
ought to be rewarded with a sail after four years at sea. John 
Robinson was able to hurry the sails and in a few days we shoved 
off for Maine with loaded sea bags, a new suit of sails and 
high hopes. 

We didn’t expect much would be done on the boat so, when 
we arrived in West Southport, near Boothbay Harbor, we were 
not disappointed to find only the cover off and the starting 
battery aboard. Bonito looked good to us, anyway, lying at her 
winter mooring in beautiful little Hendricks Harbor. It was late, 
so we stayed ashore that night and started cleaning her up in 
earnest the following morning. While Roscoe Rand, who had 
been looking after her, and a couple of other local men tied her 
up at a little fishing dock and cleaned the bottom at low tide, 
my wife scrubbed her inside from stem to stern. I explained 
that this would give her a chance to learn the whereabouts of 
everything and plan the stowage of our gear. I got after the vari- 
ous hull openings, all of which had been closed for the winter. 
Most of them needed quite a bit of persuasion. It was a good 
chance to look through from the outside and make sure all were 
clear 'of barnacles and grass. On deck there were the manila 
parts of halliards and backstays to renew, booms to come 








“Bonito” gets a scrub and a coat of paint on one tide 


aboard and sheets to reeve off. I always find cruising more fun 
after fitting out a boat, anyway. Meanwhile, the boys scoured 
the mud flats at low tide, finding exciting things like starfish, 
clams and old paint pots. They went barefoot all the time as 
most of their life had been spent in barefoot places, either 
aboard Yankee or ashore in Honolulu where shoes are almost 
never worn before college. 

That night we ate dinner aboard, cooking on the smallest size 
No. 1 Shipmate, using charcoal briquettes. It is a fine stove for 
the Maine coast and, with good kindling wood, is no trouble to 
light. It gets hot quickly so that you can start cooking in a 
short time. Exy was delighted with the position of the galley, aft 
near the companionway rather than shut away forward where 
she wouldn’t know what was going on and might miss some of the 
conversation and also where ventilation is apt to be inadequate. 

The following day we started to bend sail with hopes of get- 
ting under way. First, the combination lazyjacks and lifts were 
rigged, then the new mizzen was started up the mast track. Soon 
I noticed a loose bit of track and a couple of screws halfway out. 
I went aloft to remedy that with longer screws and found the 
forward side of the mast track gummed up with many layers 
of varnish. This wouldn’t do any good when trying to get the 
sail down in a hurry during a squall so, on the way down, I 
scraped the track clean with the edge of the screw driver. 

The mizzen set well; next came the mainsail. Bending sail 


went along fine until the last few feet were taken up on the~ 


halliard. The after end of the main boom barely cleared the 
deck! Somebody had slipped badly on the measurements. We 
wanted to sail and here we were with a brand new mainsail 
whose leech was 28 inches too long. I had brought my palm and 
needle and a few other tools for minor repairs, but was out of 
practice and not anxious to shorten the entire foot of a mainsail. 
Finally, a fellow named Luke was located in East Boothbay 
who worked nights after returning from his job as.a rigger at 
Bath. He had a sailmaker’s sewing machine and a loft and was 
persuaded to tackle the job. In the meantime, we had bent the 
jib and found it too long also but, with the tack secured to the 
bowsprit, it would set well enough loose-footed. I decided to 
use it that way as it would have taken the sailmaker another 
night’s work to shorten the jib, too, and it proved to work quite 
well without the club. 

Lots of things about Bonito took me back 17 years to sum- 
mers of Maine cruising with my brother when we would take 
turns piloting and handling sail, both of us learning the Maine 
coast and trying to identify every yacht in sight, pleased when 
we picked the same harbor for the night as one of the famous 
ones and got a chance to hear some of her stories. I wondered 
what Bonito thought of my coming back after all these years, 
with a wife and two boys and a few gray hairs. There had been a 
couple of hundred thousand miles of sailing and four years of 
war since I had been aboard. Some things about her hadn’t 
changed. She had obviously been used mostly for day sailing 
out of Boothbay, as we found the charts were those my brother 
and I had bought in 1926. This didn’t worry me much as I 
figured I knew the coast quite well and only a few buoys would 
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be changed. That proved to be the case 
until we got a fog one day and I soon 
found that ‘‘knowing the coast” in no 
way replaces up-to-date charts. 

The topsides paint and varnish were 
in good condition and it was decided not 
to touch them now so that we might get 
in some sailing while my leave lasted. 
There would be ample time for painting 
and varnishing after the cruise. She 
must have had a good winter cover on 
her to keep the bright work looking so 
well. Down below, after my wife’s wash- 
ing, she was clean and bright and would 
require no paint or varnish this year. 

Much as we liked Hendricks Harbor, 
there seemed to be no reason for staying 
there to wait for the mainsail. Roscoe Rand had told me some 
about the harbor’s busier days and shown me pictures of his 
father’s husky, broad beamed, wide sterned cargo and fishing 
schooner which had been built close by. Hendricks Harbor was 
her home port along with 40 other schooners. I believed what 
he said but still it was hard to imagine 40 schooners loading and 
unloading, coming in and getting under way in that tiny, quiet 
little harbor. You would suppose it had always been just a little 
cove for a few small sloops, an assortment of skiffs, some lobster- 
men’s boats and maybe one big yacht, like the 36-foot Bonito, at 
a mooring. But, when Roscoe pointed them out at low water, I 
could see the remains of several stone piers which used to border 
the harbor. Once you got a big schooner in that narrow, crooked 
entrance with two spindles and a buoy all within 100 feet, you 
would have perfect protection. At low water, there seems to be 
only a trickle of water at the entrance and the schooners liked to 
winter here and were never bothered by ice. The Rand family 
still owns most of the east side of the harbor which used to be 
covered with racks of drying fish. Today there is a nice little 
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We powered across the Damariscotta River to go 

through South Bristol Gut at high water. Arthur woke up 

‘the town blowing for the bridge keeper to open the 
draw. Finally the keeper woke up too 


Aground on an uncharted rock (below) in Seal Cove 
north of South Bristol, Maine. | definitely try to avoid 
running aground at all but it must be expected some- 
times or you miss a lot of fun cruising in confined waters 






Southport Yacht Club building and a convenient float at the 
northeast end. 

The following morning we came in alongside the little float 
at high water, took on water, ice, gas and oil. Then, under 
power, Bonito slid through the narrow entrance (which the 
chart does not show clearly enough to give one much confidence), 
north about Southport Island and down through the draw- 
bridge which connects the island with Boothbay. It was a really 
beautiful Maine day with a little snap in the air which was 
exactly what we had come to Maine for. The pine trees and rocks 
on little islands and coves stood out with the clearness and 
beauty I had often remembered in the Pacific while looking at 
the languid palms and coral. 

We set jib and jigger, shut off the motor, relaxed and enjoyed 
the lovely cruising feeling when everything is going just right. 
Four years away from this sort of thing had made us appreciate 
it even more. We tried to point out the charms of the Maine 
coast to Robert and Arthur who, of course, couldn’t quite com- 
prehend what we were so excited about. Out past the Sample 
Shipyard at Boothbay which was so greatly expanded during 
the war. There were several fine looking schooner yachts in for 
overhaul, including the queenly Cleopatra’s Barge which used to 
be such a feature at Marblehead. Boothbay Harbor itself 
showed only a little life with most of the yachts laid up and a 
badly fire-scarred waterfront. 

We eased out of the harbor close hauled, sailing nicely past 
Squirrel Island, and then headed southeast for Ram Island 
Light. As we came closer, with our bowsprit still pointed 
straight for the rocks, the boys became excited about our pros- 
pects of going aground. Suddenly, to their surprise, a narrow, 
deep water channel showed up between the lightkeeper’s house 
and Fisherman Island. We swung sharply to port and glided 
through between the rocks, just missing the lobster pot buoys 
by a matter of inches on either side. It is so much more fun than 
cruising through the half-mile wide passage one normally would 
take. 

What a change this was from a month ago. My crew had 
shrunk from 275 to 3; the Sumner’s 350 feet to Bonito’s 36. 
Callouses were now growing on my hands where they belonged 
instead of on my backside. Operation orders, communications, 
signals didn’t exist here, just the boat and the breeze. I looked at 
the chart again to find the next narrow place with deep enough 
water. It’s Little River, so we made for it. Sailing into such a 
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narrow place with many rocks, reefs, lobster pots and an occa- 
sional boat for obstacles is both exciting and good sport. It is 
really beautiful ’way inside and a number of lobstermen have 
their homes in there, close by their little docks and moored 
boats. Beating out against the wind dead ahead is out of the 
question so we powered a short distance till there was room to 
sail and squared away up the Damariscotta River. 

The wind by now had come up fairly strong and the tide was 
flooding, so we jibed along up the river making good time. My 
wife disappeared below to putter around the stove. It seemed a 
surprisingly shert time when she had a lovely chocolate cake 
cooling on the cabin floor. We were all cautioned about its loca- 
tion, but she claimed that was the safest place for it and shortly 
nearly steppéd on it herself. I later learned that she had scoured 
Boothbay to get someone to make a suitable cake for me as this 
was my birthday, the 4th of July. In desperation, just before 
leaving, she told her sad story to the proprietor of a bookshop 
and was allowed to copy a chocolate cake recipe out of one of 
the cook books. Here was the handsome result baked in a basin 
which would just fit in the tiny Shipmate oven. 

Several times Exy was called to the hatch by the boys who 
wanted mother to see some pretty little cove or some bare 
granite rocks close by. Another time it would be a perfect boy’s 
island that tickled their imaginations. They were beginning to 


- catch on to Maine. Such a wonderful day with everything going 


beautifully and a strong fair current, we jibed our way clean 
up to Damariscotta. 

Not wanting to get sucked through the bridge by the strong 
current, the boys and I went forward to rig the heavy anchor. 
The large anchor warp was down below and ’way forward but 
small boys are just made for crawling into holes like that and 
pushing the end up through the deck. Then they stood by hal- 
liard and downhaul and let go smartly when ordered. Exy, at 
the tiller, rounded her up. With plenty of scope, she held nicely 
with the water racing by. : 

“Father, can we go out in the dinghy?” The boys immediately 
wanted to row somewhere, as was the case every time we 
dropped anchor, but they must help me furl sail and wait a little 
while till the current eased off as I was sure they would get 
sucked upstream under the bridge with both current and wind 
against them. A little later, they cast off in the dinghy with 
Arthur rowing hard across the current to explore a large cove on 
the west bank. I have often wondered how many miles Arthur 
rowed during the cruise, also how many times the younger 
Robert, sitting in the stern, advised him as to exactly how he 
should do it and where he should go. Sometimes Arthur would 
report “trouble with Robert” or announce that he would never 
take him again but his memory proved rather short in this 
respect and he would soon be asking for the small brother’s 
company. We enjoyed watching them, in their two little blue 
coats, crewing the dinghy. They were at just the age when 
handling a dinghy on your own is Paradise. You get away from 
grown ups and she’s all yours. 

(Continued on page 86) 




































































We began to wonder why we were not being called upon to perform some mission, until we found 
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U. S. Coast Guard 


out that the wind had backed the icebergs and floe ice into the mouth of the fjord, sealing us in 
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“Bluebird” Goes to Greenland, Where Piloting Is Something More Than a Nautical Science 


By WILLIAM SHEPPARD, Lieutenant, USNR 


FTER many months on one assignment in the Navy, 
for most of us the wheels at the Bureau of Person- 
nel will have turned to where the arrow is about to 
point. By September of 1943 I had been at Dismal 
Spit under Commander Loomis’ guiding hand for 
fifteen months and I knew my time was borrowed. 
I had learned a lot, but that had just taught me 

that there was so much more to learn. Soon after that, BuPers 
terse demands wrenched me away and directed me to take over 
as Commanding Officer of the U.S.S. Bluebird. They failed to 
state ‘just where that would be. An authority on scuttlebutt 
assured me that my destination was Rio, but, two and one-half 
months later, after a chase that took me within hailing distance 
of the Arctic Circle and back again, I took over the command at 
a Boston shipyard where Bluebird sat with feathers drooping as 
a good portion of the home front subjected her to her annual 
winter overhaul. : 

No, I didn’t get to Rio, but perhaps my trunk, stacked with 
all my winter gear, did make it. At least I haven’t seen it yet. 

Bluebird was an old converted fish boat 130 feet over all. As 
I claimed her, I learned that she belonged to the Greenland 
Patrol and that, with a loosening of winter’s grip, we would be 
churning our way back up again. I had been mine sweeping at 
Cape May for some months and had covered a sizable total of 
sea lane miles. But mine sweeping is like riding a merry-go- 
round. You ride a great distance without getting very far. 
Down there, if we went more than 40 miles from shore, we had 
had a tough day — and we let the whole base know it. As I 
paced those East Boston streets waiting for the end of the over- 
haul, I was confronted with the problem not only of getting to 


Greenland, but of finding my way around after I made it. 

I had exploded enemy mines and had found it exhilarating in 
a well-contained home channel where the buoys nodded in 
friendly fashion as we passed. In Greenland, if the enemy showed 
up, I felt that at those times I could only give the best I had and 
hope for the best; but navigating among icebergs in fog over 
twisting fjords was going to be a daily proposition and it looked 
tough. 

Fortunately, when spring was beginning to stir herself, the 
Navy ordered us to join a convoy for our trip to Greenland. We 
were to bring up the rear of the group. As we were that rear, we 
tried to carry out our assignment manfully for we were deter- 
mined that we would not lose the guiding hand of the senior 
ship. Navigating by sun and stars is a fine way to do business 
but a bearing on the mast of the guide ship of a convoy is most 
comforting on a first venture beyond the 100 fathom curve. 

It was a good trip. The darting Coast Guard cutters demanded 
little more from us than our presence. That, we were resolved, 
they would have. Although we ducked south for a day and a half 
off Newfoundland to avoid a spring ice pack, there were no real 
storms. In fact, I guess I would say that it was calm except that 
I agree with my Quartermaster who said, as the swells slung us 
into constant 35° rolls: ‘This is the roughest calm trip I ever 
took.” I am afraid Davis Straits never quite settle down for, 
even when the winds have wandered off, the waves play 
among themselves, remaining great and sturdy without this 
nourishment. 

As we approached our destination, I pored over the entrance 
chart more and more. To guide us, we had a chart which some 
hardy Dane had compiled in 1865. The Hydrographic Office had 
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proudly stamped on it that they 
had corrected it up to January, 
1944, but I regarded it dubiously | 
for I couldn’t stifle a thought that 
perhaps the 79 year span might 
have proved too demanding a hur- 
die and that a necessary correction 
or two might have slipped by the 
wayside. The notation “3 Fud” 
just off the channel seemed easy 
enough to decipher, but this clarity 
didn’t ease my curiosity. I won- 
dered which of the more confusing 
Danish words might conceal a hid- 


Although my DR position gave 
little warning of our landfall, the 
guide ship’s navigation brought us 
in easily and directly so that, before 
we reached the iceberg belt around 
the place, we could see the moun- 
tains soaring up above the fog, to 
be lost again in the clouds above. 
As it was hard to tell when the fog stopped and the ocean began, 
we put aside the chart and merely followed in our guardian’s 
bubbling footsteps. Soon we were tied up at the dock, safely in, 
but knowing practically nothing about how we got there. 

A good night’s sleep, a meal that I could eat without playing 
catch with it, and I was ready to seek advice from the Coast 
Guardsmen who traveled these waters often and well. Each 
seemed about like a good cook. Everything turned out all right 
for him, but he wasn’t quite sure how he did it. I got no comfort 
from advice such as given me by one seasoned skipper: “It’s not 
so tough to navigate around here. There’s plenty of water; ex- 
cept where there isn’t. When it gets shallow, it gets there awful 
fast. My suggestion is to stop your engine when you’re in as 
little as 50 fathoms and to back full when you get in 25.” 

I laughed at his little joke until I saw he wasn’t making 
one. The word seemed to be: ‘‘take it easy and don’t hit any 
icebergs.” 

After our stay alongside the dock had stretched into several 
days, we began to wonder why we were not being called upon 
to perform some mission, until we found out that the wind had 
backed the icebergs and floe ice into the mouth of the fjord, 
sealing us in. Thus we enjoyed a good portion of the crisp but 
cloudless April, making friends with the towering snow-speckled 
mountains and our home fjord, sprinkled with casual icebergs. 
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U. S. Coast Guard 
| turned the bearing circle on the wing of the bridge to take bearings on the mountain peaks so as to cut 


in our position. As | prepared to line up a couple of mountain tops, my jaw sank slowly to my chest 


Soon we emerged from our shell of apprehension and were rest- 


- less for the chance to match wits with the neighborhood. 


Then, as a shifting breeze eased our lumbering blockade out of 
the bottleneck and on its way, our first orders came in a dispatch 
which ordered us to begin disposing of mines. So, after loading 
up with fuel, water, food, and chewing gum for barter purposes, 
we cast off to head for a minute Army weather station. Coming 
out of a Greenland fjord is a relatively simple matter. The moun- 
tains which line the fjords soar skyward so sharply that mooring 
alongside any part of them would be no great accomplishment. 
Thus the trip out to open sea requires only that you stay in the 
valley of water and don’t hit any icebergs. 

As we approached the entrance of the fjord, the blandness 
faded from our faces. We saw that suddenly a new test for all of 


.us was waiting just ahead. Collectively, we four officers in Blue- 


bird had spent our share of mine sweeping deck watches off Cape 
May, Tompkinsville, Newport, Boston and Argentia, New- 
foundland, but this was going to be something else again. We 
had no mine sweeping worries confronting us, but we had no 
carefully laid channels either. Up there buoys would be so much 
confetti to be brushed aside by the unrestrained icebergs. The 
best way to pilot in those coastal waters is to remember all the 
landmarks as you see them. Getting to see them the first time 
is the hard part. That is what we had to do, then. Of course, 
there are aids to navigation. Radio beacons are a tremendous 
help in approximating a position and here and there on the reefs 
and islets little red markers can be seen on a clear day, a few 
hundred yards away. But, for the most part, it is a matter of 
catch as catch can. 

We left our one familiar fjord regretfully and slowly. We felt 
like toothpaste leaving a tube. It was easy to slip out but we 
feared it would be an entirely different proposition trying to get 
back in. Our speed was restrained because, stretching in a great 
perimeter before us, a huge pack of icebergs lay challenging us in 
ominous silence. We had to thread our way through the maze 
ahead into open water and the only way was trial and error. 
We made several false starts and several fast stops as we ducked 
into an alley only to find its dead end just around the bend. We 
discovered that, although an iceberg can seem safely far away, 
often it has a lurking underwater tentacle which stretches out 
menacingly. Coming up to smaller chunks of ice, we laid our 
bow against them carefully and shoved. To get through, we had 
to skirt the large ones much closer than we liked. Finally, we 
worked our way through to an area where there remained only 
single, aloof bergs which had wandered off’from the crowd. 

For the first time in two hours, I had a chance to lift my eyes 
fronr the few hundred yards ahead of us and see just where our 
twisting had taken us. From our log it would have taken an 
adding machine to figure out the distance and course we had 
made good. I needed a fix. The chart, besides a star’s eye view, 
had conveniently included a silhouette of the surrounding 
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neighborhood, which was to solve the difficulty of lack of buoys 
or lighthouses. I turned to the bearing circle on the wing of the 
bridge to take bearings on the mountain peaks so as to cut in 
our position. As I prepared to line up a couple of likely looking 
mountain tops, my jaw sank slowly to my chest. 

My bubble of confidence had burst at the sight before me 
for, although visibility stretched indefinitely along the water, 
the upper portions of those lighthouses in the sky were blotted 
out by crisp white clouds that hung about them. That eliminated 
that but, fortunately, our path was pretty well defined. On our 
left. was the ice blink on the clouds which told us that the ice- 
berg belt lay beneath it, and on the right were the mountains. 
We just had to go north between them. That’s what we did. For 
this first lap of our trip, I laid out a course which would keep us 
safely away from the mountains and told the Officer of the Deck 
not to hit any of the stray icebergs and turned in to be fresh for 
the later hours of the trek. 


About three hours later, as I got up to see how we were com- ~ 


ing, the blood red sun gave no hint that it was ten p.m. for there 
was abundant light. When I looked over at the shore, I could 
see that the slopes were much farther away than when I saw 
them last. I knew thatshouldn’t be. An azimuth had told me 
that our compass error was negligible and the calm sea had no 
drift in it. The current was running north with us. I stood on the 
bridge fer several minutes 
wondering what was tak- 
ing us away from land 
and watching idly as we 
swung off our course now 
and again to miss a 
growler or a berg. 

Then I realized what 
was ruining our dead reck- 
oning calculations. It was 
normal and natural for 
each Officer of the Deck, 
when he came upon a 
menacing hulk, to swing 
away from shore to avoid 
it. That was what they 
were doing and in the 
course of several hours 
with several course changes 
during each of them we 
were ending up making 
good a course some miles to left of our intentions. I guess the 
Coast Guardsmen thought it too elementary to tell me about 
that one. 

One reason for our running so far off our course by our prac- 
tice of dodging to the left was that we had at least heard by then 
of the Eskimo custom, when they are skirting a berg in their 
kayaks or umiaks (the women’s boats), of easing by with’com- 
plete silence for fear that any noise that they might make would 
cause,a section of the berg to shear off or that calving would 
take place. Calving is the breaking off of pieces beneath the sur- 
face and their subsequent eruption. It is something to be 
avoided. With the vociferous chugging of our diesel heralding 
our passing, we wanted to give every slab of ice a healthy berth. 
When we had recovered what seemed to be the proper distance, 
back to our original course we went — this time on our guard, 
when avoiding a growler or its larger brother, to zag as well as 
aig. 

As we went, we passed some bay ice which had floated out 
from the fjords but this gave us no trouble. Nor did the drift 
ice which had broken off. from the larger growlers and bergs. 
Our main worry was the black ice which comes from the glacier 
and is so named because it is from its under belly which drags 
along the ground imbedding dirt and gravel in it. With this 
added weight, it can float only about even with the sea and thus 
may be lurking, dark and ominous, hidden until almost upon it. 
Our lookouts strained their eyes looking for these pitfalls. Let 
the submarines prowl where they liked. We had to stay afloat 
to be any harm or good to anybody. Up there, when a ship has 
only herself to think about, nature has been the number one 






The “Bluebird” was an old converted fish boat, 130 feet over ° 
all. She was not unlike the “‘Bullfinch,” pictured above 
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enemy too long to be relegated to second place by any German, 

Soon I got my first decent bearing. It would not be called 
decent in any place but there, I guess, but I welcomed it whole 
heartedly. I took the bearing on a glacier which was spilling it- 
self leisurély into the waiting fjard. The chart had prepared me 
for it and, though I had wondered if I would recognize it, when 
we came upon it there was no mistaking. I grant you that it is 
some miles wide and that its course may vary with the seasons 


-but it gave me my first idea of where I was since we had set out 


and I greeted it like a long lost fur-lined parka. 

Using the glacier as a foundation upon which to build, I went 
back to the chart and the silhouettes on it to see if I could place 
the various peaks and thus begin to acquire some skill at moun- 
tain identification. By then a slight haze had built up in the air. 
It helped a great deal for previously the crystal clear air allowed 
no depth in the panorama. Then, all the islets and reefs which the 
chart proclaimed were there, blended in completely with the 
slopes behind them. Ahead, the shore line would loom up as one 
unbroken slope. Now, the haze provided perspective and I saw 
the outer layer of rock more clearly than the mass behind. Now 
I could see that there was reason for naming several of the peaks 
in the mouth of the fjords Uminaks, meaning cork in the bottle. 
Now I could line up an islet on the proper bearing and pick out 
the likely:looking mountain top behind it. I could begin to see 
entrances of the fjords 
where before a distant 
incline would blend in 
with another to blot out 
that entrance. I didn’t 
know how we were going 
to recognize our destina- 
tion, but I was getting 
the feel of the neighbor- 
hood a little and I felt 
better for it: 

On we went. Night at 
that time of the year does 
not fall. It just slips in 
for a couple of hours and 
then goes on its way. As 
it came, we got our first 
perfect view of the mid- 
night sun. Having little 
knowledge of it before go- 
ing up there, I was not 
prepared for its delicate beauty and its shimmering pastel hues. 
We saw that the aurora borealis is not a midnight sun at all, 
but is like curtains or draperies in the sky. It was as though a 
great hand had dipped its fingers in gently colored chalk and 
then run those fingers lightly across the heavens, leaving trailing 
wedding veils where they had touched. We watched enthralled 
until the sun’s beauty-impervious rays cast a curtain of light 
across the gossamer. 

Soon after the sun returned from its brief absence, a mounting 
wind whipped across the sky a mass of laden clouds which pelted 
us with snow. The waves mounted and broke across our bow, 
drenching the ship with spray. As the spray hit, it froze and be- 
gan to thicken. We knew that this would endanger our stability 
so that all the men not absolutely needed on their stations were 
broken out and set to whacking and chipping the ice with the 
wooden mallets and shovels which we had for just that purpose. 
On that May day, winter had set in. Up there, with a ship 
collecting ice, it is far better not to take a chance on a course 
which takes you through the trough. Fortunately, we were 
heading into the sea so that our motion was pitching, not rolling. 
In a few hours, as suddenly as it had come, the wind went on its 
way, taking the snow with it. 

We had had no real battle that early morning. Before I had 
come to Bluebird she had gone through a real one on her fall 
trip back to the States. The men on board her then told me of 
the trip during which they were bucking a strong head wind 
that cast spray which started to freeze even before hitting the 
rigging or the deck. On that trip they had to head north at night, 

(Continued on page 90) 
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The 1938 Bermuda Race saw 43 yachts hit the starting line off Brenton Reef Lightvessel, Newport. 


TO BERMUDA AGAIN 


Edwin Leviek 


After a Lapse of Eight Years, the Bermuda Race Will Be Sailed Again in 1946 


OME JUNE, next year, and the racing fleet 

will be starting for Bermuda again, after a 

lapse of eight years due to war conditions. The 

decision to resume the race was reached by the 

Cruising Club .of America and the Royal 

Bermuda Yacht Club, which jointly sponsor 

the event, at a meeting held late in September. 

The ’Mudians were anxious to welcome the sailors again, the 

sailors were “‘rarin’ to go” and the decision to revive the event 

at the earliest possible moment that was practical had the hearty 

approval of all hands. So now, all that is necessary is to begin 
getting the yachts in shape for the long offshore hop. 

While it is still too early to announce the exact date of the 
start, it will, probably, be sometime in the third week of June, 
following precedent. It was on June 21st, 1938, that the last 
tace was sailed to Bermuda, and that event brought together 
the largest fleet ever to enter a long ocean race, there being 43 
yachts at the starting line off Brenton Reef Lightvessel, New- 
port. In the fleet were starters from Great Britain and Canada 
and one from Germany (the war clouds being then only faintly 
visible above the horizon) to attest the international character 
of the event, and one from the West Coast of the United States. 
It was truly a grand fleet, many of the competitors being new 
boats built for the event. 

It is, of course, too soon after the end of the fighting to expect 
a8 large a fleet for 1946. But there will be a good turnout, and it 
would not be surprising to see over 25 starters. There will, of 
course, be no new yachts for the event, time being too short and 
the prospect for building still too uncertain. But there will be 
many of the 1938 fleet at the starting line, some of them recon- 
ditioned after two years or more of war service, as well as many 
offshore cruisers which have been inactive during the war years, 


and it is believed that several entries from the Great Lakes will 
be on hand when the starting gun is fired. Many former Ber- 
muda racers have gone to fresh water, including Blitzen, Stormy 
Weather, White Cloud and Manitou. Some of them should come 
back for this event. j 

The race will be sailed under the measurement rule of the 
Cruising Club. Whether there will be any revision from the 
1940 rule, we do not yet know but, as there is no likelihood of 
any new boats being built this year, it is probable that the rule 
will not be altered to any extent. Boats from 35 feet to 72 feet 
long, over all, are eligible, sailing in two classes. 

There was some apprehension when a race was first suggested 
for 1946 that difficulty might be had in getting sufficient new 
gear to outfit properly the yachts for a hard offshore race of 
this character. But with the lifting of controls on sail cloth, wire 
rigging and cordage, it seems as though all boats will be able to 
get properly equipped to meet the Cruising Club’s rigid inspec- 
tion. More detailed comment on this subject appears in another 
article in this issue. E 

As to crews, there will be no difficulty in signing on all the 
men one may need. Not only are the old Bermuda Race hands 
still willing and able, but many of those who have been seeing 
duty in the Navy and Coast Guard during the last three or more 
years are itching to get off on a civilian cruise, or race, again. 
After Navy routine, a Bermuda Race won’t seem like a “‘bus- 
man’s holiday” to them. And when they arrive at the “Onion 
Patch,” they will have, we predict, a better shore leave than in 
any of,the ports they visited during the long, hard war. 

Civilian transportation to the Islands already has been 
resumed, and will be adequate by next June for those who don’t 
sail down but want to visit Bermuda to be on hand for the 

(Continued on page 86) 

















RADAR AND LORAN AS NAVIGATION AIDS 


How Electronics Will Serve Yachtsmen In the Postwar Era 


By HARLAN T. STETSON 


OW THAT the veil has been lifted, or mostly 
lifted, from some of the wartime secrets of 
electronics and radar has become a household 
word, yachtsmen may well become excited over 
the possibility of the applications of radionics 
to navigation. 

To “see” on a dark night islands ten miles 
distant and to follow the course of vessels in thick fog removes 
some of the hazards if not all the adventure of those that go 
down to the sea in ships. How long it may be before portable 
radar outfits are generally available to yachtsmen at a price 
that the average boat lover can afford to pay, it is yet too early 
to predict. However, one may anticipate that in a few years such 
equipment will be on the market and take its place well up on 
the “must”’ list, not only for safety but for adding to the pleas- 
ure of all seagoing enthusiasts. Fortunately, it will be a long 
time before. one will have to worry over radar images being so 
distinct as to reveal the character of the crew’s attire when they 
take a morning plunge from the deck under the protection of 
a fog screen. 

In a sense, radar is another extension of vision for, after all, 
it belongs to the same electromagnetic spectrum as ordinary 
light waves. While in one sense the human eye is a marvelous 
optical instrument adaptable to seeing fifth magnitude stars in 
the night sky, and yet momentarily standing sunlight blazing 
at high noon with 165,000 candle power, it is discriminating in 
its selection of wave lengths or frequencies. The visible spectrum 
actually covers only. one octave of vibrations. The human ear, 
on the other hand, is sensitive to sound waves in the atmosphere 
for something better than eight octaves. Science has extended 
the light wave spectrum in both directions. Through X-rays and 
the photographic plate, the spectrum has been extended in the 





ultra-violet to wavelengths 10,000 times shorter than the 
normal eye would perceive, and through radio waves we per- 
ceive wave lengths millions of times longer than those to which 
the eye can respond. It is in this region, which to the eye is the 
long wave end of the spectrum, that radar operates, utilizing 
wave lengths 100,000 times as long as those of visible light. To 
such long waves, fog particles are no barrier and clouds become 
transparent. 

The principle upon which radar works is as simple as the 
mechanism of a sound wave echo. Probably as early as the first 
circumnavigation of the globe, sailors shouted through fog and 
darkness to obtain echoes from icebergs while rounding the 
Horn. Sound travels about 1000 feet a second. The elapsed time 
between the shout and the echo gives an indication of the 
distance of an ice barrier ahead 

In radar, super high-frequency radio waves are focused in the 
direction of a suspected object from which they bound back 
with the velocity of light (186,000 miles a second) to the receiv- 
ing set where their arrival is timed on the fluorescent screen of 
a cathode ray tube, the “scope” of the receiving equipment. 

The delay time from the moment the pulse is sent out until 
the echo is received back from a distant object is graphically 
portrayed by a “pip” which interrupts the horizontal line 
formed by a sweep circuit in the oscilloscope. Convenient 
adjustments and graduated dials make it possible to determine 
at once the distance of the object from which the radar wave is 
reflected. The direction from which the reflected wave is 
returned is an index of the azimuth or bearing of the object 
under scrutiny. Hence, a fix is easily determined. If cross 
bearings are observed, one has a double check on his position. 
No other navigation device has been invented which can give 
distance with the precision of radar under conditions of in- 
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visibility. With the most recent form. of radar developed during 
the war, the image of the distant landscape, or the sea horizon, 
can actually be formed on the “scope” through a scanning 
mechanism, so that coast lines and lighthouses actually produce 
their images for identification purposes in a somewhat similiar 
manner as television images are formed on the scope of a tele- 
vision receiver. 

Captivating as are the possibilities of radar to the yachtsman, 
another electronic device operating on much longer wave lengths 
is to be found in “‘loran.’”’ Loran is an abbreviated form of 
writing long-range-navigation, and is to be compared with 
radar as ocean navigation is to be compared with piloting. By 
means of loran, vessels may obtain a fix through the overcast, 
come hell or high water, fog or snow. Loran operates on an 
entirely different principle from radar. No radio wave is sent 
out from the ship to be reflected back, and no bearing and 
distance of a reflecting object are involved in the record. In 
joran, fixed shore installations send out identifiable pulses which 
span the oceans far and wide. Two paired stations, such for 
example as Montauk Point and Cape Sable (not actual locations 
on account of data yet restricted), send out in all directions 
simultaneous pulses. One of the stations may be regarded as 
the master station and the companion station as the slave 
station. The operator at the slave station can receive the wave 
from the master station timed with an accuracy of a millionth 
of a second. He sychronizes the pulse from the slave station, so 
that any ship midway between the two stations or along any 
line which is equally distant from the two stations will observe 
no time difference in the reception of the pulses from the master 
and the slave station. 

It will be remembered that radio waves travel with the speed 
of light, 186,090 miles a second. If a vessel were located a mile 
nearer one of these stations than the other he would receive 
radio waves from the more distant station one one-hundred-and- 
eighty-six thousandths of a second later than from the nearer 
station. Such infinitesimal fractions of a second are a cinch for 
radionics to measure. 

Now let us suppose that there is a vessel in the Atlantic 
somewhere east of Georges Bank. The loran navigator tunes his 
receiver to the coded pulses of Montauk Point and Cape Sable 
operating on identical frequencies and with perfectly syn- 
chronized pulses. After suitable adjustment in the circuits of the 
receiving apparatus, a pattern will be formed on a fluorescent 
screen by the pulses from these two stations. The position of the 
pulse “pip” from a fiducial mark on the screen of his ‘‘scope”’ 
indicates the delay time introduced in receiving the signal from 
the more distant station, in this case, Montauk Point. With the 
delay time and identification number determined from his 
instrument, the navigator then consults a special Hydrographic 
Office chart (now restricted) showing the locations of the loran 
shore installations and a family of curves that shows the delay 
time which would be observed if the ship is on one of these 
identified time-delay lines. There are a variety of positions in 
the Atlantic where the delay time will be the same and the line 
passing through these points will be a loran line of position. 

An analogy is to be found in the Sumner line of position 
determined from a single sextant altitude of the sun or a celestial 
object. In the case of the familiar lines of position applicable to 
celestial navigation it will be remembered that the lines of 
position are in reality small sections of circles of equal altitude 
for the sun, moon, or stars observed. In the case of loran, the 
given constant delay times remain the same for a variety of 
positions and do not fall on circles but upon hyperbolas. The 
loran navigation chart shows a whole family of confocal hyper- 
bolas applicable to each pair of loran shore stations to be 
utilized by the navigator. After the navigator has determined 
on the loran chart which particular hyperbolic line corresponds 
to the observed delay-time for a given pair of shore stations, he 
makes a similar observation for another selected pair of shore 
stations which will give a favorable intersection of two hyper- 
bolas of position. The intersection point of the two hyperbolas 
that fit the two observed delay-times is the fix of the vessel. 
Under usual observing conditions, the accuracy attainable in 
mid-ocean represents an uncertainty of about one mile. This 
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d U. S. Navy 
This is what a loran receiving set looks like. The various tables, scales 


and miscellaneous items are used by the operator in securing his 

“fix.” When two pairs of “pulses” are superimposed on the screen of 

the instrument at right, the navigator can fix his position by measuring 

the time difference in microseconds between reception of these 
“pulses” or ‘blips’ 


accuracy is comparable or a little better than one can hope to 
get from any observations of celestial bodies with a sextant. 
Furthermore, it works day or night, fair weather or foul, with- 
out the use of logarithms, HO 214 tables or any involved 
computations. Secrecy still forbids revealing the exact number 
or the locations of loran stations but it can be stated that the 
number now in operation probably lies between 50 and: 100, 
covering the major part of the coasts of the Atlantic, the 
Pacific, of Europe and of Asia. 

The power of the sending stations is in the neighborhood of 
100 kilowatts and the signals can be received on the average 
of 700 miles during the daytime and about double this distance 
at night. The method of identifying the stations and the details 
of the construction and operation of loran receiving apparatus 
are still in the category of restricted information which will 
probably be released in the near future. 

Unlike radar, which uses very high frequencies of hundreds of 
millions of cycles, loran operates on a frequency of about 2,000 
kilocycles. This is the region of the radio spectrum just above 
the commercial broadcast band. The extremely short waves of 
radar travel along nearly equivalent optical paths and therefore 
are limited in their range by the curvature of the earth. The 
long waves of loran, on the other hand, travel not only over the 
surface of the earth, as does the ordinary ground wave of com- 
mercial radio, but as they travel skyward they encounter the 
electrically ionized region of the upper atmosphere which we 
call the ionosphere and may be reflected back to considerable 
distances hundreds of miles from the sending antenna. This is 
what makes the long range of loran possible. Loran waves are, 
on the other hand, subject at great distances to the same condi- 
tions as commercial broadcast waves. We know that the radio 
waves in general are subject to changes in the ionosphere caused 
by the sun’s radiation. During the times of major sunspots, 
when the earth is overrun by so called magnetic storms, the 
ionosphere is often seriously disturbed resulting in disastrous 
fading along radio communication paths. How seriously loran 
waves will be found to be subject to ionospheric disturbances 
over a 1000 mile path remains to be seen. 

It is pertinent to remark that the development of loran occur- 
red during the quiet years of the sunspot cycle. With the increas- 
ing solar activity anticipated during the next three or four years, 
it will be an important scientific problem to discover any practical 
differences in the operation of this much-to-be-coveted new 
system of navigation. There may be days when only the ground 
wave will be receivable. The large number of loran stations al- 
ready installed and to be installed should give ample coverage, 
and one may expect that there will be but few places in the 

(Continued on page 104) 
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It was early one morning in June, 1944, that we left Seattle with Southeastern Alaska as our destination 


ALASKAN 


PREVIEW 


A Voyage North From Seattle Along the “Inside Passage” In a 40-foot Cruiser 


By ARCHIE BINNS 


E MADE our wartime visit to south- 

eastern Alaska only because we had a 

mission connected with the fishing indus- 

try, but we had a good cruising motor 

boat, we were cruising men at heart, and 

our mission took us through some of the 

* most varied and enchanted waters in the 

world. It was nearly a perfect trip, considering the limitations of 

war, but I can think of it only as a preview of the cruise that 

is now possible to everyone who can find the time and a good 

boat near a suitable starting point. There were four of us in 

Iffy’s crew: Martin Hegeberg, the owner, a good-natured and 

able veteran of the Alaska coast; Wayne, his thirteen-year-old 

son; Marvin Gentner, a husky young Kansas farmer who was 

about to have his first close-up of salt water; and myself. The 

trip was to be the first lesson in my somewhat reversed nautical 

education. I had been familiar with Panama before going 

through the Lake Washington Locks in my own front yard, and 

‘Thad a speaking acquaintance with the Strait of Malacca before 
I saw the Strait of Georgia. 

Ten minutes before sailing time we met on board beside an 
oil dock on the Lake Washington Ship Canal in Seattle and by 
eight o’clock on the morning of June 19th, 1944, we were 
through Coast Guard inspection. Our boat was a Navy hull 
which had been converted to a two-cabin cruiser in Seattle. She 
was 40 feet over all with a beam of 12 feet and a draft of about 
3 feet 8 inches. Her bluff bow and rather flat bottom made her 
throw water and pound in a head sea, but otherwise she was 
comfortable and well-suited to Inside Passage conditions. Her 
layout provided a double stateroom and toilet forward, a large 
enclosed bridge deck (complete with settee and swinging chest 
table), then an after cabin with two fixed and two transom 
berths and a folding dining table. On the starboard side, there 
was a good galley with an oil burning range and plenty of 
stowage space; on the port side, a large toilet room with electric 
toilet. Abaft the after cabin was a small cockpit. 

Her power plant was a 100 hp. Cummins diesel fitted with a 


fresh water cooling system. The engine had not been overhauled 
for two or three years and some of the rings were presumably 
stuck, causing the engine to use an excessive amount of oil. 
Otherwise, the engine was ideal for the long trip, and at 1000- 
1100 r.p.m. it gave us a good eight knots. In 2,500 miles, under 
a great variety of conditions, the engine never failed to respond 
to the first touch of the starter nor did it ever miss a beat. 
Iffy also had two invaluable gadgets. One was an electric wind- 
lass which was adequate for our heaviest anchor. The other was 
a photo-electric steering device which was a great comfort in 
smooth water. Owing, as much as anything else to Martin’s 
worry about the tiller ropes, we never gave it a real trial in rough 
water. 

We were within sight of the canal locks when we left our 
mooring and a few minutes later the big lock gate closed behind 
us and three Alaska-bound fishing boats. The convenient 
30-foot tide ebbed from under us and let us down to sea level. 
In the bottom of the lock the boats were concentrated like fish in 
a net. Our bow and stern lines were dropped smartly from the 
concrete heights above; engines reéchoed; the gates swung 
open and let us out into salt water. A few minutes later we were 
clear of Shilshole Bay in generous waters five miles wide with a 
hundred fathoms under us. We headed north through Puget 
Sound, with the helmsman elevated to the position of watch 
officer while the photo-electric held Jffy on her course and the 
Cummins diesel kept up its steady, fluttering cough. 

The first thing in the nature of a navigator’s decision was 
Whidbey Island, which sprawled ahead of us for forty miles. 
To the westward of the island there were tide rips which could 
be heavy; to the eastward, at the very end of Whidbey, Skagit 
Bay narrows into Deception Pass like a sting in the tail of that 
otherwise peaceful bay. Martin elected to keep to the westward 
of the island as he didn’t think Iffy liked Deception. The previ- 
ous year, returning from Alaska, his crew had persuaded him to 
take the pass as it came — which happened to be at midnight. 
with an eight-knot current raging the wrong way. Martin had 
battled halfway through when the Jy parted a tiller rope and 
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left him helpless. As a last resort, he let go the anchor and 
luckily happened to catch.a ledge. While he made repairs, the 
boat rode uneasily, swinging inshore until she almost touched 
the cliff, then swinging out into the maelstrom which caught 
her and pulled one rail under. 

The “‘theory” of the Inside Passage to Alaska is that you sail 
behind a protecting fence of islands, while the watchdogs of the 
sea roar outside without being able to get at you. Actually there 
are some wide gaps in the fence. You slip past those, casually, 
hoping the dogs are asleep; if they begin to roar, you duck back 
to safety or run for the next stretch of fence. The first break in 
the fence for us began where we passed Wilson Point and came 
into Juan de Fuca Strait, that wide and sometimes windy cor- 
ridor leading in from the Pacific. There was a freshening west- 
erly breeze and, in the chop which kicked up, we turned off the 
photo-electric and steered by hand. We could see a heavy tide 
rip ahead, like a plowed section in a field; an hour later, off 
Partridge Bank, we were in the worst of it. I had thought I 
disliked tide rips because of their aimless and undirected fury. 
This rip was given direction by the stiff westerly and I did not 
like it any better. The ugly pyramidal seas piled down on us 
from squarely abeam and Jffy rolled furiously as she wallowed 
north. In the following hour, we took one of the two worst 
dustings of the trip but did not take it too seriously. We were 
starting a six weeks’ cruise in northern waters and what hap- 
pened on the first afternoon in our own front yard did not count. 

By four o’clock, we were out of the rip and in the lee of Lopez 
Island. In calm water, we ran through Rosario Strait and past 
the beautiful San Juan Islands. The San Juans alone are good 
for a summer of leisurely cruising but we passed them quickly. 
By 6:45, we were abreast of Patos, the most northerly of the 
group, and entering the wide Strait of Georgia. Here, in the 
immense lee of Vancouver Island, we came into a warmer and 
drier climate. With the photo-electric steering, [ffy ran north- 
west. To port were the satellite islands of Vancouver and off the 
starboard bow the oblong bulk of Point Roberts rested on a 
calm and sunny sea, with a mirage-island in the sky above it, 
supported by piling-like columns which made it look like a great 
pier. With good weather and unobstructed waters, we were 
experiencing the most leisurely cruising imaginable, thanks to 
labor-saving devices and precooked navigation. One of our 
greatest aids was a revised edition of Hanson’s Handbook. This 
volume lists the headlands and lights along the Inside Passage, 
the distance at which they should be passed, and the distance 
and compass course from point to point. As a further aid, there 
are numerous drawings of conspicuous landmarks. Hence, 
under ideal conditions, navigation was reduced to making an 
entry in the pilot house log as a landmark came abeam, and 
sometimes setting the photo-electric on a new course. 

Because of my duties in the galley (I shared the honors with 
Martin in that department), I stood a day watch and slept at 
night. By choice, I turned out at four the first morning, with 
the boat lively in a rough sea, and went to the pilot house. We 
were then off the Sister Islands and, through the murk, faintly 
dusted with orange, the purple mass of land loomed to port 
with two brassy lights at its base. By six o’clock we were in 
smooth water, approaching Cape Lazo with daylight growing 
over the strong and simple shape of the land. Later, in full day- 
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light, we were running past clean green country, with grass 
growing over rocks, intense green mountain firs, and the blue 
and white pattern ef snow on the mountains. 

At 11:30, we reached Seymour Narrows, the boundary line 
between the tamed and the untamed regions. The Narrows is a 
violent place in the full flood or ebb and the water was already 
ringed with whirlpools of the tide which had turned against us, 
but it had not gained much velocity and we drove through at 
hardly any reduction of speed. We negotiated the sharp, narrow 
bend at the north of Maud Island and went on with less feeling 
of urgency. At 1:25, off Chatham Point, we anchored briefly 
and shut off the engine for the first time in 30 hours. We stopped 
long enough to oil and grease the engine and change fuel tanks: 
then we were under way again. 

Two hours later we were in Johnstone Strait —a unpre- 
dictable reach between rugged mountains. Looking ahead, the 
shore line was made up of steep, closely overlapping headlands, 
like a partly open fan. Farther on in the Strait, off York Island. 
we ran alongside a fine Canadian patrol boat, reported ourselves. 
and continued on our way. We had made a good run the night 
before and we had enough fuel oil to take us non-stop to Ket- 
chikan under normal conditions but ahead of us was Queen 
Charlotte Sound, where anything in the way of weather could 
happen. With this in mind, Martin decided to put in at Alert 
Bay. for the night and make an early start on full fuel tanks. 
On the chart, Alert Bay looked like an ideal way port and it 
quite lived up to its promise. Directly on the Inside Passage 
route, Cormorant Island wraps itself around the harbor like 
an amoeba about to swallow its dinner, and the small Canadian 






































































































































































































































































settlement is complete with an oil dock, floats, stores and a 
hospital. We tied up at 10:10 and, half an hour later, with fuel 
and water tanks full, we dropped down to a float and moored 
alongside a fishing boat. 

A few minutes after four next morning, we were under way 
again. As we ran out of the shelter of Vancouver Island, land- 
marks became more significant: Masterman Island, Noble 
Islets and Scarlet Point. Queen Charlotte Sound was the 
second break in the fence of islands protecting us from the 
Pacific. It can be a wild place but we found it on its best be- 
havior. The sky was slightly overcast and the sea was pale and 
flat, with only the slightest ground swell. To starboard there 
were long rows of flat-topped islands, with an occasional stunted 
and wind-twisted tree. But most of them were bare and all were 
about the same height, some long and some short, like a Morse 
code of islands. In the distance there were endless snow-capped 
mountains against a flat grey sky. While we talked in the pilot 
house, the photo-electric steered, and Iffy rumbled on at a steady 
eight knots. 

At 12:45, we were across Queen Charlotte Sound in the shelter 
of Cape Calvert. About this time, Martin recalled that he had 
no chart for Lama Passage, which lay ahead. The rest of us 
obligingly suggested that we skip that part of the voyage, but 
he had a good memory and with Hanson’s Handbook we never 
so much as missed the chart. Beyond Lama Passage, the chan- 
nel was like a narrow river, green with reflected’ trees. We saw 
eagles in the treetops and passed close to totem poles rising 
from the edge of the woods. The totems were an indication that 
we were near a settlement and around a bend we came in sight 
of the neat village of Bella-Bella on the opposite shore. The 
northern Indians always keep a reach of water, like the River 
Styx, between the living and the dead. 

Beyond Bella-Bella, the channel suddenly widened and filled 
with islands. I was particularly impressed by this off Dufferin 
Island, where we had a glimpse into Fitzhugh 
Sound. The entrance, which seemed wide 
enough for the gateway to an empire, was 
between mountains that were dark purple in 
the shadows. Beyond, where the sun shone 
into the pass, there was a seemingly endless 
vista of blue water between vivid green 
meadows, forests and blue-and-snow moun- 
tains. It was only one of a dozen great fiords 
which penetrate a hundred miles or so into 
the untouched interior; fiords without a set- 
tlement charted on them and often unvisited 
by a cruising boat from year’s end to year’s 
end. 

Milbank Sound was the third break in the 
fence of islands. It was near dusk as we came 
out into the open and felt the cold wet 
breath of the ocean. It was breezing up with 
the sky overcast and a low scud of smoky 
clouds overhead. We were somewhat nervous 
over the possibility of a blow but our luck 
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On the chart, Alert Bay looked like an ideal way 

port, and it quite lived up to its promise. It is a 

small Canadian settlement complete with oil 
docks, floats, stores and a hospital 


held. There must have been good weather 
previously for, in spite of the ominous look of 
everything, the Sound was flat except for a 
slight swell. Landmarks slipped by reas- 
suringly: Ivory Island, Vancouver Rock and 
Yorkins Point Light. By the time late dark- 
ness had closed in, we were in river-like 
Fraser Reach. 

Some time after turning in, I was awakened 
by the engine stopping and, while pulling on 
a few clothes, I heard a muffled whistle. When 
I reached the pilot house, Martin and Marvin 
were facing a dilemma that somehow struck 
me as amusing. To all appearances the Inside Passage had come 
to a dead end in a black, landlocked hole. Martin said we were 
practically on top of what should have been an occulting light 
with a five-mile visibility but all that any of us could see was 
something that resembled the interior of a coal bunker. While 
we considered, the fishing boat which had whistled came up at 
slow speed, circled the black hole, and stopped. To every 
appearance there was no future in the Inside Passage for any- 
one that night. We lay to for perhaps ten minutes and then the 
current drifted both boats in sight of a light which we could have 
touched with the pike pole! It was a feeble, fixed red-and-white 
light shining from among evergreen branches with the intensity 
of a single Christmas tree bulb. Martin started the engine again; 
Iffy crept past the light, and a dim passage opened into the 
darkness ahead. In another minute, we were sailing down a nar- 
row reach of polished water between dark avenues of mountains. 

When Wayne and I took over at five in the morning, we were 
still in Fraser Reach, with Red Cliff astern, and Kingcome in the 
misty distance ahead. It was Inside Passage at its best: a 
smooth, broad, water highway through gigantic country, with 
black-and-white eagles stirring about the dizzy treetops and a 
native family in a gas boat on the way to the fishing grounds. As 
usual, the Indians employed “‘beachcombing” navigation, 
ploughing along within biscuit toss of the steep shore. 

At 6:30, we entered Wright Sound, which had none of the 
ominous qualities of Milbank. Wright Sound, protected from 
the Pacific by a triple bank of islands, is like a city traffic hub, 
with water highways radiating in seven directions, leading ev- 
erywhere from the open ocean to the remote and mountain- 
ous interior of British Columbia. It could be the starting point of 
a month’s cruising and exploration but we crossed it quickly 
and entered Grenville Passage, a straight and narrow reach 
that led due northwest. 

(Continued on page 106) 





James Danver 
Jammed between the wooded mountainside and the salt water, Ketchikan is like a vast 
amphitheater with one row of seats. As a port, it offers every convenience 
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ASP ER" 


A 46-foot Centerboard Sloop 
of Alden Design Which 
Was Built This Year 


During the past year numerous boatyards which experi- 
enced either a lull or a postponement in their wartime 
building activities initiated their first postwar yacht con- 
struction. In most instances, such building was limited by 
both material shortages and construction restrictions, yet a 
limited number of new boats was completed during the 
past season. One of the first of them is ‘‘Gaffer,” an Alden- 
designed 46-foot centerboard sloop which was built by the 
Stowman Shipyards, Inc., of Dorchester, N. J. 


She has proved fast and able and is an excellent example 


of the maximum in cruising accommodations without 
sacrificing speed 








The principal dimensions of ‘‘Gaffer”’ 
are: length over all, 46’ 0”; length 
water line, 33’ 10”; beam, 12’ 6”; 
draft, 4’ 3’ (with centerboard down, 
7’ 3''); sail area, 1300 square feet. Her 


hull is of mahogany and white cedar 


Rigging, winches and deck hardware are by Merriman; sails are by Cousens & Pratt. 
She is powered with a Gray 4-52 supplemented by a 12-volt charging plant 


Fred Hess & Son 
Her cockpit (above) is commodious, while the dog- 
house provides some protection for the man at the 
wheel. The doghouse has a large bunk to starboard 
and a dinette to port. The main cabin (left) sleeps 
four and the stateroom forward accommodates two 
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What a swell trip it might have been — if Joe had known a little first aid treatment 


THE SMALL BOAT’S SICK BAY 


A Jury Rig for the Unexpected Patient 


By JOSEPH A. WINTER, M.D. 


ICTURE the plight of Joe Doakes, the week-end 
admiral, off on a short cruise with the wife, Aunt 
Nettie, and a couple from Detroit. The weather 
is fine, the boat is performing well and every- 
thing is going along beautifully when, bang, 


sickness puts in its appearance. Can Joe cope - 


with this minor emergency or does he have to 
put back to port and complain about what a swell trip it might 
have been? And it could have been, if Joe -had known a little 
first aid treatment of some of the ailments which are more dis- 
abling and annoying than serious. There is.much in the line of 
sickness that can’t be helped, of course; but, once in a while, if 
you’re properly prepared for a few simple emergencies, illness 
which might be disabling if untreated can be warded off and 
the trip continued without interruption. That is the purpose 
of this article; to discuss some of the things you might stock in 
your medicine chest and possibly avoid curtailing your cruise. 
The article is not intended to be the equivalent of a complete 
medical education nor will it enable anyone to achieve world re~ 
nown by taking out the cabin boy’s appendix with a razor blade, 
a long-handled spoon‘and a sail needle. But it is hoped that there 
will be some helpful hints for all yachtsmen, suggestions to help 
them deal adequately with the minor emergencies and annoying 
illnesses which can turn a pleasant week-end sail into a most dis- 
mal affair. All are tried and proven and should do the trick. 


Burns 


This topic includes all manner of injuries in 
which the surface of the skin is injured. Sunburn, 
burns from the galley stove, rope burns, burns 
ffom gasoline spilling on a sensitive skin, all come 
under the same category and respond to the same 
treatment. The preparation recommended for 
- this problem is Butesin Picrate, an ointment pre- 
pared by the Abbott Laboratories. It is effective 
in both first and second degree burns and gives 
quite prompt relief. It can be purchased in a two- 
ounce collapsible tube, which is an added con- 
venience. Its only objectionable quality f§ that it 


stains woolens. Smear it on the affected skin fairly generously; 
the excess can be wiped off after about a half hour. If a dressing 
is necessary, the ointment can be applied to the gauze pad which 
is then fastened on with tape or bandage. 


Seasickness 


Mal de mer, otherwise known as ‘‘ Whoops, there go the shoe 
laces,” is more apt to bother the guests than the owner of the 
boat. An individual whose stomach bounds with the bounding 
of the main does not pursue the sport of boating for long. But 
the occasional guest who has never been afloat enough to know 


- that his meals lose their stay-at-home tendencies when the wind 


blows free might be made a little more comfortable until he can 
get ashore. There are, of course, innumerable treatments for sea- 
sickness, which is caysed by overstimulation of the semicircular 
canals. These canals are a part of the inner ear and are a part of 
the bodily mechanism for controlling balance. When over- 
strained by too frequent and more or less rhythmic changes of 
position, the semicircular canals send out a reflex to the stomach 
which empties itself, while the owner of the stomach assumes the 
hue of a plumber’s candle. The treatment, therefore, is aimed 
at abolishing this reflex; this can best be done by administering 
a sedative. Anything given by mouth would probably not stay 
long enough to do any good, so another route must be used. 
Rectal suppositories of Nembutal solve this problem. In the 
event that these suppositories can’t be obtained, it is possible 
to use capsules, either of Nembutal or Sodium Amytal. A small 
pinhole is made in both ends of the capsule and, 
by using a little lubricant such as cold cream, 
vaseline or even butter or lard, the capsule can 
be inserted up into the rectum without much 
difficulty. This can be repeated every four to six 
hours. These two preparations cannot be pur- 
chased without a doctor’s prescription, but your 
family physician will take care of this for you. 


Headache 


The best remedy for this unpleasant condition, 
as well as for any other pain, is that called Aspirin 
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Compound. It is a mixture of aspirin, phenacetine and caffeine 
citrate and is much more effective than ordinary aspirin. The 
dosage is one to two tablets every three or four hours. Larger 
doses are no more effective and are apt to upset the stomach. 
There are a number of preparations on the market containing 
the same drugs but called by different brand names. Among 
these are Empirin Compound, Phenacetin Compound, and 
ASA Compound. Your druggist will recognize these names. 


Hangover 


Occasionally even the most 
abstemious yachtsman will suffer 
disability after too assiduous 
splicing of the main brace. Some 
believe that the hangover is the 
just retribution for the sin of in- 
temperance but let this old sinner 
tell you that it needn’t be so. 
There is a preparation called 
Benzedrine which does Wonders 
as a pickup when work has to be 
done and can’t be because of the herd of vicious butterflies 
kicking around in the belly. One five-milligram tablet, taken 
right after breakfast, will give a person a tremendous lift. It 
should not be taken after noon or there will be no sleep for you 
that night. There is usually quite a let-down about eight hours 
after taking it, so plan on it. This drug, incidentally, is not 
entirely without danger, so it should be reserved for real 
emergencies. 

A brisk saline laxative taken the first thing in the morning 
and copious amounts of water during the day, plus some Aspirin 
Compound for that headache, will also help if you haven’t found 
this out from bitter experience long before. 

And, while we’re on the subject of whiskey, remember that it 
has a place in the medicine chest as well as in the cup that cheers. 
It acts as a pain reliever and is excellent for. use after being 
chilled from exposure to cold. But don’t use it until you’re 
positive that you are going to be in a snug warm place for the 
night. Whiskey dilates the blood vessels under the skin and thus 
exposes more of the blood to the surrounding temperature. If 
your immediate environment is warm, whiskey will help to 
warm you; if you are out in the cold, you’ll get twice as cold 
after taking a couple of snorts. Besides, it doesn’t help your 
efficiency, either. 














Toothache 


As a temporary measure to tide you over until the services of 
a dentist can be obtained, a small piece of cotton moistened in 
oil of cloves (Eugenol) and pressed into the cavity of the aching 
tooth will give temporary relief. Tablets of Aspirin Compound 
and a hot water bottle will also help. 


Diarrhea 


The change of food and water which goes with traveling some- 
times causes that sad condition known as “the trots” or ‘the 
green apple quickstep.’’ While there are numerous medications 
which can be used, the one that combines maximum conven- 
ience, maximum effectiveness and minimum bulk is Paregoric or 
Camphorated Tincture of Opium. The dosage is one teaspoonful, 
repeated every one or two hours if necessary. Most states say 
that a prescription is necessary for its purchase. 


Constipation 

The irregularity of hours aboard ship plus the weird diet in- 
dulged in may give some people an occasional attack of con- 
stipation. This author does not believe in the indiscriminate use 
of laxatives but, if you feel that you must take something with 
you in the medicine chest for that feeling of stagnancy, better 
use one of the saline laxatives. The effervescent saline laxatives 
are more pleasant to take and, as they are packaged in dry 
rather than liquid form, they are more convenient. If you want 
to get a double acting medicine, however, that old stand-by 
Epsom Salts is the best, as it can be used not only as a laxative 
but also for hot applications. 
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Eye Injuries 

The best all ’round medication for the eyes that can be car- 
ried in a small boat’s medicine chest is a tube of ophthalmic oint- 
ment of boric acid. This ointment is put up in collapsible metal 
tubes of about one teaspoonful capacity. The tube has a pointed 
nozzle. To use it, pull the lower lid down and squeeze about 
one-quarter inch of the ointment on the inner side of the lid, 
then close the eye and gently rub the lid over the eyeball to 
spread the ointment. This eye ointment is satisfactory for all 
irritative conditions of the eye, except, of course, those which 
are caused by the presence of some foreign body. 

There is one little trick in examining the eye for those tiny 
pieces of dirt which feel as big as your fist and it would be worth 
while to practice it on some patient and long-suffering person 
such as your wife. Take a match in one hand and a firm grasp on 
the lashes of the upper lid of the affected eye with the other 
hand. Tell the patient to look down at his feet and keep looking 
there. Lay the match crosswise on the upper lid near the upper 
portion of the eyeball; then, with gentle traction on the lashes 
and a gentle push on the match, the upper lid will turn itself in- 


_ side out. After the offending particle has been picked up with a 


moistened swab (cotton wound around a toothpick is the best 
for this use) the patient is told to look up and the lid resumes its 
normal position. If the foreign body seems to be imbedded in 
the clear portion of the eye which overlies the iris (the cornea), 
don’t monkey with it but head for the nearest doctor, as this has 


potentialities for plenty of trouble. 


Cuts 


Right here a plea should be made to throw out that bottle of 
iodine you’ve been carrying around for the last three years. 
Tincture of iodine, you see, is an alcoholic solution and the alco- 
hol evaporates after a time, making the remainder much too 
strong to be safe. Every doctor has seen simple cuts which have 
been made into painful burns by the injudicious use of tincture 
of iodine. Among the best skin antiseptics to be kept in your med- 
icine chest is either Tincture of Merthiolate or Tincture of 
Metaphen. 

If a cut is received which is large enough to need a stitch or so 
to close it, a good makeshift is the adhesive tape bridge. To 
make one of these, take a piece of adhesive tape 44-inch wide 
and about two inches long. Make two cuts with the scissors 
about !4-inch apart and about 14 of the way across the tape; do 
this on both sides of the center portion of the length of tape, so 
that the cuts are directly op;osite each other. Then fold the 
little tabs toward the center, which will leave a little waist in the 
center of the tape. The under side of the waist is painted with 
antiseptic and, after the cut is washed with soap and water and 
the skin dried thoroughly, one end of the bridge is pasted on the 
skin, the edges of the cut pressed together and the other end of 
the bridge anchored to the skin on the other side of the cut. This 
should be applied under enough tension to hold the edges of the 
cut in apposition, thereby promoting healing. The antiseptic 
can be put on the cut after the bridge is in place. 


Sleepiness 


This can be mentioned here because the drug used for it is the 
same Benzedrine. And again, this is strictly an emergency meas- 
ure. But, in circumstances where it would be dangerous to fall 
asleep, taking half a 
5-milligram tablet of 
Benzedrine about 
every four to six hours 
will keep one on his 
feet until the danger is 
passed. Make a point 
of remembering that 
you'll need a prescrip- 
tion to get this, too. 


Sprains 
A sprained wrist is 


sometimes sustained 
(Continued on page 103) 
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Our ship was a new one. Known officially as an APD (high-speed destroyer transport), she has the 
same hull and power plant as a turbo-electric destroyer escort, but she is a vastly different ship 


OUTWARD BOUND 


A Brand New Fighting Ship Makes Her Bow to the Pacific Fleet 


By ROBERT N. BAVIER, Jr., Lt. Commander, USNR 


MAKE a last look,” I said, as much to myself as 
to the exec standing beside me on the pelorus 
platform. Not much to look at, that low, 
sandy coastline of Cape Henry, Hampton 
Roads, Virginia, but it was a part of the States 
and we were outward bound. It seemed 
strange, after four years at sea in the Navy, 

to be so thrilled at the prospect of heading out. Perhaps the 
fact that only that morning the war with Germany had ground 
to an end had something to do with it. It was a good way to 
celebrate V-E Day. But actually the big thrill came from the 
fact that, after an entire war convoying in the Atlantic, Medi- 
terranean and Caribbean, with submarines and the sea monopo- 
lizing the leading roles of a three-year performance, we were 
Pacific bound. 

There was the challenge now and also the lure of new seas, 
islands, beaches and ships already drenched in the history of 
war, and others yet to be baptized. There lay adventure, bore- 
dom, loneliness and action, all mixed up in the surging tide of 
war and as vast as the mighty Pacific. Three years of war, and 
yet for some of us here was all the excitement of starting out 
for the first time. For others, it was the first time and, for still 
others, a return to a war which they knew so well but which 
had gone forward in their absence. 

There is too much going on aboard a Navy ship to stay re- 
flective for long. As the coastline dipped from sight, the routine 
of taking station with the ships in company, laying the course, 
securing for sea and clearing all guns and equipment for action 
brought an air of normality to the ship and to her crew. It was 
good to be heading west in a ship such as ours. A new ship, 
just through shakedown and filled with the enthusiasm of 
youth. She is known officially as an APD or high speed destroyer 
transport. Having the same hull and power plant as a turbo- 
electric destroyer escort, she is, nevertheless, a vastly different 
ship. 

Troop quarters for 160 officers and men were provided by 
extending the boat deck to the sides of the ship and thus enclos- 
ing what had been an open main deck amidships on the DEs. 
A 5-inch gun forward, twin 40 mms., all director-controlled, and 
20 mms. gave her a good wallop. But the main battery really 


consisted of four LCVP landing boats, carried on the first super- 
structure deck. Filled with the 160 marines we could carry, 
these boats would bear watching by the Japs. 

One of the largest crew’s compartments aft in a DE was, in an 
APD, a vast cargo hold. Huge cargo booms, controlled by 
steam winches, surmounted the broad fantail. We carried depth 
charges to fit us for escort duty but the ship’s real purpose was 
to transport troops or demolition teams and their equipment, 
to get them to their destination fast, afford naval gunfire sup- 
port and then execute the well known maneuver known as: 
“‘let’s get the hell out of here.” 

The sea buoy’s whistle echoed in our ears as the sun set 
and the ship’s head was swung south for Panama. The coastline 
was out of sight but our crew of 200 officers and men were 
leaning backwards in their hearts and minds. A sailor is a senti- 
mentalist by nature and.our ship was no exception. Gizmo ap- 


. peared a bit seasick and his quizzical little face seemed to echo 


the thoughts of all hands. Gizmo was a brown puppy less than 
one month old. He had ‘followed one of the sailors back on 
board” about one week before we sailed and now was the un- 
disputed mascot of the ship. A few thought he might grow up 
to be a Chesapeake Bay retriever but most felt that he was 
just plain dog. The latter was certainly the safer theory, with 
one important qualification — he was now a ship’s dog. 

The next morning dawned clear and warm, with a brisk 
northeast wind at our heels. We were in the Gulf Stream amid 
the blue water, flying fish and low cumulus clouds so typical 
of that sailor’s paradise. It was a day which fairly shouted for a 
parachute spinnaker run in a sprightly blue water yawl. The 
war seemed but an interlude and spirits soared as our trim 
ship sliced swiftly down the seas. Not quite like sailing, but these 
ships, with their long slim lines and ease of handling, always feel 
alive. 

The crash of a gun from the flagship off to starboard, followed 
by a black anti-aircraft burst off our bow, broke the spell. 
“This is a drill; action starboard; AA burst bearing zero three 
zero, position angle three five; commence firing, commence 
firing,” crackled over the phones from bridge to ready guns. 
Twin forties swung onto bearing, gun crews passed and loaded 
clips of the long, slender shells and, in a short time, tracers were 
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arching toward the target burst. Not fast enough. A week ashore 
had slowed us down from the speed developed at shakedown. 
This surprise type of drill was a favorite with us. Gun crews 
that were doping off soon learned the need for staying on the 
ball for long hours and then being able to fire effectively in a few 
nds. - 

[ss we steamed south, continued drill of this sort, more elabo- 
rate firing practices at general quarters with all guns adding to 
the din, damage control problems, fire drills, engineering exer- 
cises, flag hoist drills, formation steaming, tactical maneuvers 
and radar plotting drills made the days slip by. It was fun. 
The steady improvement made it gratifying as well. Meanwhile 
came a landfall on San Salvador, a dash through the Bahamas, 
through the Windward Passage and into the familiar Caribbean. 
Sun bathing, as well as drills, became the order of the day. With 
trade winds always on the quarter, we sped past Jamaica and, 
two days later, at daybreak, the rolling hills of the Isthmus 
of Panama rose before us. 

Four and a half years earlier, as an uncertain apprentice 
seaman on a training cruise, I had gazed at that same scene 
from the forecastle of the battleship New York. It had seemed 
sultry, mysterious and exciting, that first glimpse of the tropics. 
It still struck me the same way. 

Soon after daybreak, we were under way and entering the 
canal. To starboard, as we approached, the abandoned French 
canal, choked by overhanging trees crowding its banks, could 
be seen slicing into’ the heart of the jungle. Our pilot told us 
that dredges and other equipment still rested at the spot where 
work had ground to a halt — mute testimony of a magnificent 
failure. 

We were soon entering the first set of locks, designed to raise 
us 85 feet in three stages. Donkey engines on the locks handled 
our lines on each bow and quarter. The efficiency and teamwork 
of these, keeping us lined up and pulling us through swiftly, was 
ajoy to behold. Some of them were the original engines which 
had been there since the day the canal was first opened. On 
board ship, work was knocked off and all hands not on watch 
scrambled topside to watch the fun. With rails, gun tubs and 
the top of the pilot house jammed with sailors, we looked like 
an excursion steamer bound up the Hudson. In less time than 
expected, we were locked through and entered Gatun Lake. 
Fresh water sailors at last! We celebrated the fact by washing 
down all the weather decks and superstructure. On each side 
was jungle, as far as the eye could see, with only an occasional 
signal station to break the continuity. Rotting tree stumps, 
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Gun crews (above) soon learned the need for staying on the ball for 

long hours and being able to fire effectively in a few seconds. Troop 

quarters (right) were provided by extending the boat decks to the 
sides of the ship 
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projecting a foot or so above much of the surface, testified to the 
man-made character of the lake. i 

And then we entered Gaillard Cut. Impressed already by the 
engineering masterpiece of the locks and the task of dredging 
through a tangled, mosquito infested swampland, we were still 
unprepared for the cut. A steep gorge through dirt, rock and 
sliding shale, now navigable to the largest warship afloat. At the 
deepest part of the cut, solid rock rose hundreds of feet on either 
side. High on the face of the rocky gorge was a bronze plaque 
with the inscription: “‘In memory of David D. Gaillard, builder 
of Gaillard Cut.” Further comment would have been super- 
fluous. 

Shortly after the cut, we rounded .a bend and there, in a 
wider part of the canal, were two trim boats of a type I had 
despaired of seeing again before heading home. A 50-foot over 
all Alden schooner and a yawl which looked as if Phil Rhodes 
had had a hand in her. Both of them modern, with tall rigs 
and in “spit and polish” condition. How they had found their 
way here was a mystery. The pilot said he had seen them often 
sailing in Gatun Lake. Just a couple of blue water boats gone 
native. 

It was not long thereafter that we passed through the last of 
the locks on the way down and finally into the open sea. Before 
us now lay only the huge Pacific — calm, blue and apparently 
unlimited. : 

A cheer echoed throughout the ship when the word was 
passed that, instead of heading straight out, we were to stop 
at San Diego. Surprising as it sounds, we were going that way 
to save time. To reach Pearl Harbor without refueling, it would 
have been necessary to steam at our most economical speed of 
twelve knots. By racing up to San Diego and staying there 48 
hours, we could save a couple of days on the over all trip. It was 
a revelation to me to note that San Diego was a great deal 
further west than it was north of the canal. In fact, it is not 
far from the great circle track between Panama and Pearl Har- 
bor. There followed eight days of glorious steaming, with the 
Pacific living up to its name and the days and nights growing 
steadily cooler. At San Diego, we stopped only long enough to 
provision, fuel, collect mail and say a last good-bye to a life 
which we had previously written off for many long months. 

Upon sailing two days later, all hands knew it was for keeps. 
Gone was some of the excitement of our Norfolk departure. In 
its place had grown a greater realization of the job before us. 
This time, we were headed for Pearl Harbor and every mile we 
steamed was that much closer to Japan. Men who had been 

half-hearted in drills were now in there 
pitching with the rest. Even surprise general 
quarters in the depth of night failed’ to evoke 
the expected griping. Not that our crew had 
turned into a bunch of Pollyanna sailors 
overnight but time was running out. 

It was to take us six days to reach Pearl 
Harbor, six days and nights of more smooth 
sailing. It remained uneventful until the 
third day out when an albatross flew over- 


(Continued on page 110) 











A perspective rendering of boat No. 3 (see bottom of facing page). Note 
that visibility from the enclosed wheel position is more than 180 degrees 


DYNAMIC LINE HARMONY 


Power Cruisers Are Now In a Period of Transition From Traditional to Modern Design 


By KENNETH McLELLAN 


line harmony and dynamic line harmony: A familiar ob- 

ject exemplifying each would be a telephone, embodying 
static line harmony, and a flatiron, embodying dynamic line 
harmony. An iron when used is in motion, a telephone is without 
motion. Each, therefore, should suggest by its configuration its 
ultimate purpose. 

In applying the principles of dynamic line harmony to the 
sheer line and superstructure of a power cruiser, the designer 
should give the feeling that, even when at anchor, the boat 
would move without effort through the water. It is true that the 
drag of the wetted surface is an important factor in a boat’s 
speed, yet the superstructure is the part that gives the appear- 
ance of speed. Therefore, a clean, harmonious handling of the 
entire above water line section of a power cruiser is vital if the 
design is to achieve the utmost in appearance. 

Until recently it has been assumed that so-called streamlining 
was not effective at speeds under 50 miles per hour. Recent tests 
have proved that this is not true and consequently have given 
us an entirely new conception of the value of such streamlining. 
It should be remembered that in a power cruiser we must con- 
tend with two factors so far as speed is concerned; one, the ac- 
tual speed in miles per hour, which concerns mainly the under- 
body; two, the air speed, which takes into consideration the 
topsides and the superstructure. If a cruiser were traveling at 
25 miles per hour into a 15-mile per hour breeze, the air speed 
would be 40 miles per hour. A cruiser presents a considerable 
frontal area above the water line and at 35 miles per hour tur- 
bulent air conditions would be quite a factor so far as induced 
drag is concerned. 

The word “streamlining” has been so closely identified with 
automobiles and airplanes that its use in connection with power 
cruisers might bring up the thought that builders and owners of 
boats do not want their craft to look like an imitation of an 


INE harmony is divided into two basic classes — static 


automobile or an airplane. And how right that is. Nothing prop- 
erly designed should ever suggest any purpose other than its 
own. Furthermore, power boats have so much character in 
themselves that designers need never draw on any other type of 
transportation for ideas. But the principle of streamlining should 
not be eliminated from consideration merely by virtue of the fact 
that it has been identified with something other than boats. 

Far from attempting to make a power cruiser look like an 
automobile, the correct application of dynamic line harmony 
should make a super express cruiser look as much at home in 
the water as a cat boat. If this is not the ultimate result of the 
design, then the designer will have defeated his own purpose. 

There is a definite right and a definite wrong in dynamic line 
harmony. The question may arise as to whether or not line 
harmony is set up by a definite standard of rules and thereby 
reduces itself to a simple mathematical formula. If the af- 
firmative is assumed, then all designers would use the same rules 
and all boats would look practically alike. We might reason 
further that if it is to be done by mathematical formula then 
we have reached the ultimate and all boats will look alike now 
and for all time. This assumption is just as incorrect as though 
we were to assume that because there are definite laws of har- 
monics in music, all harmony is alike. The composer observes 
the laws of harmonics but he makes those laws work for him, 
depending upon what effect he desires, and it is his inter- 
pretation of the law as applied to the desired effect that sets the 
master apart from the novice. 

So, in the design of a power boat there are set up certain 
conditions which encompass the over all effect. Consideration 
must be taken of the over all length, headroom, location of the 
engines, deckhouses, plus all the smaller details, such as mast, 
flagstafis and davits. Having all the known factors, we then 
proceed to design the individual units into a composite whole, 
the main aim being to present an over all harmonious effect. One 
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of the simplest means of ascertaining the degree of harmony a 

boat possesses is to make a silhouette in black ink showing no 
gindows or portlights. If she is not good i in this presentation the 
gindows and portlights won’t help much. On the other hand, a 
boat may be handsome in silhouette and be completely ruined 
in appearance by the various openings. 

Dynamic line harmony is nothing more nor less than lines, 
each possessing its own movement and each line being in har- 
mony with all other lines. The word “‘line”’ is here used as it 
defines a mass. Wherever possible, one should use lines which 
have a definite fore and aft quality. That is, a window in the 
superstructure should give the appearance of forward move- 
ment, in the same sense that a mast on a power cruiser gives a 
feling of movement. It would be difficult to imagine such a 
mast with a forward rake; yet, structurally it could be so just 
ag easily as with a rake aft. 

On what logical basis, then, can we determine what is a good 
foundation upon which to build our ideas of dynamic line har- 
mony? Because the superstructure and, to an extent, the free- 
board section of the hull, present problems in the field of aero- 
dynamics, rather than hydrodynamics, we should take what is 
good practice in the former and apply those principles with 
diseretion and good taste. It does not follow, by any flight of the 
imagination, that we design everything on a power cruiser in 
the form of an airfoil and further compound the felony by 
filleting all intersecting planes. It is, however, reasonable to as- 
gume that inasmuch as the various airfoils each presents the 
greatest lift with the lowest induced drag for its purpose, we can 
use the principle of the airfoil to great advantage in enhancing 
the utility and beauty of our superstructures. Problems of com- 
pressibility do not enter into this discussion so the airfoil prin- 
ciple may, therefore, be interpreted rather broadly. By its 
proper application we can accomplish two desired purposes — 
greatly reduce turbulent air conditions and increase visibility. 

We are not concerned with lift, but we are concerned with 
drag, even if our concern therein is 90 per cent for the sake of 
appearance; if we base our designing on a sound formula rather 
than simply substituting a meaningless curve for a straight line, 
we will begin an era of true functional design. 

It is obvious that we would not give the lines of an airfoil to 


The outboard profiles (Nos. 1, 2 and 3) are of a 
boat of the same basic dimensions 

No. 1. The hull and superstructure lines of this 

boat are completely inharmonious. The stem 
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the profile of a superstructure, if for no other reason than that 
such a form would almost eliminate visibility due to the com- 
pound curvature. We can, however, apply a modified airfoil 
section to the plan form of a superstructure. We can carry the 
forward end of a deck house straight in profile up to the carlines 
and then sweep back into a half airfoil over the roof of the house. 
If the boat has an open bridge, the windshield and surrounding 
structure may be treated in the same manner. Applying such 
lines with sections having definite forward and after ends gives 
the design a feeling of movement. 

What is-pleasing to the touch is pleasing to the eye. Therefore, 
if one had a model of a power cruiser and should run his hand 
over the superstructure, the effect should be that of smooth 
flowing lines, with the fewest possible protuberances. Certainly 
this is true of the underbody — then why not of the topsides 
and superstructure? On such a “‘feel’’ test, one should anticipate 
any change in direction of line, in the same sense that one an- 
ticipates the melodic change in music. This is accomplished by 
“preparing”’ a line for any change of direction. It may also be 
accomplished by making each line as long as possible. It is far 
better to change the direction of a line once it is in use than to 
drop that line casually and start a new one. For example, the 
average 45 or 50 foot cruiser has one line which is the stem, one 
line which is the raised)deek section, and another line which is 
the after hull section. How can we combine all three into one? 
The stem can have a gentle curve — and this is advantageous — 
which meets the forward sheer line in a tangent parabola. The 
bow on such a cruiser must be about six feet above the l.w.l. 
while at the transom the sheer would be about four feet above. 
Furthermore, headroom must be maintained in the forward 
section. This can be accomplished by the use of a reverse curve 
or hogback sheer. Thus one line starts at the stem |.w.]. and is 
continuous to the transom. It is true that such a line stops 
abruptly at the transom, but the line ends where the boat 
ends — not before. 

It is highly probable that a different stern development may 
arise from the new processes for laminating wood. If the line 
mentioned in the foregoing paragraph started at the l.w.l. 
forward, encompassed the stem, the sheer and returned to the 

(Continued on page 88) 





meets the sheer at too sharp an angle. No two 
angles are the same 
































No. 2. An improvement over No. 1. The stem 
offers a better transition into the raised deck sec- 
tion. Visibility is greatly improved for the enclosed 
wheel position, but at the cost of bad treatment of 











7 the side windows. The coaming could be improved 








No. 3. Here the hull and superstructure are en- 
tirely harmonious in that each line runs its full 
length and ends only after having completed its 











function: The dotted line represents the possible 





shape of a modified cruiser stern 
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Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
The girls that go a-sailing these days may be beautiful, but they 
certainly are not dumb 


about the shortage of man power, the lads who moan 

about not being able to race because they have no crew. 
That difficulty was overcome long ago as far as my boat was 
concerned, although I must confess the idea was not entirely 
my own. It struck me as being funny when my wife and daughter 
first mentioned sailing with me as regular members of the crew 
in races and cruises. Especially in view of the fact that my wife 
weighed about 90 pounds and my daughter was only twelve 
years old. 

I thought of all of the things that could and usually did 
happen in a racing yacht and, the more I thought about it, the 
more ridiculous it seemed to me. I had visions of my lightweight 
helpmeet being hoisted off the deck by a lifting spinnaker and 
the thought wasn’t at all pleasant because she can’t swim a 
stroke. I had visions, too, of feminine dominance on the boat 
and its probable results. Women just naturally couldn’t help 
being bossy. 

And the rest of the crew, Oh brother! they would sing about 
this loud and long. Women in racing craft were just a pain in 
the neck. They were always in the way. They didn’t know what 
to do or when to do it. They were everlastingly getting tangled 
up in sheets and getting themselves hurt. They left compacts 
and lipstick lying all over the boat to be stepped on or sat on 
or knocked overboard. They were always dragging cushions or 
blankets on deck to clutter the place. They interfered with the 
free and easy behavior of the men. They expected to be waited 
upon. In general, women just raised merry hell with the peace 
and comfort of any yacht. 

And as for women in racing, well, they just would not fit, 
ever! They didn’t understand sportmanship and never would. 
They wouldn’t live up to the rules and, if they got disqualified 
in a protest, they would have a fit of hysterics and embarrass 
everybody. They just couldn’t avoid the purely personal angle. 


Nettie I’m laughing at the fellows who complain 
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HOW ABOUT 
THE GIRLS? 


By JAMES A. HYLAND 


In a jam, they would be panic-stricken and heaven only knows 
what might happen. No! Woman’s place was in the home or on 
the club verandah, not in the boat during a race. 

I began to wonder if a lot of this stuff wasn’t prompted by the 
fear that the girls would do so well that some of these he-mep 
would be pushed off the pedestal they had occupied for so many 
years. Maybe the girls would show them up a bit. The girls 
persisted, in their gentle, insidious way. At breakfast time, at 
dinner time and any time, no matter what the subject of 
conversation was, it would be skillfully guided into the same 
old channels: “‘How about sailing as regular members of the 
crew?” I was somewhat doubtful about it. I like racing and | 
like to race hard every minute. I wasn’t sure the girls would 
fit. Maybe they couldn’t stand up to the work, sometimes it’s 
pretty rugged. So I stalled and said I’d think it over. I’d see 
how it worked out. I would decide later on. So—I thought 
about it hard and long. Among other things, three of the boys 
were leaving for active service almost immediately and I had 
to have a crew. So why not try the girls? 

There were some good points about the idea, too. I remem- 
bered the occasion when my wife and I had sailed aboard a 34- 
foot keel sloop, with four other young fellows. There was a 
stiff nor’easter blowing, with huge following seas. As we ap- 
proached the opening between two piers, grave doubts were 
expressed as to our chances of getting through without smashing 
up. We were-green in those days but, after a few minutes, during 
which our hearts were in our mouths, we managed to get 


* through the opening into sheltered waters. After the excitement 


was all over, we noticed that the little woman had never stirred 
from the corner of the cockpit where she was wedged but had 
continued to knit placidly all during the excitement. Maybe she 
felt as panicky as we but she didn’t show it, which made us feel 
a little foolish. There was also the time she was aboard the 
Class P Stranger when we went aground. We had to abandon 
ship in the dinghy, in a rough sea. She hadn’t shown any signs 
of panic then. 

Then I thought about the many years I had raced in the 14- 
foot dinghy class. Competition was red hot and, in a good 
breeze, two husky men had all they could do to keep their boat 
from going over. We didn’t like women for crews because they 
weren’t heavy enough or strong enough, we thought. There was | 
one dinghy skipper racing against us, however, who carried a § 
feminine crew. She couldn’t have weighed much more than 100 
pounds and he was no heavyweight himself. We noticed that, 
even in a hard breeze, he would be well up; sometimes he even 
trimmed the tar out of us, despite the fact that his dinghy was 
considered to be a light weather boat. Of course, he was a wi 
at sailing any kind of a boat. That was the only satisfactory 
answer we could ever figure out. One thing we were sure of, she 
certainly was no handicap to him. And, after all, my boat was 
a keel sloop with plenty of ballast. I decided to give it a try. 

During fitting out time that spring, I found the girls mighty 
handy. They did their full share of work. Some of it was hard, 
dirty work, too: scrubbing and sandpapering, lugging pails of 
water, carrying gear from the locker, the thousand odd jobs 
that the green members of the crew get to do. They did ther 
full share and more. 

Then we had a long talk about this business of sailing % 
regular members of the crew. I explained how things were rut 
on a yacht. How the skipper was the boss. How the final decision 
was always the skipper’s. How the crew worked, separately and 
together. How it was absolutely taboo to argue with the skippe 
or question his decisions. How they would be expected to d0 
their full stint of work, that they mustn’t expect the boys t 
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wait upon them, they must look after themselves as well as the 
particular job they had to do. How the skipper was absolute boss, 
to be obeyed unquestionably. To all these things they listened 
attentively and gravely agreed to all the conditions laid down. 

Then we began sailing. They took their instructions meekly 
(sometimes) and paid attention to what they were told. They 
learned how to put a line on a cleat properly, so they wouldn’t 
get their fingers caught. They learned how to sheet the jib and 
how to use the jib sheet winches (clockwise, always clockwise). 
How to handle the main sheet, how to work together to help 
each other. How to keep out of each other’s way when working, 
a most important thing in any small yacht. How important it 
was to get the running backstay up taut and snug at the right 
second. They learned about shore lines and moorings. To snub 
a line before the stress comes on it, to use their slight strength 
and light weight to the best advantage. They learned a lot of 
things about a boat and they learned the hard way but the best 
way — by sailing. They made mistakes, plenty of mistakes. But 
who hasn’t? And who doesn’t? But they wanted to learn, so 
they learned. 

I am not the best teacher in the world. I am inclined to be 
somewhat abrupt, even explosive, when racing. But I was lucky 
to have sailing with me the best danged man that ever stepped 
aboard a boat, Tom McDonnell. Tom and I had sailed together 
for years. Cool-headed and even-tempered under all circum- 
stances, his dry humor would take the heat from under one’s 
collar like a pail of cold water. Tom used the same patience and 
tact in teaching the girls as he used for the boys. The girls 
declared they could learn more from Tom’s teaching in two 
hours than they could from mine in two weeks. 

Pretty soon the girls began to teach us a few things, too. 
When it came to stowing food and bedding, they seemed to 
know instinctively the coolest and driest places. They dis- 
covered places for odds and ends which we never thought of. 
The Pullman hammocks were one of the ideas they pulled on us. 
And what an immense amount of gear can be crammed into 
two Pullman hammocks, slung close up under the deck. The 
ancient shipboard custom of a place for everything and every- 
thing in its place was just their dish and they really went to 
town putting it into practice. The inclination to leap ashore and 
head for the locker room as soon as the boat is tied up after a 
race is sharply checked by the girls: ‘Come on, put her away 
right!” The girls were more careful about the sails, too. They 
seemed to have a better appreciation of the fine material and 
beautiful workmanship in sails and, as a consequence, there was 
no dragging light sails around the deck, regardless of cleats and 
winch handles, and sails were not crammed down the fore hatch 
to be trampled on, or stowed away while damp, to mildew, 
while the girls were on the job. 


Frederick Bradley 
There are plenty of other yachts besides ours which count women as 
regular members of the crew 
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: George M. Ryan 
Now the girls who are crewing are learning a lot of other things about 
racing besides trimming sails 


It was kind of nice, too, having my wife and daughter sailing 
with me and sharing in the fun and excitement of racing. We 
often stayed out, just sailing around for the sheer pleasure of it, 
long after the dinner hour. There was no guilty conscience to 
assuage or apologetic explanations to make for being late. How 
could there be, we were all together. Oftentimes we even took 
the pup with us, just to make it complete. The girls always 
managed to dig up a snack if we became too hungry. I began to 
like the idea more and more. No more “‘lick and a promise” for | 
dishes and utensils when the women are aboard. They insist 
upon everything being clean clean, which is not a bad idea. 
Otherwise a boat can get mussy quickly. 

On occasions when deftness and quickness, rather than pure 
beef and brawn, were required, the girls had it all over the boys. 
When the weather was light and the proper and timely trimming 
of canvas was of the utmost importance, the manner in which 
the girls did their job stood out like a sore thumb. They seemed 
to have an instinct, a lightness of touch that kept the sails 
drawing beautifully, which, as you know, is no mean accomplish- 
ment. They seemed to watch their jobs more carefully than the 
boys did. Probably because the girls knew their slightest mistake 
would be noticed and commented upon — loudly. Possibly, too, 
because they were not deeply occupied in obtaining a light from 
the sixth or seventh match while the head sail fluttered merrily. 
I had a jib sheet man actually fall asleep during a light weather 
race one time. So sound asleep that I had to call him. 

Now the girls are learning a lot of other things about racing 
besides trimming sails. They are beginning to understand some- 
thing about tactics. Why certain maneuvers are performed at 
certain times; the meaning of luffing, blanketing, backwinding. 
How to watch our competitors and tell what they are doing: 
footing faster? pointing higher? gaining or dropping back? This 
all takes practice, and plenty of it. But it is a job which girls 
can do as well as any man after they have had a little practice. 

There are jobs which men can usually do better than girls, 
such as getting in the anchor or towing the boat with the dink. 
But, with the advent of lighter weight and more efficient 
anchors and the more frequent use of well designed and efficient 
winches, this first task is rapidly coming within the scope of a 
woman’s capabilities. And who ever heard of towing with a 
dinghy when practically everyone has a little outboard motor 
to do that job? Trimming down the main and flattening the 
genoa in a hard breeze. was also considered a rather tough job 
for women but, in the modern yacht, there is a separate main 
sheet, jib sheet, even jib halliard winch — in fact, a winch for 
practically every purpose except to hoist a bucket of water on 
board. Brute strength becomes much less important than it was 
years ago and the girls can handle these jobs as efficiently as 
men. They can also handle a stop watch, for timing the start of 
a race, to perfection. It does not require much strength but it 
does require keeness and strict attention. 


(Continued on page 96) 
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In Which Work May Go On No Matter What the Weather May Be 


By CARLISLE V. WATSON 


HAVE always lived near to salt water and have been 
interested in everything that floats. Many 
times, while having repairs made on small 
craft, it has struck me that it is too bad that 
repair work, particularly on an engine, always 
seems to necessitate climbing ladders and 
otherwise working under far from favorable 
conditions. This is the case with almost any sort of marine re- 
pairs or adjustments. There’s still too much plain, old-fashioned 
manual labor to repair work, just as there is to boatbuilding. 
And so much of it is timé wasting as well as involving unneces- 
sary effort. 

Half a dozen years ago, I started Marine Service, Inc., at 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine. Since then, the concern has expanded 
steadily. It now has its own wharf and does quite a bit of marine 
machine work for the neighboring fishermen and, in the past few 
years, for the government. However, working so much out of 
doors without any shelter, whenever we would have a bad spell 
of weather it would be almost impossible to accomplish much in 
actual work on engines in the smaller lobster boats and the other 
small fishermen. Consideration of this state of affairs led me to 
try to devise some sort of floating house which would rise and 
fall with the tide — our mean rise and fall is nine feet — which 
would permit reasonably sized craft to enter easily, and would 
stand up under the stresses caused by the violent swell kicked 
up by speed boats which at times tear past the end of the 
dock at a pretty fast clip. 

The plan of the floating boathouse shows the solution of the 
problem. The raft or float is built up of twelve cedar logs, 18” 
diameter and 25’ long. These were second quality cedar and 
cost but a few dollars. Twenty-two years ago, I built a raft of 
second quality cedar telegraph poles, giving them a coat of 
creosote, and it has been in use every season since then, still 
retaining the major part of its buoyancy. Cedar logs do a pretty 
good job as long as they are not submerged to the point where 
their ends are completely under water. If I were to build another 
boathouse of the same size, I would use eight logs on each side 
instead of six. Pontoons would probably have been more buoy- 
ant but would have cost more. Shorter logs or oil barrels are 
used across the closed end of the bay. This end is stiffened up by 
diagonal braces of flat iron. Bearers of 2” by 4” are placed across 
the logs and the flooring of 114” spruce is laid on them. 

The raft is 35’ in length and 19’ in width, 
outside dimensions. Owing to its U-shape 
and also to its fairly loose construction, it is 
quite flexible and will weave whenever there 
ig any sea, which complicates the construc- 
tion of the superimposed house. This must 
temain fairly rigid even though the raft has 
considerable motion. Accordingly, the house 
has one of its long sides resting solidly on a 
ull for its entire length. The bottoms of the 
other three sides are kept 6” above the upper 
surface of the raft. A 4” by 6” upright post is 
stepped on a 12” by 12” iron plate and from 
its upper end a 14” rod runs down to each 
lower corner of the side. The weight of the 
long side, with part of the weight of the two 
ends and the roof, is taken on this post and 
the side will remain unstressed even when the 
taft weaves. The opposite long side is secured 
to the sill on the raft by lag screws. 

The opening in the end of the house is the 





tain of stout canvas is used to close this opening, being rolled 
up whenever a boat is to be taken in or out. As the plans show, 
the opposite end contains a door and a window. A skylight in 
the roof on each side gives light to the interior. These skylights 
are 5’ by 8’ in size. There are two windows on each of the long 
sides. 

The studding of the house is of 2’’ by 3”, spaced 16” center to 
center. The siding is Insulite Buildrite sheathing 14” in thick- 
ness and the roof is covered with cedar shingles. The three sides 
of the house which do not rest directly on the raft have an 8” 
strip of canvas secured to each sill and lapping 2” on it so that 
the opening between house sill and raft is closed against the 
weather but does not have a rigid connection, the house being 
allowed to remain stationary when the raft weaves in a sea. 

A toilet room is installed in one corner of the house and a 
heating stove also. In the opposite corner is a long work bench 
Electric lights are also supplied. 

The outfit has been in constant use and has stood up splen- 
didly all during the winter in spite of the bad weather and the 
constant stream of small power craft rushing past the place. The 
fishermen have been able to have work done in winter gales 
when in the past they have been unable either to fish or have any 
work done on their boats. So that the floating boathouse may 
be considered a success. 

As said above, if I had the job to do again, I would use four- 
teen cedar logs instead of twelve. I like them better than pon- 
toons. Pontoons would be quicker to respond when there is any 
sea while the log raft has a slower motion which is easier on the 
structure in general. The logs should be painted with creosote 
paint before being put overboard. This paint preserves them, 
turns them black, minimizes any marine growth and perma- 
nently aids their buoyancy. Then, too, another advantage of 
using logs instead of pontoons is that it will be quite easy to 
ground the whole affair if desired without risk of damage if 
the bottom is regular; with pontoons, there would probably be 
worry lest the structure be subjected to racking stresses due to 
one pontoon taking the bottom before the rest of the float. Of 
course, this assumes that the slope of the bottom is regular and 
that there are no projecting rocks. 

A competent patent attorney assures me that the principle of 
suspension is patentable and I have requested him to proceed to” 
apply for one. 





full width of the bay and has a vertical clear- 
ance of 8’ above the water. A big drop cur- 


The large door through which boats enter the shop 
is closed by a heavy canvas curtain on an iron roller 
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such thing as starting too young (right) 
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By CRITCHELL RIMINGTON 


Academy’s boat house at New London. On that occasion 

“Jack” Wood, sailing coach extraordinary, and I were 
sitting on the ramp enviously watching the cadets going through 
a bit of pre-season sailing practice. It was really a day of days; 
the air was filled with those beginning-of-the-season sailing 
smells of varnish and rope and sail cloth, the placid waters of 
the Thames were ruffled by a May breeze soft yet steady, and 
out in midstream the dinks and their crews were having the 
time of their lives. 

“Golly,” said I, “there is really nothing like it, is there?” 

Jack gave me a look. “‘It’s too damn bad about us.” 

“And what,” said I, sensing that his remark was not born of 
spring fever, ‘do you imply by that meaningful crack?” 

Instead of paraphrasing our subsequent lengthy conversation, 
suffice it to say that then and there an idea was born. “Born” 
is hardly the word, for Jack went on to outline an idea which he 
and an all-too-small handful of yachtsmen have been nurturing 
for ten years and more; an idea which would probably do more 
for yachting as a sport than did the invention of the fore and aft 
rig. Here, in a nutshell, is the essence of it: 

Today, as never before, sailormen everywhere are crowing 
loud and long over the fact that yachting is facing its greatest 
period of expansion in the sport’s history. There will be, they 
proudly state, more pleasure boats than ever before. New yacht 
clubs, new waterways, new marinas and other facilities will 
provide hitherto unheard of opportunities for enthusiasts to 
practice their sport to their heart’s content. 

Yet, despite all this, little or nothing has or is being done to 
make sailing available to the untold thousands who are circum- 
stantially unable actually to own and maintain a boat of their 
own, or to have the use of a community-owned craft. 

To date, there is but one organization in the United States 


L ALL GOES back to a spring afternoon at the Coast Guard 


The boathouse of Boston’s Community Sailing Association (above) 
offers every convenience to both adult and junior members. There is no 
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which provides both boats and instruction to the public (adult 
as well as junior) in return for a small season charge — The Com- 
munity Sailing Association of Boston. Moreover, there is also 
but one group which furnishes similar facilities for youngsters, 
Chicago’s famous “‘ Rainbow Fleet,” which was established by 
the Chicago Park Board and a local group of public-spirited 
yachtsmen who all but underwrote the undertaking. Both have 
been hugely successful. For example, The Community Sailing 
Association has a 40-boat fleet and averages some 2,000 met 
bers, of whom more than half are juniors. A season membership, 
which runs from the first of June until the middle of October, 
costs but $20.00 (25¢ a month for juniors). This fee covers the 
the use of the boats for as long as one desires (with certain lim 
tations) as well as instruction in their use. 
There are less than a handful of yacht clubs which provide 
boats for use by their general membership. Of these the South: 
ern Yacht Club’s flotilla of Fish boats and a sizable fleet at the 
Fort Worth Yacht Club are perhaps the best known. College 
have also made sailing available for their communities — the 
college campus — with gratifying results. M.I.T. in Cambridge 
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Mass., and Brown University in Providence, R. I., have bor- 
rowed from the community idea to make sailing a substantial 
of their recreation programs. 

If yachtsmen are really desirous of making it possible for the 
greatest possible number of persons to discover the pleasures of 
the sport, with its resultant long-range benefits to all concerned, 
then is it not worth while attempting to establish a non-com- 
mercial, non-profit organization which would attempt to pro- 
mote the “community sailing” idea nationally? 

As our conversation progressed, it was obvious that Jack had 
given No small amount of thought to the various ramifications of 
the idea. Jack became more specific. ‘When I think about it,” 
he said, “I visualize a sort of mythical yacht club, a yachting 
playground where the boats are always available without the 
owner worrying about whether the mooring will hold or the rain 
water will be bailed out or the sails aired, yet where he can go at 
a moment’s notice to find a boat in tip-top shape waiting for 
him. There he would find sailing companions and could also re- 
ceive either basic instruction or that which would enable him to 


Rosenfeld 
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improve his technique. That is what the community club really 
is. There would, of course, be limitations to the size of the boats, 
and there would be complications such as what to do when every 
member wants a boat at the same time, but such matters 
can usually be ironed out to the eventual satisfaction of all 
hands. 

“What a blessing such a local organization would be for the 
man with youngsters whom he wants to have learn their way 
round the water. If he is an old hand, if he has the time, owns a 
boat and belongs to a yacht club, why then there is nothing to 
it. But what if he lacks almost any one of those requisites? The 
community club idea takes care of his youngster, teaches him to 
be waterwise, plans his advancement through organized teach- 
ing, organizes his races and, by staggering the hours for juniors 
and adults, keeps the boats busy all day and every day. 

“The community plan is one which does and can have de- 
grees of application, ranging from the Boston program to the 
Fort Worth practice of having the club-owned and -maintained 
boats which are drawn for by lot. There are many private clubs 
which now offer an opportunity for their junior members to sail 
and to receive various kinds of nautical instruction. Rarely, how- 
ever, is there an opportunity for a kid to sail.if his parents can’t 
afford to purchase a boat. What is more important, there are a 
hundred times as many adults who are busting to get afloat, but 
who don’t because of financial considerations.” 

There are today many skippers who feel that the establish- 
ment of such a plan on a national basis falls into the category of 
the No. 1 postwar project of American yachting. It Would, on 
the face of it, be hugely beneficial to all concerned. First and 
foremost, many more people would be getting afloat. It would 
necessitate the construction and maintenance of more boats 
and equipment, with obvious savings and improvements being 
passed on to every sailor. It would provide another opportunity 
for organizations such as the Sea Scouts, U.S. Power Squadrons, 
Coast Guard Auxiliary and the Seamanship Training Corps to 
find additional outlets for their public-spirited efforts. It would 
also serve to encourage federal, state and municipal bodies to 
establish additional public marinas or other waterfront facili- 
ties. And, rather than compete with yacht clubs, it would pro- 
duce additional yachting enthusiasts, a percentage of whom 

(Continued on page 96 ) 


Off for the races (left). Community sailing associations would prove a 

breeding ground for junior skippers such as these. Some of the young 

members of Chicago’s Rainbow Fleet learn the meaning of an “‘up-and- 
down breeze” 
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Ellsworth Ford 
‘A scene to gladden the heart of an ocean racing man. Boiling along aboard “‘Brilliant’’ with everything drawing and white water to leeward 


HERE WE COME! 


Some Thoughts on Preparing a Yacht for Offshore Racing 


By W. H. de FONTAINE 


OW THAT it has been officially announced that 
there will be a Bermuda Race and possibly a 
race to Hawaii in 1946, resuming the series which 
was suspended for the duration, it seems fitting 
to dust the cobwebs off the book of memory and 
consider some of the problems involved in get- 
ting a boat ready for the big events. 

First in order of importance, of course, will be the conditioning 
of the hull, rigging and sails. Then there are the problems of 
provisioning, considerations of the safety of the crew and a 
thought to comfort. It’s not too early to commence lining up the 
able seamen (and don’t forget that jewel of great price, the sea 
cook) who will man the yacht when she comes to the line. Not 
only should they be first class sailors but also they should be 
good companions or the race may prove less than the perfect 
event that it can be with a well found and happy ship. I well re- 
member that in a certain ship’s company one of the men was 
dubbed ‘Fanny Parker” owing to his propensity to be last on 
the job when there was work to be done but first at the mess 
table when the cook yelled: “Come and get it.” It takes only 
one man like that to put a crimp in the fun.’ 

And, if your yacht has not been officially measured under the 
rule of the Cruising Club of America, you had better begin 
thinking about arranging for this necessary detail. It takes time 
to measure a yacht under this rule and there are few men who 
are qualified to undertake the job so, if you are planning to go, 
don’t put it off until the last moment. 

If you are an old-timer at ocean racing you will need no one 
to remind you to give a thought to the caulking and fastenings 





of your yacht. If there is any doubt about the hull being quite 
sound, you had better not consider going for it sometimes gets 
pretty rugged in events of this kind and the committee would 
probably bar you in any event. Better go over the hull most 
carefully and don’t overlook any underwater openings such as 
sea cocks, cockpit scuppers and circulating water connections. 
If there are hose connections in the circulating system be sure 
that the hose clamps are in good shape and tight. 

Provide adequate fittings for securing the small boat, and! 
do mean adequate. Don’t depend upon simply lashing the boat 
to the hand rails on the cabin top since they are usually quite 
inadequate in the event of real water on deck. Four properly 
placed 34” diameter ring bolts with nuts and washers will en- 
able you really to secure the boat for sea. 

Standing rigging (including all chain plates and bowsprit 
fittings) should be thoroughly gone over to detect any weak- 
nesses which could cause trouble at sea. If there is any doubt 
about a piece of wire or a fitting, it should be replaced. Better 
be safe than sorry. 

Running rigging may be a real problem next summer. Inspect 
your old rigging with care and, if there is any doubt about its 
being good enough and you cannot secure new manila line 
(which you quite probably can’t) you had better replace the 
old line with a size larger in sisal rope, provided your blocks 
will take it. From what I have been told about it, I wouldn't 
trust jute rope for offshore work. Although nylon rope has 4 
high stretch factor, it is strong and by next spring may be avail- 
able in sufficient quantities to supply yachting needs. Being 
silk-like in texture, it requires an extra turn on the cleat and 
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fnal hitch to keep it from slipping under a heavy pull: It is a 
peautiful rope. 


you will be using the old ones for it looks from here as though 

there may be some shortage of sail cloth for a while, at least. 

[tf may well be that the old suit could stand a thorough going 

over by your sailmaker and a possible restitching. If you are 
Janning new sails, get your order in early. 

Although the motor is not used during the race, it is always 
advisable to have it in first class working order, either in case 
ofan emergency or for use before and after the contest. You will 
also want your radio receiving set in good shape for receiving 
time ticks and weather reports. I well remember that while 
eossing the Gulf Stream in the big blow of ’36 the only thing 
that we could get on our radio set was “ My friends . . .”’ while 
what we were after was the time. 

Ifyou use a fluid fuel cook stove, you had better give it a good 
going over since these gadgets sometimes can cause a good deal 
of trouble due to minor maladjustments. 

The safety devices which are required consist mainly of suffi- 
cient small boat or raft equipment to take off the whole crew, 
suitable and well rigged life lines and life rings equipped with 
water lights, so located that they may be tossed to a man over- 
board promptly in case of need. In addition, the committee en- 
courages the use of some form of individual life line which may 
be attached to any convenient spot when a man has to go for- 
ward to handle sail. Some skippers have provided their crews 
with a belt somewhat like those worn by window cleaners. 
These are equipped with good strong straps and special snap 
hooks which can be snapped around a shroud or a life line while 
the wearer is working forward. A modification of this is a simple 
piece of rope with a small eye splice in one end and a snap hook 
in the other. The line is passed around the wearer’s waist, 
through the eye splice and is snapped to a secure anchorage. 
Just a detail, but it could be important: snap hooks, if they be- 
come upset, can open accidentally; it is better, therefore, to use 
a hook which has a sliding bolt like a jib snap. Such a hook is a 
harness fitting and may be bought from one of the big mail 
order houses. 

Life lines should be so spaced that it will be difficult or impos- 
sible for a man to fall overboard between them. Three lines, 
spaced about 12” and stretched taut, are good. They should be 
of wire rope, set up with turnbuckles. This may sound silly to 
the uninitiated but I know of an instance where a skipper was 
knocked unconscious by a flying block and went over the side 
before anyone could grab-him. He was rescued after much 
maneuvering and the risk of drowning. So I say rig three good 
lifelines port and starboard. 

Two ring buoys with water lights attached are required by 
the committee to be lo- 
cated handy to the 
helmsman so that they 
may be thrown quickly 
in case of need. The 
water lights are re- 
quired because it is al- 
most impossible to lo- 
cate a man overboard 
or a ring buoy in a sea 
without some special 
means of detection. The 
water light gives off a 
bright light at night 
and a smoke in daylight 

-which makes the task 
of finding the -victim 
easier. There is a new 



































Up the mast aboard 
“Avanti” in preparation 
for an ocean race. Care 
and preparation pay big 
dividends 























Ellsworth Ford 


Give a thought to the condition of your sails. The chances are 












































Frederic Lewis 
Spit and polish, elbow grease and care. Putting the bottom of one of 
the big fellows in shape for the contest. Note how she glistens 


device on the market which has been installed on numerous 
boats during the war. It consists of a rope ring about 8” diam- 
eter to which a length of small strong line is attached. The end 
of the small line is secured to the ship. When not in use, the line 
is coiled down within a circular receptacle, the latter is covered 
with a piece of canvas and the rope ring is forced down over the 
outside to hold the cover in place. In case of need, the rope ring 
is grabbed and thrown quickly to the man overboard who may 
then be dragged aboard by the small line which is amply strong 
for the purpose. 

Having taken care of the safety of both vessel and crew, it is 
in order to give some thought to comfort. One of the most de- 
sirable qualities in an offshore cruising and racing yacht is a 
snug, dry and well ventilated cabin. This means that all deck 
openings such as hatches and skylights should be as nearly 
watertight as possible. Probably the hatch in the fore deck will 
be battened down if the weather gets bad; other hatches should 
be equipped with sponge rubber gaskets (if you can get the ma- 
terial) and adequate means should be provided for locking them 
in position. A temporary canvas dodger over the companion 
slide will help to keep out unwanted water but one of those per- 
manent slide housings which Olin Stephens developed for 
Stormy Weather would be better. Dorade type ventilators are 
now well known to most yachtsmen. They strain the water out 
of the air, allowing the latter to go below and sending the for- 
mer overboard where it belongs. On a well-found ocean racing 
yacht they are considered practically a necessity nowadays. 

One of the worst hazards on deck is that of slipping, with con- 
sequent injury to one’s toes. A small amount of the finest 
pumice powder mixed with the deck paint or varnish will pre- 
vent this. As little as a half cupful to the quart of paint will do 
the trick. Mix thoroughly, add a little turps if necessary to make 
spreading easier, and apply in the usual manner. 

Below decks there are numerous things which will contribute 
to the crew’s comfort. Proper bunk boards, for example, to pre- 
vent the men off watch from being thrown out of their bunks. 
There are many types of bunk board; those that hinge down, 
those attached with brackets and those made from canvas or 
webbing secured to the inside of the bunk and snapped to the 
deck beams overhead when in use. 

Means of drying soaked clothes will be a great comfort and 
for this there is nothing to equal a coal fire, either in the galley 
range or in one of those cabin heaters which are so comforting 
in cold or damp weather. Plenty of warm blankets should be 
available in case of need. : 

Moving about in the cabin of a yacht at sea can be quite diffi- 
cult when the sea makes up and for this reason it is a comfort to 


_ have good strong hand rails secured to the beams of the cabin 


roof, where they may be easily grabbed in case of need. If the 
(Continued on page 108) 

















The plywood-built “Laurita” under sail in Palo Alto Harbor 


building except for Uncle Sam, I became interested in the 

possibilities for boat construction offered by waterproof ply- 
wood. I studied the designs available but could find none for a 
small sloop, so decided to prepare my own plans. After making 
a number of preliminary sketches and doing considerable 
figuring, I was convinced that such a boat could be built at a 
cost lower than that for one of the conventional type of planked 
hull. I also believed that maintenance costs would be less. My 
previous boatbuilding experience gave me confidence that the 
job would not be too difficult. 

I made a model to the scale of 1” to 1’ of waxed cardboard, 
ballasted it to the proper water line and fitted it with a mast 
and a yard. Weights attached to this yard were used to incline 
the model to any desired angle of heel. Then, putting the model 
in the water alongside of the yacht club float, the effect of the 
tidal stream flowing past the hull at various angles of inclination 
was studied. This series of experiments, and some constructive 
criticism by a friendly professional yacht designer, determined 
the plans from which the boat was built. 

Her principal dimensions are: length over all, 23’ 0’; beam, 
6’ 6”; draft, 3’ 8’’. She carries 1000 pounds of lead on her keel 
and has 300 to 400 pounds of inside trimming ballast in addition. 
Using 4” waterproof plywood panels 24’ long, two pieces 24’ 
wide were required for the topsides and two pieces 36” wide for 
the bottom. The deck required one 12’ length 48’’ wide and a 
similar piece went to make bunks, bulkheads, and various 
gussets. One piece of 3/8”, 7’ long and 36” wide, went into the 
cockpit coaming and the sides of the cabin trunk. The keel was 
worked out of a 6” by 2’ and stem and horn timber were cut 
from 6” by 12’, to permit the rounded ends. Deadwood was 
made of 4” by 12’. Frames were of Douglas fir, 114” by 3”, 
fitted with 14”’ plywood gussets at the chine and floor timbers 
of the same material. 


\IVE years or so ago, before the war put an end to any 


The boat was built bottom up. The frames were set up on the 


floor and the keel, with stem and horn timber bolted to it, was 
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BUILDING A 
PLYWOOD SLOOP 


By F. D. BANHAM 


fitted down to them. The deadwood was then worked out and 
fitted to the keel and the chine and sheerstrake were sprung in 
on the frames and fastened. The sheerstrake was rabbeted to 
take the side planking. Next, the plywood bottom and sides 
were carefully fitted and clamped in place, then glued and 
screwed to frames, keel, chine and sheerstrake. 

The lead keel was poured in place, the mold being formed by 
two panels of ordinary plywood screwed to the deadwood, filler 
pieces being fitted forward and aft. These were of wood shaped 
to.give the desired outline to the lead. Fillets inside of the mold 
were of fire clay to make the rounded corners. Holes for the 
bolts were bored through keel and deadwood and the bolts, 
with large washers on them, projected up into the mold and the 
lead was poured around them. Bracing and clamps across the 
open top of the mold were used to prevent distortion and the 
lead was poured very slowly and at as low a temperature as 
was possible. 

The rudder stock was made of a 1” bronze rod with two heavy 
bronze bars brazed to it and an oak frame bolted to them. The 
sides were formed of 14” waterproof plywood, glued and 
screwed to the oak frame and tapered off to a thin edge aft. The 
interior was filled with pitch melted and run in through a hole 
near the stock. The stock turns in bronze pipe of 1” iron pipe 
size screwed into the keel and running up through the cockpit 
floor; its upper end is squared to take the tiller. A heel pintle 
just clear of the lead supports the rudder. 

The power plant is an Austin auto engine, set a few inches of 
center to port, the propeller being the same amount to star- 
board. A two-groove pulley 5” diameter is bolted to the flywheel 
of the engine and drives the propeller shaft, on which an 8” 
pulley is mounted, through two 5/8” V belts. A flat faced idler 
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The mold for the lead keel was formed of plywood bolted to the deat 
wood and the keel was cast in place. Notice the wide siding of th 
stem to allow the round face to be formed 
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pulley, controlled from the cockpit, tightens or loosens these 
bale and also acts as a clutch. The 8” pulley runs on a ball- 
hearing hub secured to the propeller shaft by set screws. This 
hub has a 5” flange with two notches in it opposite to each 
other. The face of the pulley has two pawls which engage these 
notches when under power; when they are disengaged, the 

propeller can revolve freely. Fresh water cooling is provided, 
7 salt water from the heat exchange tank and the salt water 
irculating pump discharging into the exhaust line just abaft a 
Ubend. This U bend rises well up into the boat and discharges 
sme 8” or 10” above the water line. There is also a fresh water 
tank of 34-gallon capacity which provides a head of water on 
the heat exchange tank. This latter tank is hung under the 
foor of the cockpit. The fresh water from the engine jacket 
drculates into it by thermo-siphon action. 

The cockpit is deep and self-bailing and has seats and a locker 
atits after end. The hatch to this locker is ventilated since the 
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Body plan. She carries 1000 

pounds of lead on her keel in 

addition to 300 to 400 

pounds of inside trimming 
ballast 











U bend in the exhaust line rises into it. Two transoms are fitted 
in the cabin, with pipe berths, wider than the transoms, above 
them. 

The hollow mast, of spruce, is of rectangular section about 
34” by 414” at the heel. The corners are well rounded and filler 
pieces are fitted from the heel to a foot above the gooseneck, at 
the spreaders and at the head. It steps in a bronze socket on the 
cabin top, the thrust being taken on a 114” galvanized pipe 
running down to the keel. Pipe flanges are fitted top and 
bottom; these are bolted to the keel and to a block fitted 
between the beams and to the under side of the cabin roof. 

The short bowsprit was added after some months of sailing. 


Construction is of Yo" 

waterproof plywood 

panels for deck, top- 

sides and bottom. Frames 

are of Douglas fir. The 

mast steps on top of the 
cabin trunk 


She has been in the water for more than three years and the 
plywood is in good condition; there are no leaks. Here in 
Cailfornia we are able to sail practically twelve months in the 
year. Though some of the winter nights are frosty, I have slept 
aboard many times, both winter and summer. I have sailed her 
from Palo Alto up to San Francisco many times. Anyone who 
has had a taste of what this 25-mile stretch of water has to 
offer does not belittle the strength of the riorthwesters which 
storm up the bay nor the sort of sea they stir into action. I’ve 
been a bit worried at times but the boat brought me home — 
a little wet around the edges but safe and sound. I’ve sgiled in 
larger boats and think that for a small one she does mighty well. 


She is 23’ O” over all, 6’ 6” beam and_ 
3’ 8” draft 

















































There is a need for a rating rule which will make it possible for the various and sundry 
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classes of small one-designs to compete in a mixed fleet on some sort of equitable basis 


A RATING RULE FOR THE SMALL FRY 


By FLOYD E. GEORGE 


agreement among the sailing fraternity is the need for 

a rating rule which would make it possible for the vari- 
ous and sundry classes of small one-design boats to compete in 
a mixed fleet on some sort of an equitable basis. In my opinion, 
such a rule should be possible if we draw upon our cumulative 
experience — and should prove a threefold blessing. It should 
benefit the sport in general and would undoubtedly be the 
answer to the prayers of many a race committee, and the salva- 
tion of a lot of fellows who, in moving from one locality to an- 
other, discover that the boat which they carted along with them 
is an orphan without kin or competition in the new environ- 
ment. The suggestions which I have set down herein are sug- 
gestions only; gathered from my own experience and presented 
in the hope that they may start some discussion. 

To begin at the beginning of what we know about relative 
speed of sailing craft, every boat dependent upon sail for motive 
power has a potential speed in direct ratio to her water line 
length. Briefly, this potential speed is equal to ~/LWL X 1.35 
(the square root of the water line length in feet times 1.35) — 
the result expressed in knots, not statute miles. This potential 
speed was attained years ago. The ratio has remained practi- 
cally constant and places a maximum limitation upon our ability 
to design. Actual speed is quite something else; it may equal 
but not exceed the limit of potential speed and is dependent upon 
many things:, chiefly LWL, sail area and displacement. The 
correlation of potential speed and actual speed is the whole 
sailing game in a nutshell; when the one equals the other we 
have perfection in design, ideal sailing conditions and a master 
helmsman directing a perfect crew. 

It is around the three main factors of water line length, sail 
area and displacement that practically all of our present-day 
rating rules have been formulated. While none of these rules 
has proven flawless, they have made it possible to rate the larger 
yachts, with a relatively small degree of error, over such dis- 
tances as the Bermuda race, the Mackinac classic, and even the 
long trek to Honolulu. 

It is my conviction that these three main factors would be 
just as applicable in rating a mixed group of the little center- 
boarders which make up the mosquito fleet if, in computing the 
displacement factor, we give the consideration to the weight of 
the crew. In the'large yacht, carrying tons of ballast on a deeply 
submerged keel, crew weight is a small part of the displacement. 


()« POINT upon which there seems to be general 


In the small boat, it may easily become a major consideration 
I believe that if it were possible to stage a race of a mixed fleet 
of Lightnings, Snipes and the writer’s Sea-Bees, for instance, in 
which the boats were sailed with the human element eliminated, 
and then resail the same yace with various crew weights aboard, 
it would prove that the ratio between crew weight and net dis 
placement has a definite bearing on performance. To reduce my 
theorizing to something tangible; crew weight is merely dead 
weight until it becomes a factor in keeping the boat on her best 
sailing lines; then it becomes ballast in its most effective form. 
The moment that we apply the weight of the crew (or any por 
tion of it) to windward or leeward, we automatically increas 
or decrease the boat’s stability, so it seems self evident that, in 
the small boat of light displacement, crew weight and its bearing 
on rating should be in proportion to beam (or rather half-beam). 
Of our present-day rating rules, the Universal Rule is proba- 
bly the least complicated, so far as main factors are concerned, 
and for that reason I have used it in working out the ratings for 
the boats in question in an attempt to reduce my theories to 
something that we can get our teeth into and chew on. 

The Universal Rule formula, shorn of most of its complics- 
LWL X VSA 
YD 
water line times the square root of the sail area, divided by the 
cube root of the displacement, the displacement being expressed 
in cubic feet. For a Snipe it would be 18 per cent of LWL (13.5) 
X VSA (4/116) or 10.8 divided by the displacement factor 
which we shall determine presently, in the light of our above 
stated theories. The minimum allowable weight for a Snipe 
450 lbs. for the boat and equipment, exclusive of the crew. Nov 
let us assume that the Snipe-is carrying a crew weighing 30 
Ibs. and we will divide the 300 by 14 the beam of five feet, 0 
24%, and add the result (120 lbs.) to the 450, and our Snipe 
has a displacement rating of 570 lbs. or 9 cubic feet. The cule 
root of 9 (if you don’t own a slide rule, you will have to get 
the hard way) is 2.08. Now our completed rating formula fo 

the Snipe in question is: 


: 13.5 X 10.8 
Rating equals .18 oe 12.60 


To restate our rule, then, in its entirety: 
‘ LWL X VSA 
Rating = .18 5 


(Continued on page 94) 


tions, is: rating = .18 or, 18 per cent of the load 
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CALIFORNIA ANTICIPATES 
ACTIVE WINTER CALENDAR 


» The Salton Sea Championships, the 
Annual Midwinter Regatta and a Cruise 
to the Mexican Gulf will headline the 
California winter calendar. 

Three years and eight months is a long 
time to be harbor-bound. Men of the 
Southern California racing fleets are mak- 












































= ing up for that period of irksome in- 
= § activity with a regatta schedule which 
: will keep sail, speed and power busy 
oH throughout the fall and winter seasons. 
~ Bf Thefirst to setexact dates for a resumption 
= & ofamajor regatta were thespeed boat men. 
et Despite the lack of time, officials have 
rounded up all the ingredients for the 
fifth Annual Salton Sea Championship 
Regatta. The schedule calls for mile trials 
for all classes of inboard hydroplanes on 
November 17th, competition for out- 
boards and inboards on the 18th and out- 
board mile trials plus a special three-heat 
inboard open championship race on the 
19th. Of the 26 world records established 
in four prewar Salton regattas, 18 still 
stand on the record books. 
. Site of the regatta will be Salton Sea 
“ih Y.C. on the northeast shoreline of the 
“e Sea, just an hour’s drive from Palm 
Springs and 25 miles from U. 8S. Trans- 
| zy} continental Highway 99 at Indio. The 
de, course markers are of heavy pipe, per- 
| i nanently driven into the bottom of the 
aff 2. Accurate to the inch, in 1940 these 
best markers were established by direct survey, 
i each one set in place with intersecting 
7 transits. It was a two weeks’ job for 
survey crew and pile driver to set the 37 
‘i markers of the two courses. During the 
) vi war, the Navy established a huge sea- 
omy plane base on the Big Salton and removed 
Ya the markers as perils to navigation. A.S.C. 
wa Officials, with volunteer help from drivers, 
: for are now engaged in replacing them. Sea 
ite Perpetual trophies are at stake for all 
dasses as well as trophies for winners of 
ng lst, 2nd and 3rd places in each class. 
Medallions will be presented to all drivers 
load @ establishing world records in mile trials 
or competition. 
y the The Pacific Motor Boat Trophy Race, 
- usually held at Newport Harbor in No- 





vember, will be added to the schedule of 
vents at Salton Sea Y.C. This will be 
the 11th annual running of this event 
open to all classes of inboard hydro- 
planes and is symbolical of the speed 
boat championship of the Pacific Coast. 
The match for this race consists of three 
15 mile heats and will be held on the 214 
mile course after inboard mile trials and 
scheduled competition have been com- 
pleted. C. King Brugman, senior vice pres- 
ident of the A.P.B.A., requested A.S.C. 
Oficials to include the P.M.B. race in 
the Salton schedule as he deemed it 
inwise to attempt to hold the 45-miler 
in the still crowded Newport Harbor chan- 
uels this season. The California Y.C. 
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sponsors the P.M.B. race and administers 


the trophy. 


The regatta will be run under sanction 
of the A.P.B.A. and National Racing 
Commissioner Arthur L. Bobrick will 
attend as representative of the sanctioning 
body. This will be the first sanctioned 
major championship speed boat regatta to 
be held since Pearl Harbor. Owing to the 
inactivity of the racing associations during 
the war, mailing lists of drivers are proba- 
bly inaccurate and any one wishing entry 
blanks or additional information may 
address the General Chairman of the 
regatta: Fred H. Thatcher, Jr., at P. O. 
Box 247, Newport Beach, California. 

The Southern California Y.A., which 
met on alternate months during the war, 
has now returned to a schedule of monthly 
meetings to expedite drafting the master 
calendar for coming events. At the last 
meeting of this group, presided over by 
Commodore John Foy, a record attend- 
ance voted to hold the Annual Midwinter 
Regatta off Los Angeles Harbor in Febru- 
ary. The regatta, as in the past, will 
include scheduled races for the ocean 
racing classes, handicap classes, and the 
many classes of class and one-design 
boats. Dinghies and small boats will have 
their separate courses and power cruiser 
men will conduct a predicted log cruiser 
race in conjunction with the regatta. The 
Midwinter Regatta has not been held since 
1941, and its revival will provide all classes 
with their first big postwar championship 
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Ellsworth Ford 
The training ship ‘‘Danmark,” which was attached to the Coast Guard Academy during the 


war, has recently returned to her native Denmark. One of her last appearances was at the 
Cruising Club’s rendezvous at Block Island, when “boarding parties” were the order of the day 


regatta. The S.C.Y.A. has also decided to 
schedule the Ned Manning Memorial 
series in the immediate future. Dates will 
be announced at the next monthly meet- 
ing. 

Discussions at S.C.Y.A. meetings lead 
to the opinion that the annual meeting of 
the Trans-Pacific Y.C., soon to be held, 
will decide not to attempt to hold the 
Honolulu Race until 1947. However a 
substitute cruise to the Mexican Gulf has 
been proposed for this winter. Plans, now 
in the formative stage, call for the fleet to 
leave San Diego on the 6th of January, 
cruise around the cape and rendezvous at 
Guaymas. Several weeks will be spent in 
the Gulf before the return cruise to San 
Diego. The Gulf is a hunter’s and fisher- 
man’s paradise at that time of year and 
those who participate will enjoy an ex- 
perience well worth remembering. A score 
of yachtsmen have signified that they are 
ready to go and San Francisco Bay has 
sent word that many of the “Bay City” 
skippers are awaiting definite word of the 
event. The weather along the Mexican 
coast at that time of year is at its best 
and the powerful northwest wind which 
has to be bucked all the way from the cape 
on the return trip tapers off during Janu- 
ary and February and is seldom bad in the 
early winter months. Staff Commodore 
Lonnie Jessop, of S.D.Y.C., who origi- 
nated the idea for the cruise, is dealing 
directly with officials of the Mexican gov- 
ernment to assure the cruising skippers 
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A portion of the 30-boat fleet prepares for one of the races in the second National Cham- 
pionships of the Penguin Class which were held recently at the Old Dominion Boat Club, 
Alexandria, Virginia 


that there will be no “extra legal” fees and 
fines which have been the bugaboo of 
Mexican cruising in the past. Some of the 
larger power cruisers will join the sailing 
fleet in the cruise, which will be conducted 
under auspices of the Pacific Coast Y.A. 
It is probable that, if Trans-Pacific should 
decide to hold the Honolulu Race in 1946, 
the Mexican cruise would be cancelled but 
such a decision seems to be a remote 
possibility. 

The San Diego Y.C. is reviving week- 
end races to La Jolla, and the first of these 
sailing events is scheduled to be held 
early in November. Entrants race from 
§.D.Y.C. to La Jolla, drop the hook for 
the week-end, and race back to a finish 
line off Ballast Point. 

Kent Hircucock 


WALTER LAWSON WINS 
PENGUIN CHAMPIONSHIP 


> The way to win a national champion- 
ship twice i succession was demonstrated 
by Walter Lawson, of Washington, D. C., 
when he kept the National Penguin 
Trophy away from 30 competitors. Sail- 
ing boats, supplied by the Potomac River 
and Hampton, Va., fleets, Penguin sailors 
from three states and the District of 
Columbia, tried for the national champion- 
ship on the Potomac River at Alexandria, 
Va., on September 15th and 16th for the 
first time since 1941. Lack of wind on 
Saturday delayed the start of the five-race 
finals, which had to be sailed entirely on 
Sunday. 

Since there were more racers than boats, 
the best way to handle the situation 
seemed to be to divide the sailors into two 
groups, to race alternately in boats other 
than their own, for the eliminations. The 
first ten skippers in each division were then 
eligible for the finals. Eric Nordholm, a 
Washington Sea Scout, made three firsts 
in his division on Saturday and looked 


good for the finals. Shifting winds kept the 
race committee on its toes that day, and 
the prospects for a good day on Sunday 
were bad, with a hurricane working its way 
up the coast. However, the championship 
races were run off in nearly ideal condi- 
tions. The wind held in practically the 
same quarter all day, varying in intensity 
from just enough to keep all the boats 
moving to a rail-down breeze. — 

J. L. Turnham, of Hampton, Va., took 
first place in the first race of the champion- 
ship series. Another Hampton man placed 
first in the next race, Charles Boykin. The 
triangular course of the middle of the 
series must have been just right for 
Lawson, who was able to add a first to two 
previous fourths. The windward and lee- 
ward set-up of the fourth race gave 
Boykin another first. Len Penso, of Falls 
Church, Va., had a stiff fight to keep 
J. L. Stevens in second place in the last 
race. After a number of protests, most of 
them minor in nature, had been resolved 
and the scores added up, the finals found 
Lawson with 78.7 points, Stevens with 
75.3 and Penso with 70.0 points. For those 
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who were left out due to the elimination 
races, three short races were run off in the 
Potomac in front of the club. Five skippers 
competed in these consolation races, which 
were won smartly by fifteen-year-old Ian 
MacIntosh, of Arlington, Va. 

The program of events for the week-end 
included the annual meeting of the Asggpo. 
ciation and election of officers on Friday 
evening, September 14th. The retiring 
president, Heintz, of Arlington, Va., has 
done an excellent job. The new man 
elected to the position, Len Penso, a naval 
architect with the Coast Guard, has 
demonstrated his ability as commodore 
of the Potomac River 8.A. The new ex. 
ecutive vice-president will be J. N. Daniel, 
of Hampton, Va. Secretary-treasurer 
Ralph Youngs has been doing a two-man 
job, so his duties were divided into two 
separate posts. Secretary-elect is Walter 
Lawson, and the treasurer is Robert 
Browning. Benjamin A. White of San 
Diego, Calif., and Seymour Sobelman of 
New York City were elected regional vice. 
presidents. Electees will take office on 
January Ist, 1946. 

Summary of the first ten places in the 
final results follows: 


Walter Lawson Columbia Y.C. 78.7 points 
J. L. Stevens Hampton Y.C. go - 7% 
_Leonard Penso Columbia Y.C. m0 
Joseph Krafft Old Dominion B.C. 65.3 ‘ 
Charles Boykin Hampton Y.C. 64.4 
Frank Krafft - Alexandria, Va. 62.2 

Eric Nordholm Corinthian Y.C. 61.9 “ 
Ralph Youngs Old Dominion B.C. 60.0 “ 
Phelps Hunt Washington, D.C. 57.3 “ 
J. L. Turnham Hampton Y.C. 50.0 “ 


JOHN Burrovuass II 


LAWRENCE F. PERCIVAL 


> In the death of Lawrence F. Percival 
late in September, yachting in Massachv- 
setts waters, and particularly around 
Marblehead where he had a home, lost one 
of its foremost and best known sailors. He 
was 65 years of age when he passed away. 

Lawrence Percival had been active in 
New England waters for many years anda 
list of the boats he owned and sailed iss 
long one, including those in nearly every 
class from the old ‘‘Sonders”’ to the “R”s 
and “Q”s of a later date. Most of his 
early boats bore the name Sally, with s 
numeral after each to designate which of 


One of the new 18-foot Chris-Crafts which are available with 60 or 90 hp. engines giving 
top speeds of 28 and 34 m.p.h. A deluxe Navy top or streamlined cabin are among the 
items available as extra equipment 
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the line she was. Perhaps eleven or twelve 
carried the name, and most of them were 
successful and some are still afloat under 




















ter their original names. He was also inter- 

ert ested in power boat racing in its early 

an years when speed was not as great as it is 

off today, and his Gee Whiz ran many famous 

ce-M races against such early speedsters as the 
ong Fiat, Standard and Mercedes, USA. 

He was a former Commodore of the 

the Corinthian Y.C., of Marblehead, and 

was active in that organization for many 

ints years. He was also one of the instigators 

‘ and sponsors of the series of Fisherman’s 

a Races which were for a time an annual 

' event between the U. S. and Canada, and 

; which produced such boats as the Blue- 

“ nose, Henry Ford, Esperanto and Gertrude 

: Thebaud. He loved all competition on the 
water. 

I He was a member also of the Eastern 
Y.C., the Cruising Club of America and of 
the Master Mariners Association of 

val Gloucester. While not active afloat during 

de the past few years, his place in Eastern 

sal yachting will be hard to fill. . 

one’ «LAKE MICHIGAN WINS GREAT 

‘Hell LAKES CLASS R CHAMPIONSHIP 

ty > It seems to make no difference to skip- 

nda per Harry Nye of Chicago what size or 

isata ‘ype of boat he is sailing. Whether she be a 

very light and diminutive adagio-dancing Star 

R's or one of the heavier ‘‘Rs,” his hand on 

his the helm endows her with a vigor and zest 

th alg ‘hat brings her across the finish line a 

sh off Winner. Nye aptly demonstrated this abil- 


ity at Rocky River, Ohio, over the Labor 
Day week-end by winning the Great Lakes 
Y.R.U.-sponsored Class R crew races. 
Sailing six races in three days of heavy 
weather, he took five firsts and one second 












“gall place. His competitors for the title were 
sl the handpicked ‘“‘R” crews of Lakes Erie 
“<"m and Ontario, the former headed by Com- 





modore Lee E. Wilson of Cleveland Y.C., 
recently returned from a trick as a lieu- 
tenant commander in the Navy, and the 
latter by Kendall Castle, Jr., of Rochester. 

Sailing in the winning crew with Nye 
were Edward Schnabel, owner of Yankee, 
Edmond Pillsbury and Perry Alford. New- 
ton Castle, Major Horace Ford and Lee 
Rustling made up the rest of the Lake 
Ontario crew, while Wilson had with him 
Commodore Alexander Winton, Jr., J. 
Arthur Shomer and Ted Corns. Boats 










ving 
the 






~ Rosenfeld Photos _ 
“Polly” is double planked 
with mahogany and is of bent 
frame construction. Her deck 





is of plywood and teak. 
Rigging is of stainless steel 
and sails are by Ratsey 


The crew’s quarters are for- 
ward; next aft is the galley. 
The main cabin has wide tran- 
soms and numerous lockers. 
Abaft the main cabin isa toilet 
to port, lockers to starboard 
and the owner’s stateroom 


used for the series were Robin, owned by 
Al Edgerton, Commodore Wilson’s Cotton 
Blossom and Robert Williamson’s Doress, 
all of the Cleveland Y.C. 

Boat scores for the series were: Cotton 
Blossom, 15.3; Robin, 11.1 and Doress, 
10.1. It was a hard fought and well run 
series. Even the weather man did his bit to 
provide the needed breeze. In spite of the 
heavy weather, marks of the course were 
always checked and set by the diligent 
judges’ committee which consisted of Dr. 
Adrien Ver Brugghen, Chicago, Lieut. 
Commander Robert Haynie, Rochester, 
and James VanDorn, Clyde Jones and 
Chief Judge Harry J. Killius of Cleveland. 
Now that the war may soon become a 
memory, the R Class awaits the return 
of the races for the Richardson Trophy in 
which the crews will sail their own boats 
for the Great Lakes championship. 

Au Mastics 


LAKE ERIE TAKES BARTHEL 
TROPHY 


> Lake Erie won the Barthel trophy, 
emblematic of the crew championship of 
the Great Lakes, when it rolled up 13% 
points in a series of six races sailed over 
the South Shore (Milwaukee) Y.C.’s six- 
mile course. Three of the races were sailed 
over a triangle and the remaining three 
contests were over a windward-leeward 
course. 

Originally scheduled to be raced 12 
miles each, the distance was shortened by 
the judges when strong winds from out of 
the northeast built up heavy seas. In fact, 
the seas became so heavy that the second 
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One of the first postwar launchings at 
' City Island was that of Henry Nevins’ 
: recently completed ‘‘Polly.” De- 
signed by Mr. Nevins and R. O. 
Davis, she is 55’ over all, 37’ 1” 
water line, 11’ 5” beam and 7’ 714" 
draft. Her sail area is 1125 sq. ft. 








day’s racing was postponed and four races 
were sailed the last day. Each crew 
manned each yacht in two races with 
Falcon placing first in every race. .The 
Universal Class Q sloops were furnished 
by their respective owners: Clare Udell, 
Falcon (Chicago Y.C.); Otto Dreher, 
Lively Lady (8.S.Y.C.), and Vitas Thomas, 
Spindle (Racine Y.C.). In the first five 
races Falcon, Lively Lady and Spindle 
came home in the order named. 

Spindle was the hard luck yacht, part- 
ing her backstay in one race and blowing 
out her spinnaker in another. The sixth 
race was the deciding one when the Erie 
crew, made up of Robert M. Kerr and 
Edward S. Wunsch as co-skippers, and 
John L. Pottle, Thomas L. Lott, Fred G. 
Goggin and William Dennes as crew 
members, placed Spindle second to gather 
134 points in the series. The Lake Michi- 
gan lads took second honors with 124% 
points and Lake Ontario third with 11%. 

The judges were T. B. Farnsworth, 
I.L.Y.U.; Joseph Snay, L.Y.R.A.; and 
James Barr, L.M.Y.A. Howard Tanger 
served ‘as chairman of the race com- 
mittee. 

Sautty BELL 


“MILWAUKEE JOURNAL” REGATTA 


> Yacht racing on Milwaukee Bay was 
concluded with the sailing of the final 
race in the Seventh Annual Regatta 
sponsored by the Milwaukee Journal, 
the event having been postponed from 
August 5th due to weather conditions 
prevailing at that time. Of the 161 original - 
entries, 129 took the starting gun in a 10- 
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“*Well — we almost made it!” 


mile easterly wind with smooth water 
inside the breakwater, where the smaller 
yachts raced, and a 12-mile breeze on the 
outer course. 

Thousands of spectators viewed the 
event from nearly every point of the four- 
mile shore line, while scores of privately 
owned power cruisers were jammed to 
their rails with owners and their guests. 
The larger yachts racing outside over a 
9-mile triangle made a picturesque back- 
ground for the little fellows who sailed 
the inside 3-mile triangle. Fleets from 
Michigan, Minnesota, Illinois, Indiana 
and Wisconsin were represented by inland 
Cubs and cat boats. 

The Journal regatta, having been con- 
tinued throughout the war years, has 
given a very real impetus to midwest 
yacht racing. With the return of the war 
veterans, yachting bids fair to become 
rated among the major sports on both the 
Great Lakes and the hundreds of inland 
lakes situated in the midwest. There are 
more than 800 small though navigable 
lakes in Wisconsin and even a greater 
number in Minnesota. 

A summary of the winners in the vari- 
ous divisions follows: * 


Inland Lake Division: 


E Class — Trouble, Cliff Faestel (Milwau- 
kee). 

C Class — Penny, Paul Fuge (Cedar Lake). 

Cubs — Moby Dick, Bud Melges (Lake 
Geneva). 

Lake Michigan Division: 

R Class Universals — Gossoon II, M. and 
M. Seymer (South Shore). 

Class B Cruisers — Carolyn Too, Harry Zie- 
mann (Milwaukee-South Shore). 

Class C Cruisers — Lassie, W. T. and W. J. 
Lawrie (South Shore). 

Class D Cruisers — Swiss Navy, Herman 
Nunnemacher (South Shore). 

Stars — Ruffnek, J. H. VanDyke (Milwau- 
kee). 

Lightnings — Bobby Sox, Robert Tate, Jr. 
(Milwaukee). 


Seagulls — Tarfu, Richard Beck (Marquette 
Naval R.O.T.C.). 

National One-Design — Govnor II, Osborn- 
Drewry (South Shore). 

Handicap Division, Class C— Ella M., 
Geert Beling. 

Handicap Division, Class D— Jean III, 
Harold Wollenzein (South Shore). 

Birds, Pups and Menominees — Rinette, Carl 
Wegner (Milwaukee). 

Snipes — Snipe, Hawley Boyce (South 
Shore). 

Comets, Sun Rays and South Shore Ones — 
Scamp, Robert Tietz (South Shore). 

Sailing Canoes — Buccaneer, Carl Wilke 
(Milwaukee C.C.). 

Sauty BELL 


COLLEGE STAR TITLE GOES TO M.L.T. 


> On the Thames River, September 8th 
and 9th, Commodore Leigh Brite of the 
M.I.T. Nautical Association sailed to 
victory in a hotly contested series for the 
Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A. Third Annual Star 
championship held by the U. S. Coast 
Guard Academy B.C. By the triumph, 
Tech became the first member of the 
association to win legs on all of the 
I.C.Y.R.A’s three major national sailing 
titles, the others being the national dinghy 
crown for the Morss Trophy, five times, and 
the McMillan Cup, won by Tech in 1943. 
Although the field was cut to seven 
finalists by the last minute withdrawal of 
Northeastern, whose Munroe Hale had 
finished fifth in the world’s championships 
ten days earlier, the competition was close 
throughout the racing held in fresh to 
moderate southwest and southerly winds. 
As the last race started, five of the seven 
entries had a mathematical chance of vic- 
tory and three (Tech, Coast Guard, 
and Yale) were only single points apart. 
Bill Chesley, of Yale, went into the final 
race leading by a point and turned the 
weather mark first. However, on the long 
run before the second beat to the finish, 
Brite sailed his boat into a fine lead. He 
covered Yale closely all the way home, 


~ YACHTING 


dropping the Elis’ craft into fourth place 
astern of Harvard, sailed by Jim Zimmer. 
man, and Coast Guard, with Commodore 
Billy Page at the stick. 

Coast Guard, Tech and Yale each took 
turns leading the pack as three races were 
sailed on Saturday afternoon and the re- 
mainder on Sunday. After a slow start, 
Archie Maclay, sailing for the ‘defending 
Williams club, came up on Sunday to 
threaten the leaders while Harvard was 
always in the running. Brite won three 
races, two of his victories coming at the 
end when they counted most, Chesley, of 
Yale, led the fleet twice, and single wins 
were credited to Bill Page, of Coast Guard, 
and Archie Maclay, of Williams. 

The final team scores were: M.LT., 
43; Yale, 41; Coast Guard, 40; Williams, 
37; Harvard, 36; Pennsylvania, 25; and 
Stevens, 18. 

LronArp M. Fow te 


ED EARLE DIES 


p> Edward Earle, contributor of many ar- 
ticles and of the monthly “‘ Massachusetts 
Bay Flashes” in Y acut1ne and for 20 years 
yachting editor and sports writer for The 
Boston Herald, died suddenly October 9th 
at his Beacon Hill, Boston, apartment of a 
heart attack. He was 55. 

An enthusiastic sailing man as well as 
an able yachting writer, Ed Earle was 
“dean” of the active Boston yachting 
writers at the time of his death. He died 
without knowing that a large group of 
sailing men in Boston had planned a din- 
ner in his honor to be held October 15th at 
the Boston Y.C. Born in Worcester, Mass., 
son of Stephen C. Earle, a well known 
Massachusetts architect, Ed attended 
Clark College and the United States Coast 
Guard Academy, and was a telephone en- 
gineer and steel company officer prior to 
his enlistment in the Marines in 1917. He 
rose to Ist lieutenant of the Marines and 
was battery officer aboard the USS 
Wyoming at the surrender of the German 
North Sea fleet, resigning in 1919 and later 
going into newspaper work. 


Fred Johnson 
Betty and Bob White, of Balboa, Cal., who 


won the International Snipe Championship 
held at the Chicago Corinthian Y.C. 
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A CRUISE OF THE 
“FLAGSHIP IN EXILE’ 


Editor, YACHTING: 

p The phrase “Flagship in Exile” was 
coined by Harry Maxwell in referring to 
the schooner Mistress due to the fact that 
she was not put in commission for three 
of the years that I have served as com- 
modore of the New York Y.C. 

This season, however, I did hoist my 
flag early in August. In the hurricane of 
1944 the Mistress had chafed at the moor- 
ing to which she was attached and, after 
kicking a stone wall to pieces, she settled 
ina small creek. She did more damage to 
the wall than the wall did to her but she 
did require substantial repairs. Today 
Mistress is at least as good as she ever ‘was 
in her long seagoing career; I think better. 

One reason for putting Mistress in 
commission was the fact that I had bought 
a house in Nantucket which gave me an 
ideal cruising objective, and my first 
cruise since the beginning of hostilities 
was an interesting and unusual trip to 
that island and return. Although yacht 
hands were scarce in the spring of 1945, 
I was able to get the man who had served 
me in my power boat Maid and, with 
friends to help out, I was not worried by 
the man power problem. On August 8th, 
I was ready to get under way. My Fleet 
Captain and constant cruising companion, 
Douglass Green, was on hand in addition 
toa young nephew who made a pier head 
jump. A third member of the deck de- 
partment was the son of my farmhand. 

I have owned sail boats for some 45 
years and not one of them has had an 
auxiliary engine, so when I start on a 
cruise the wind and the tide play a big part 
in deciding the time of arrival. This 
particular cruise was no exception as is 
shown by the log which reveals that we 
took 60 hours to get to Nantucket and 24 
hours to get back. The passage was 
marked by three special features. First, 
we had very light airs for all but the last 
six hours. Second, after getting through 
Plum Gut on the last of a fair tide and 
optimistically heading for Vineyard Sound, 
we were caught by the flood and carried 
all the way back through The Race. There 
was just enough air so that we could keep 
heading east, but our course was de- 
termined by the tide and nothing else. It 
was too deep to anchor and as it was a 
clear night there was nothing to worry 
about except our loss of time. The third 
feature of the trip occurred off Sakonnet. 
We had been hearing the sound of heavy 
firing from the direction of Newport all 
morning but about 1330 we saw shells fall- 
ing in the water so close that they splashed 
the sails. 

A freshening breeze enabled us to pass 
the entrance to Vineyard Haven just at 
dark and, since the wind was fair we 
carried on right into port. Nantucket, like 
Port Jefferson and Block Island, is what 
Teall a “lobster pot” harbor. By that I 
mean it has a long, narrow entrance, so 
that if you get in it may be impossible to 


Commodore George 
Roosevelt’s schooner 
“Mistress,” flagship 
of the New York Y.C. 
**Mistress’’ was de- 
signed by C. Sher- 
man Hoyt and built 
in Shelburne, Nova 
Scotia, in 1930. She 
is 60’ over all, 50’ 
water line, 15’ 7” 
beam, and 9 8” 
draft. 

She has sailed each 
of the five races to 
Bermuda which have 
been held since 
1930, and has twice 
raced across the At- 
lantic—to Plym= 
outh, in 1931, and 
to Norway, in 1935 


get out if the wind does not want you to do 
so. It can also be equally impossible to 
enter. But on this occasion the night was 
clear, the wind and tide were fair and I 
could and did sail to an anchorage not too 
far from the yacht club, letting go the 
hook just at midnight. 

The ship stayed at Nantucket till the 
return journey started on August 24th. 
Meanwhile, family kept piling up to such 
an extent that the return trip began to 
resemble a migration. I had on board a 
wife, a daughter, a daughter-in-law and a 
small granddaughter, while the male crew 
was strengthened by the addition of my 
stepson, a coxswain in the Coast Guard. 
It was blowing a fresh easterly when we 
passed the bell buoy outside the break- 
water at 1330 and headed for home. We 
were making time —seven, eight and 
nine knots—the sheets were slightly 
eased and the sea smooth enough to be 
comfortable. We had planned to go into 
Jamestown and spend the night but, hav- 
ing been through the submarine net off 
Newport in 1941 and knowing that naval 
activities were still in full force, I doubted 
if we could get into Newport after dark — 
and so we discovered. Off Newport we 
had searchlights shone in our eyes, we 
saw tracer bullets being fired in all direc- 
tions and the anti-sub net looked most un- 
inviting. There was no “‘ welcome” on that 
mat, so we kept on to the west with a 
fresh NE breeze. I could not help noting 
that we were due to hit The Race at the 
time the tide would be against us at full 
strength, and that we would have a full 
moon. As anticipated, we reached The 
Race at 0330 and, in spite of the steady 
breeze, it took us a long time to put that 
tide behind us. A Coast Guard patrol 
boat came out and looked us over care- 
fully. I don’t know what she thought 
but I was prepared, in case any questions 
were asked, to answer with the code 
letters LO which mean “ My engines are 
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totally disabled.” As my engines are 
totally non-existent I thought it a reason- 
able paraphrase. 

The wind freshened and came right on 
the back of the collar button of the helms- 
man. It was also hazy and raining. While 
we were in the eastern end of the Sound 
it was easy going. The Sound is wide and 
the seas do not build up to an appreciable 
degree, but I knew that from Stratford 
Shoal west it can be very nasty in an 
easterly. There the seas get short and 
steep and are surprisingly big. To add to 
the fun, the wind kept getting stronger as 
we went west. We passed Stratford Shoal 
at 1115, yawing like a lobster pot. Below, 
the girls were being tossed all over the 
cabin; the boys on deck were also being 
tossed about but were hanging on because 
it was mandatory for anyone who cared 
for dry burying. It was also necessary to 
execute several jibes because, with the 
wind dead aft and a big sea, it was impor- 
tant to steer so as to be sure not to execute 
an unpremeditated jibe, which would have 
assured the loss of a mast. The wind kept 
blowing harder, the seas kept getting 
nastier, but home kept getting nearer. We 
passed Lloyds Neck Bell at 1330, just 24 
hours from Nantucket and we were at 
anchorage in Oyster Bay at 1400. 

I think I came close to making two 
records; the slowest trip from Oyster Bay 
to Nantucket and the fastest trip back. 
Of course, 165 nautical miles in 24 hours 
is no sail for the Mistress. Twice we went 
to Bermuda in 75 hours and that meant 
more than 200 miles a day for three days. 
I have made many runs of 200 miles in 24 
hours in ocean races, but that is different 
from bucking the tides in inland waters. 

As a result of that single cruise, I am 
more convinced than ever that yachting 
is going to be increasingly popular. All you 
have to do is look over the sailing waters 
on any week-end; sails are everywhere. 

GerorGE E. RoosEvELtT - 
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“BEACHCOMBER’S” CHRISTMAS GIFT SUGGESTIONS 


NAUTICAL GADGETS 


> The Winsettes’ nautical shop on City 
Island, where all boatmen from the New 
York area and far beyond get sooner or 
later, can solve a lot of your Christmas- 
gifts-for-yachtsmen problems in one visit, 
such is the profusion and variety of gear 
to be found there. A few samples are il- 
lustrated in the accompanying photos. 


(Illustrated above) A Provision Bag for 
general boating use, handy for lugging 
groceries, ice, bottles or what have you 
aboard, is one of a number of bags for 
various uses made for Winsette by Ratsey 
and Lapthorn. It’s of heavy white canvas, 


with your initials or the boat’s name 
stencilled on, and has heavy web handles 
and a double bottom. The price is $3.75. 
Gillguys, useful in any sailing craft, and 
made with brass springs which keep your 
halliards just comfortably taut in wet 
weather or dry, sell for $2.25 a pair, with 
directions for use. The Splicing Kit repre- 
sents a new technique in rope work, the 
tools being pushed between the strands 
with a sewing palm. Three hollow hard- 
wood fids and a splicing hook, the latter 
for light cotton line, handle all sizes of line 
up to 1” diameter. The price is $3.95 in 
canvas case. The Folding Rigger’s Knife is 
an old standby, with high quality blade, 
composition handle and a spike which 
locks in position. 


(Illustrated above) The non-skid Cork 
Tray holds a dozen glasses, is of 44” thick 
laminated cork, washable and hand deco- 
rated with the boat’s name and flags, and 
sells for $6.50. Also non-skid are the 
Beanbag Ashtrays, sitting on a shot-loaded 


bag which prevents their tipping over. 
The tray is burn-proof and a U-bar snuffs 
out your cigarette; $1.25 each. The Cabin 
Light Shields, hand painted with a varied 
assortment of code flags and with narrow 
gold-and-black edging, are 334” high, sell 
for $1.25. (State whether your bulbs stand 
up or hang down.) The three-cell Flash- 
light, in a tough waterproof case, with 
wrist strap, carrying clip and spare bulb 
in the base, sells for $5.25. 

These items and many others come from 
Winsette, 358 City Island Ave., City 
Island 64, New York. 


OLD CHARTS 


> Believe it or not, you can get one of the 
most picturesque and useful Christmas 
gifts for a sailor from the government for 
next to nothing. We refer to the facsimiles 
of originat United States charts (those of 
Long Island Sound are dated 1855 and 
cost a buck each). They are exact copies of 
the originals, of the identical sizes and, 
while you could use them for navigation in 
a pinch, they’re better when suitably 
framed and hung on a wall. For further 
information write the U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Commerce Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C., and ask for a copy of their 
data sheet on “Original Surveys.” 


PICTURES 


> Your seagoing friends will always wel- 
come nautical pictures as Christmas gifts, 
but whatever you do be sure that the 
picture is authentically nautical in every 
line and detail. Else you’ll never hear the 
end of it. 


> Gordon Grant’s nautical paintings fill the 
bill, in both beauty and authenticity, as 
you can see from the one reproduced here. 
Color reproductions approximately 21” 
by 15”, priced at $7.50-each, are available 
of four different pictures — “Lick of 
Paint,” ‘Grand Banker,’ “Clammers,’’ 
and “Sails in the Sea’’ — from YacuTING, 
205 East 42nd St., New York City. 


> Y. Edward Soderberg is another artist 
whose marine etchings have won a fine 
reputation. Available original signed prints 
for Christmas gifts are on the following 
subjects — Comet, 9” by 1214”; Last Leg 
(Lightnings) 8” by 11”; Star Class, 9’’ by 
12”; Eight-Metre Class, 9” by 12”; Stern 
Chase (International Class), 9’’ by 1214”; 


Between Races (Dyer Dinks), 844” by 
1244”; and Tough Goin’ (Snipes), 8” by 
11”, are priced at $18.00 each. On the Rail, 
214” by 334”, is $5.00; and Night Watch, 
9” by 12”, is $30.00. Also available from 
YACHTING. 


- 


TABLE APPOINTMENTS 


> Watertown Ware, originally designed w 
meet Naval specifications and now avail- 
able to the civilian trade, is a plastic table 
service especially designed for seagoing 
use which is lightweight, durable, chip- 
and-break resistant and is not affected by 
seawater, normal food acids, alcohol or 
boiling water. Saucers are designed with a 
little rim to hold the cup in place in a 45° 
roll and plates and dishes are substantially 
based to minimize tipping and sliding. 
Prices range from 20¢ for a saucer to $1.69 
for a 14” over all vegetable dish, with 
20-piece sets, in several selections, priced 
from $6.79 to $7.99. The E. J. Willis Co., 
91 Chambers Street, New York City. 


p> A Slide-Proof Tray, of polished Lucite 
with recesses to hold eight glasses of any 
size up to 25%” diameter, looks like an 
attractive gift for use afloat or ashore, 
priced at $14.25. It may be had from 
F. A. O. Schwartz or Altman’s, New 
York, or Bendine’s, 3412 Greenmount 
Ave., Baltimore, Md. Bendine’s makes a 
special offer of engraving your name, or 
that of your yacht, on the underside of the 
top Lucite shelf. 





MORE MARINE GIFTS 


p> Abercrombie and Fitch offer a wide 
variety of articles which make fine pres- 
ents for the sailing man or his wife. Just 
how catholic is the selection available in 
their store is illustrated by the following 
examples: Nylon Rain Suit (illustrated), 
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and Nylon Rain Jacket, are a couple of 
their leaders in the line of clothing appro- 
priate for boating. The Duo Ray Lantern 
(illustrated), will help you find your way. 





Salt Water Soap, not available for some 
time, is back on their shelves for 90¢ the 
box of six cakes, and the Stainless Steel 
Bucket, at $8.75, makes a deluxe recep- 
tacle to use it in. Particularly appreciated 
by yachtsmen who have had their prized 
highball glasses pitched into the scuppers 
by a sudden lurch of the ship would be 
a set of Drink Anchors (illustrated). Of 
Honduras mahogany, finished in bar-top 
lacquer, they are built with a suction cup 
in the bottom which makes them stick to 
a smooth surface like so many barnacles, 
no matter how heavy the roll. All the 
above are on sale at Abercrombie and 
Fitch, Madison Ave. and 45th St., New 
York City. The Drink Anchors may also 
be obtained from R. H. Macy, New York, 
or Filene’s, Boston, and retail at $4.00 per 
box of four. 





A DIVING MASK 


> A Sea-Dive Mask, made by The Sea- 
Net Manufacturing Co., is a gift that 
would be useful around a boat for both 
practical and entertainment purposes. Not 
infrequently it becomes necessary to clear 
a fouled line from the wheel or to inspect 
the bottom for reasons we would prefer 
not to remember, and in one’s lighter 
moments the mask would be equally 
handy for spear-fishing, crawfish-snatch- 
ing and general underwater sightseeing. 
The mask, illustrated herewith, is of sim- 
ple construction and easy to use, and is 
available at leading sporting goods stores 
im many cities. The price is $2.75. 


AIDS TO NAVIGATORS 


> The Globe-Hilsenrath Azimuth Com- 
puter, invented by two naval officers as an 
aid to compass adjusters, is a new device 
which will save any navigator or watch 
officer hours of paper calculations, not to 
mention the possible errors arising there- 
from, being a mechanical method of solv- 
ing for the azimuth of any celestial body, 


in any latitude up to 60 degrees, at any 


‘time. It consists of a white vinylite base 


and a transparent protractor. The base 
‘has printed grids on both sides on which 
settings for latitude and hour angle are 
made, and a declination scale. The pro- 
tractor is set to the desired declination 
and the azimuth read off the protractor. 
A perpetual table of the sun’s declination 
and of the equation of time are printed on 
the instrument making it independent of 
the almanac for sun work. The principal 
navigational stars are indicated on the 
declination scale, and markings and notes 
may be made and erased on the computer 
without damaging it, all features increas- 
ing its utility. It is direct reading, without 
interpolation, and requires but a single 
setting for any one azimuth problem. In 
addition to doing away with laborious 
calculations and the use of cumbersome 
tables in the routine taking of azimuths at 
sea or in port, the computer may be used 
to obtain great circle sailing courses and 
as a check on computations for position 
made by the Ageton or Dreisenstock 
methods. In fact, it’s a sort of spare quar- 
termaster in highly compact form. If this 
brief description leaves you confused, the 
directions that come with the instrument 
will straighten you out on how it works. 
The Globe-Hilsenrath Computer may be. 
obtained from Kelvin and Wilfrid O. 
White, New York and Boston; Henry 
Eagleton, Norfolk, Va., and the North- 
west Instrument Co., Seattle, Washing- 
ton. The price is $8.75. 


> The D-B Sextant which sells for $25.00, 
is of plastic material, with nickel-plated 
brass parts where metal is required. The 
main scale is graduated in degrees and the 
vernier, actuated by a 1’’ diameter micro- 
adjusting screw, brings the reading down 
to three minutes of arc. It is equipped 
with sun screens and readily adjusted 
mirrors and is a really workable sextant 
for a small fraction of the price of a larger 
instrument. It may be obtained from 
YACHTING. 


SHIP MODELS 


> If your bank account won’t quite stand 
up to giving all your yachting friends new 
boats this Christmas, a highly acceptable 
substitute would be models of the craft 
they already own, or in which they sail, 
or of the ships in which they served during 
the war — or just of boats. There are a 
number of model builders ready to codp- 
erate in this project, either with specially- 
made scale models or stock models. 


p> LeBaron-Bonney Co. The full-rigged 
Sea Witch was built in 1846 in New York 
by Smith and Dimon, for the firm of How- 
land and Aspinwall. Considered the fastest 
thing afloat at the time of her launching, 
she set two records from Canton, China, 
to New York which still stand, and was 
the first ship out of New York to round 
the Horn to San Francisco in under 100 


_ days. Her 1814” model, shipped com- 


pletely assembled, sells for $18.00 express 
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prepaid in the U. 8. A. Other models of- 
fered by these builders include one of the 
clipper Sovereign of the Seas, for $50.00; 
a sub-chaser for $25.00, and the racing 
fisherman Gertrude L. Thebaud for $6.50. 
Catalogues may be obtained from Le- 
Baron-Bonney Co., 117 Merrimac St., 
Newburyport, Mass. 
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> The Little Shipyard, of Sea Cliff, L. I., 
N. Y., offers a complete line of yacht 
models, from dinghies to ocean racers, 
standard one-design or custom-built craft. 
The models are hand carved of selected 
woods and finished with hand rubbed 
lacquers in the color schemes of the 
originals, and with class insignia and 
racing number on the sail. The models are 
mounted on rope bordered mahogany 
placques, and for an extra $1.50 may be 
had with an etched copper plate bearing 
the club burgee or owner’s flag, and the 
names of the yacht and her owner. The 
model illustrated here is of the Luders 
“T-16.” Among others featured are Pen- 
guins, Comets and Snipes at $10.00; Light- 
nings, Nationals or Sea Gulls for $12.50 
on a 3%” scale, or $25.00 on a 14” scale. 
Stars are $15.00; Atlantics, $25.00; and 
“S” boats, $35.00. These, and other 
classes, make grand prizes as well as wel- 
come Christmas gifts. As they’re all made 
to order, the Little Shipyard urges that 
orders be placed as far in advance of 
presentation as possible. 


BOOKS 


> Probably no one type of gift is more 
universally acceptable at Christmas time 
than books, and especially in the midst 
of winter the yachtsman is delighted to 
get his nose into a new book on yachting 
or seagoing subjects of any description. 
YacutTine’s Book Department boasts a 
selection that, we freely admit, is un- 
rivalled in its offering of the kind of books 
that the yachtsman likes best. See page 
143 for a wide selection of books we 
recommend for you and your boating 
friends. 
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The unbroken sheer line and well proportioned cabin of the new yacht contribute to her impression of speed and seaworthiness 


erie one of the first of the post- 
war cruising yachts to go overboard, 
this handsome 65-footer from the board of 
Frederick C. Geiger, of Yacht Sales & 
Service, Inc., Philadelphia, is now under 
construction at the yard of John Trumpy 
& Sons, Inc., Gloucester City, N. J., for 
Charles F. Johnson, of Palm Beach. 

The general dimensions of the yacht are: 
length over all, 65’ 0’; beam, 15’ 1”; draft, 
4’ 3’. Power will be supplied by two Gen- 
eral Motors 6 cylinder diesels with 2:1 
reduction gears. Estimated speed is over 
17 miles per hour. The generous fuel 
capacity of 990 gallons will give the new 
yacht a wide cruising range. She will 
carry 400 gallons of fresh water. 

The specifications call for the best con- 
struction, including double planking of 
cedar and Mexican mahogany, white oak 
frames and teak decks. Deckhouse and 
cabin trunk roofs are of waterproof ply- 
wood, canvas covered, and all bulkheads 
are also of plywood. Main hull fastenings 


are of Everdur bronze. All trim will be of 
Mexican mahogany. 

In appearance the yacht in reminiscent 
of Alcy which was turned out by the same 
designer several years ago for Howard A. 
Perkins. 

The engine room, which is located under 
the deckhouse, will contain, in addition to 
the twin diesels, a 2:kw. Delco generator, 
an AC-DC battery charger for the use of 
110-volt shore current, a fresh water 
pressure system and various other auxil- 
iaries. The propeller shafts will be of 
Monel metal. 

The accommodations for the owner’s 
party include two double staterooms, one 
with a private bath, and a couple of berths 
in the passageway from the deckhouse to 
the owner’s cabin. A separate lavatory is 
provided for the four guests. As is usual 
in yachts of this type, the large deckhouse 
amidships makes a comfortable dining and 
lounging .room. Unusual, however, is the 
fact that there is no control or steering 


station in the deckhouse, all controls being 
on the flying bridge abaft the deckhouse. 
Here, too, there is a comfortable lounging 
seat under which are the 32-volt Exide 
storage batteries used for lighting. 

Abaft the flying bridge, a 10’ tender 
will be carried in chocks and will be 
handled by the boom which will also serve 
to boat the big ones when the yacht is 
used for game fishing. This arrangement 
permits dispensing with the usual davits. 
Since her owner plans to do some sport 
fishing with his new yacht, she is to be 
equipped with two fishing chairs and a 
large bait box and fish boxes located in 
the after cockpit. 

The galley, which is forward of the 
deckhouse, is the full width of the ship 
and is equipped with a combination ice 
box-electric refrigerator as well as the 
usual galley facilities. Forward of the 
galley are comfortable quarters for a crew 
of two, including an unusual feature in a 
boat of this size — a shower. 


Accommodations for six in the owner’s party are shown. The forward cabin will take care of a touple of additional guests or a crew of two 
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A TWIN SCREW 


The rake of the windshield and the slope of 
the after side of the deckhouse show restrained 


streamlining. The yacht’s profile presents a 
pleasing appearance 


45-FOOT, 





HIS attractive power cruiser is from 
designs prepared by David D. Beach 
of the office of Charles D. Roach, Ft. 
Lauderdale, Fla. She is for B. C. Patten, 
of Chicago and Hollywood, Fla., and 
somewhat resembles a previous boat for 
the same owner. She is to be built in one 
of the Great Lakes yards. 
Accommodations for a party of eight 
have been worked into this hull so in- 
geniously that four couples may have 
separate rooms without crowding. There 
are two toilet rooms, one forward and one 


aft. Stowage space is ample for comforta- 
ble living aboard for long periods. 

The galley equipment of the new yacht 
includes a four-burner gas stove, an elec- 
tric refrigerator and a deep freeze unit; 
a hot water heating system will be 
installed. 

In the engine room, which is under the 
deckhouse floor, will be two General 
Motors 6-71 diesel engines, rated at 200 
hp. each. Also installed in the engine 
room are a Kohler 32 volts, 2 kw. lighting 
plant, a Delco pressure water system, a 
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DIESEL CRUISER 





Lux fire extinguishing system with auto- 
matic release, a bilge pump and tanks for 
the fuel oil. The mechanical equipment 
of the new yacht, it can be seen, will be of 
the best. A 10-man life raft will be carried 
on the after cabin top. 

The owner’s quarters, aft, are designed 
with a view to creating comfortable ac- 
commodations for extended cruising. The 
bath is complete with a shower stall, an 
electric toilet and fluorescent lighting. 

Her general dimensions are: length over 
all, 45’ 0’’; beam, 13’ 0”; draft, 3’ 3””. 
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The longitudinal section of the cabin accommodations shows how cleverly the layout has been worked out for comfort and convenience below 








LOGIM Cotman 43-0 











The arrangement plan reveals the care which went into planning this yacht. Comfortable quarters for eight are shown, each 
couple with a private cabin 
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if live accompanying plans, from the 
board of John G. Alden, naval archi- 
tect of Boston, show an interesting shoal 
draft ketch with a clipper bow. The de- 
signer states that the yacht is intended 
primarily for cruising and not for class rac- 
ing but nevertheless, since most yachts- 
men object strenuously to being passed 
by another boat, with a large jibtopsail 
and/or a genoa, she should be able to 
travel either to windward or with sheets 
started. He also considers that a ketch rig 
is much faster than a schooner of equal 
sail area though she is not quite as 


Section through main cabin 


speedy to windward as a yawl or a cutter. 

The principal dimensions of the new 
boat are as follows: Length over all, 
47’ 4”; length on water line, 35’ 10”; 
beam, 12’ 6”; draft of hull 4’ 8’. She 
carries 10,000 pounds of ballast on her 
keel. The area of her three lowers is 943 








A LIGHT DRAFT CENTERBOARD KETCH 
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She has a pleasing sheer and nicely balanced ends 


square feet, a moderate rig, and the boat 
should balance properly without the use 
of light canvas. 

The cockpit is roomy and the galley is 
large, with plenty of room for the cook to 
work undisturbed. The main cabin sleeps 
four, on berths and extension transoms. 


Forward is a roomy double stateroom 
with toilet room adjoining. In the bow isa 
separate forecastle, with berth and toilet 
in case a paid hand is carried. 

The yacht is designed for a well-known 
Philadelphia yachtsman and delivery is 
expected in 1946. 








Inboard profile and accommodation plan. Cockpit and galley are extra large 
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The layout is conven- 
tional and practical. 
Note the sail bin almost 
under the fore hatch 


A 26-FOOT WATER LINE AUXILIARY 


: iw attractive boat was designed by 
Taylor Newell, now associated with 
Robert Heard Hale, of New York. She is 
for John M. Odenbach, of Rochester, 
N. Y., owner of the Six-Metre Circe and 
former owner of the N.Y.Y.C. 30” 
Amorita. In planning this new boat no 
attempt has been made to hit a definite 
rating under any particular rule but the 
designer kept an eye on the Cruising Club 
rule and the boat has been kept within the 
limits encouraged therein. 

Her principal dimensions are: Length 
over all, 38’ 0”; l.w.l., 26’ 1%”; beam, 

































9’ 314”; draft, 5’ 6’. Her displacement is 
15,100 pounds and she carries 5900 pounds 
of lead on her keel. She will be planked 
with 1” Philippine mahogany on bent 
oak frames with a laid deck of Port Orford 
cedar. The trunk top will be of waterproof 
plywood. Auxiliary power will be a Gray 
4-22 with 2:1 reduction gear. Two 20- 
gallon wing tanks for gasoline and two 
30-gallon water tanks will be installed. 

Spars are rectangular in section, mast 
and boom hollow and jib club solid, boom 
and club being fitted with swivel type 
goosenecks. 
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She carries a modern rig, short on the base line and lofty, with a 
good-sized overlapping jib 


ERE is an attractive little double-ender from the board 

of William Garden, naval architect of Seattle, Wash. 

The plans were drawn for Martin Monson who, in the opinion 

of the designer, is one of the finest boatbuilders in the Pacific 

Northwest. Mr. Garden prepared the drawings of the lines and 

the sail plan which are shown on this page; Mr. Monson de- 

sired to work out the construction himself. This he did on 
the floor of his mold loft. 

The boat is 20’ 0” in length over all, 6’ 0’’ extreme beam and 
15” draft of hull. The draft with the centerboard down is 
3’ 10’. The board is of the dagger type, 16’ in width fore and 
aft, the lower edge being worked out to a semicircle. The lines 
are easy and the displacement fairly light; she should be 
easily driven, both under sail or in a “white ash breeze.” 

The scantlings are interesting. Keel, stem and sternpost are 
of selected oak. Frames are 4%” square, of oak, and are spaced 
9” center to center. Inwale and risings are likewise of oak and 
are 34"’ by 2”. Footlings, stretchers and so on are of ash. 
Thwarts are also of ash and are %” thick and 914” wide. 
Knees and breasthooks are natural crooks of apple wood. 
Fastenings are rivets. Spars are of spruce. 

‘ There will be no fixed ballast but a few sand bags will be 
carried, the number depending on weather conditions and the 
weight of the crew. 

The boat should be a most interesting one to sail. She should 
be lively and smart in both light air and in a breeze and should 
be no mean performer in a good breeze of wind in open water. 

Some forty-odd years ago, this scribe was ordered to inspect 
the construction of two 20’ whaleboats for the Naval Militia. 
A trifle flatter floored than the Garden boat, they were two of 
the cutest little boats I’ve ever seen. They were easy to row, 
handy, and fine little sea boats. 


A 20-FOOT OPEN DOUBLE-ENDER 
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The easy fore and aft lines should make the boat drive with little 
effort and the good sheer and raking ends should conduce to 


dryness in a slop of a sea. She has plenty of deadrise, which will 
help her to gain stability quickly when heeled 
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Get that engine ready 
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This off-season is the best time in the 
world to get that engine of yours in 
shape for next spring. Yards can give 
you more time. Then when the ice 
breaks, you'll be in for the fullest sea- 
son of sailing you ever enjoyed! 


Making sure aset of clean, new Cham- 
pions are installed is the best way to 
finish a good engine job every time. 
Champions bring out the best in an 
engine. That’s why more owners 
specify them—they are the preferred 
spark plug for marine use. 


The type recommended by your dealer 
from his Champion size chart will in- 
sure maximum performance, economy 
and dependability. Champion Spark 
Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
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For Taking off Lines 


p> Nearly every boat owner, at one time 
or another, has felt the urge to make a 
model of his boat. If she happens to be 
from the board of a naval architect, it is 
usually possible to obtain her lines from 
the designer; if she is not, the only way to 
get her lines is to take them off the hull. 
There are numerous methods of doing 
this, many of them extremely complicated 
and requiring more time and effort than 
the project would seem to warrant. After 
all, for the purpose of making a model, 
it is not necessary that the dimensions be 
held to extremes of accuracy. 

I happened to mention this problem to 
my friend B. K. (Becky) Sharp at lunch- 
eon one day and he came back with a 
description of a simple method which was 
used by Morgan Barney for taking off 
lines, and here it is: 

It is not necessary that the boat be on 
an even keel when taking off the lines but 
it makes the subsequent work of laying 
them down on paper considerably easier 
if she is. Otherwise, if you want a decent 
set of lines, it will be necessary to correct 
all through the operation for the amount 
that the hull is out of plumb when you 
measure it. For the purpose of this de- 
scription I 4m going to assume that the 
hull is on an even keel, both fore and aft 
and athwartships. 

The first thing to do is to drop plumb 
lines over the stem and stern as shown in 
the sketch. From these lines it is easy to 
establish the datum line from which the 
other dimensions will be taken. This line 
may be established at any convenient 
distance from the center line of the hull 
(to clear keel blocks, etc.) but must be 
both parallel with the center line and also 
level. The datum line may be secured to 
stakes driven into the ground at ap- 
propriate locations. All transverse meas- 
urements will be taken from this line. 

A straight edge a little longer than half 
the beam of the boat and marked in feet 
and inches will be required for taking 
offsets. Where station dimensions are to 
be taken off, this straight edge should be 
slipped under the datum line and clamped 
to stakes as shown. It must be at right 
angles to the datum line. The position of 
the bow plumb line must be accurately 
projected athwartships to the datum line 
where it may be marked with a stake or 
a bit of small line. Fore and aft measure- 
ments will be taken from this point. 
Locate the straight edge at a convenient 
distance from the bow datum point and 
enter the distance in your note book. If 
offsets are taken at intervals of about 
every three feet fore and aft, it should be 
sufficient. 

Vertical distances from the straight 
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edge will be determined by a plumb bob 
attached to the end of a linen measuring 
tape. Allowance will have to be made in 
reading distances for the amount by which 
the plumb bob hangs below the end of the 
tape or, better still, the bob may be hung 
so that its point will come at zero on the 
tape. Then no allowance will have to be 
made. 

Readings are made by holding the linen 
tape against the hull with the thumb (as 
shown in the sketch) in such a position 
that the point of the plumb bob falls on 
the upper side of the straight edge. The 
horizontal distance is taken from the 
straight edge while the vertical distance is 
read off the linen tape. Where the curve of 
the bilge and the garboard comes, it will 
be advisable to take readings at approxi- 
mately 6” to 8” intervals but on the com- 
paratively flat part of the deadrise the 
readings may be further apart. You will 
note from the drawing that at the turn of 
the garboard the measurements are taken 
somewhat differently. Here the linen tape 
is tacked to the planking in such a position 
that the bob intercepts the straight edge 
at a point, say, 12” from the center line of 
the boat (any convenient distance will do). 
Horizontal measurements are then taken 
from the tape to the hull at regular vertical 
intervals on the tape (say, every 6’’). 

All these measurements must, of course, 
be entered in a note book, the measure- 
ments for each station carefully kept 
separate from those of the other stations. 
Perhaps the easiest way to prevent error 
would be to allot a separate page to each 
station and make a rough sketch of the 
section; upon this the various measure- 
ments could be indicated. Remember al- 
ways to indicate the position of the load 
water line on all sections. 

The principle of measuring the contours 
of bow and stern are the same as for 
measuring the sections except that here 
you will be working on the center line 
instead of along a straight edge and your 


datum point will be where the plumb line 
(at bow and stern) intercepts the pro- 
jected center line of the boat. 

The half breadths on deck may also be 
measured at the same intervals as the 
sections (3’ was suggested above as a 
convenient interval). Stretch a length of 
line from stem to stern on the center line, 
supported from temporary brackets for- 
ward and aft to clear deckhouses, etc., 
if necessary. Then, using your measured 
straight edge horizontally and a short 
plumb line vertically, proceed to take off 
the half breadths. If the work of measur. 
ing the contours of the sections has been 
carefully carried out, it should be un- 
necessary to take off the deck half breadths 
except as a check on the other work. 

When all the measurements have been 
taken from the hull it is then necessary to 
lay them out carefully on the drawing 
board. Certain minor discrepancies are 
bound to occur but, when the lines are 
faired up with battens and curves, and 
diagonals and water lines are added, it 
will be found that the irregularities will 
be faired out. If for any reason the spacing 
of 3’ between stations (as suggested) does 
not meet your requirements for making 
the model, or if you simply want to make 
a record of the lines of the boat without 
making a model at all, it is easy to intro- 
duce additional stations in the plans at 
any desired spacing. First fair up the 
lines as measured and then draw the ad- 
ditional stations at the desired positions, 
using the diagonals, water lines and but- 
tock lines which are developed from the 
measured stations as datum points. By 
drawing the original stations lightly in 
pencil, they may be erased after the new 
and closer spaced stations are drawn in ink. 

There are, of course, many other ways 
of taking off lines; some are doubtless more 
accurate and there may be simpler ways 
as well. Suggestions of other methods will 
be gladly received and will be published. 

Ham DE FontaINe 
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Pre-announcement glimpse of tomorrow's “38 Sedan 


ee 


Everyone's asking . . . 





“WHAT WILL SHE LOOK LIKE?” 


Pictured above is a glimpse of the new Matthews "38" Sedan. We 
can't give you all the details on her yet but we can tell you that she'll 
be the finest stock cruiser we have built in all of our 55 years history. 


Compared with our pre-war model, she will be longer, roomier, 
wider, drier, faster and more beautiful. Her hull and running lines 
are improved and will result in an easier driven hull. You'll like 
the new profile appearance. 


We'd like to tell you of several more improvements we are quite 
proud of but these will have to wait until we make a formal 
CEO announcement of the new model within the next two months. 


If you want the first detailed circular mailed to you when ready, 
better send us your name and address today. 


THE MATTHEWS co. 


CEQ) PORT CLINTON 2, OHIO 





VICTORY BONDS— 


THE BEST INVESTMENT 
YOU CAN MAKE 
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P % 


Every Graymarine Engine Hatt 


ike passages to 
Shown in the ill 
taway section 
intake manifol on a 6-cylinder Gra 
engine, reveali: the passages throughiE 
manifold. Note how this costlier con | 
tion insures eve ‘distribution and unifg 
velocity of the fuel mixture in all ¢ 
The heavy “ends” of the fuel, which 1 
"precipitate out if distribution is not prop 
controlled, follow along the distribu 
ledges and are evenly divided among 
six cylinders, preventing the overloading 
any one cylinder, as may hap 
when more than one 
served by a commo: 


Continuing. this series of advertisements 
showing the inside of the engines, we believe 
Boat Owners will be interested in more tech- 
nical details of design features which dis- 
‘tinguish Grays from other marine engines. 


FACT NUMBER TWO: All Graymarine engines have , . 

trué 100% Individual Porting. This design, which is Passage, as in the 
widely used for high output motors in the aircraft senators: if the 
and industrial fields, is licensed to Gray in the ma- us 
rine field. It should not be confused with compro- : 

mise systems which start out with the same objec- 

tives, but go only part way in accomplishing them. 


To understand the effect. of Individual Porting, study 
the illustrations in this Bescription: Visualize what 
happens within the engine at the instant of an intake 
stroke of any piston, The intake valve remains open 
fora very small fraction of @ second, wh ile the pis- 
ton is moving down, exerting a brief pow Y ul suc- 





his Patented, Exclusive 








1 it produces more power per gallon of fuel, 
because each cylinder receives a fresh, un- 
diluted, properly mixed charge of fuel. 


Hf produces more output of power per cubic 
inch of piston displacement? because it elimi- 
nates “starved” cylinders. 





1 isa mejor cause of wear and failure. 


Mt promotes better idling, better acceleration, 
greater flexibility, and a higher top speed, 
with exceptional smoothness throughout the 
entire speed range. 
A Good Boat 
Deserves to be 
Graymarine.. 
Powered. 
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YOU’LL BE 
DROPPING ANCHOR IN 


I you are feeling pent up, anxious to go places 
now that restrictions have been lifted, Annapolis 


will be a bright spot on your late fall or early 
spring log. 


Only 124 miles above the entrance of the Chesa- 
peake, the Severn offers a broad, well-marked high- 
way from the deep waters of the Bay to the very 
docks of the Naval Academy. Yes! it is just as you 
have pictured it . . . swarming with log canoes, 
bugeyes, and naval training ships . . . the city itself 
picturesque, and the Annapolis Yacht Club a hos- 
pitable stopping place. 


This fall more than ever you will enjoy using 
your boat again. Be sure it has the 
complete protection of a Chubb 
policy ... insurance for yachts- 
men by yachtsmen for more than 
two generations. 


For valuable hints on the care of 
your boat, write for our free booklet 
"The ABC of Yacht Insurance”. 


=) 
CHUBB & SON 


YUnderuattors 
90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Ocean and Inland Marine + Transportation « Fire and Automobile 
Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 





Federal Insurance Company and Associated Companies 
Represented by Agents and Brokers throughout the country 
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Royal Bermuda Yacht Club. 

Hamilton, Bermuda 

> Your correspondent arrived in this idyllic haven just on the 

eve of the decision that is gladdening the hearts of all blue water 

sailors everywhere — the decision to renew the Newport-Ber- 
muda ocean race next summer. . . . 

It was about the first thing the leading citizens here (who are, 
of course, primarily the yachtsmen) put their minds to when 
peace came to the enchanted isle again and war restrictions 
evaporated like dew under the sun. 


> There are plenty of ardent sailors around the club these days. 
One of them, Major Pat Wingfield, sailed in a Fastnet Race in 
which that old curmudgeon Alf Loomis also participated. .. . 
Pat, apprised of the fact that Alf was “Spun Yarn”, insisted 
that it didn’t make any difference, he still thought he was a 
right guy... . 


> Right glad were these old eyes to observe from perusing Alf 
Loomis’s eloquent piece on his reunion with his beloved mis- 
tress, Hotspur, that the caustic ole davil, despite what the 
“‘magazinelets” have had to say about the psychological meta- 
morphosis supposedly to be discovered in men returning to 
civilian life from the services, “‘hath not suffered a sea change 
into something rich and strange” but on the contrary is a 
reasonable facsimile of the bloke he was before entering upon 
the second phase of his career in the Navy... . 


> Now that folks who are devoted to motor boating have all 
the gas they need, it’s remarkable how many instances there 
have been recently of people running out of gas. Even so old a 
hand at the game as Temple Tweedy confided it happened to 
him on the first cruise he made after rationing had been sus- 
pended. ... 


> My remarks anent Lank Ford’s perversion of ‘Bell Bot- 
tomed Trousers,” printed in this compartment in September, 
provoked W. J. Shultz, Jr., of 201 East 35th Street, New York, 
to write as follows: 
“Where can one get a real copy of Bell Bottomed Trousers?” 
If anybody knows, I’ll be grateful if he informs Mr. Shultz 
—orme.... 


> Yachting for Presidents has come back, almost in its pristine 
regality of the Mayflower days, with Harry Truman’s decision 
to retire the Potomac and in her stead use “‘a newer, safer ves- 
sel” — namely, the 245’ seagoing U.S.S. Williamsburg which, 
named Aras before her conversion for Navy use as a patrol 
craft, was owned by Hugh J. Chisholm, a New Yorker with 
good taste in boats of luxurious dimensions and appoint- 
ments... . 
Reported the Herald-Trib anent the foregoing: 


The end of White House duty for the Potomac was ordered 
because in recent years additions to her superstructure had 
made her so topheavy that she rolled dangerously and con- 
sequently could not be used in the open sea. 


Nor did the late President Franklin Delano Roosevelt re- 
quire any such service of her, as I recall. When he sought the 
open sea, it was aboard a battleship. . . . 


> Unable to obtain transportation by commercial vessel from 
England to Guernsey in the Channel Islands where he had made 
his home before the war, E. Phillips Oppenheim, famed author 
of more than 150 mystery shockers, made the passage in his 
24 ton yacht (permission of the British Admiralty). 

What kind of a boat she is wasn’t specified in the report but 
Oppenheim knows his nautical stuff well enough to write con- 
vincingly about the sea and ships when they are props in his 
romantic works. My guess is that she’s an auxiliary schooner. . . - 

— TELLTALE 
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The joys of blue water travel ! 


A thrill tingles up and down your spine as the twirling 
propellers “bite” into the water, churn it into a wide, 
foamy ribbon as you speed away for a holiday on 
the blue. 


Tomorrow is a day of promise for those who yearn 
for new horizons of enjoyment on the water. Sleek, 
streamlined hulls, smart weathertight cabins, lazy 
lounging decks and magic-like trick galleys will 
quickly convert a landlubber into a “gypsy of the sea.” 

And why not? With reliable, 
dependable power provided by 
Chrysler Marine Engines a new 
comfort and safety are yours. You 
get smooth, flexible power with 
many exclusive features. All parts 
are designed for marine use. The 
complete power plant built by 
POWER TO Fir ry, 


yne 
wak Hun 


le TV 


Two Sixes, an Eight, a Diesel—to fit your 
boat and your requirements! Proved and im- 
proved on the sea lanes of peace and war. 











“LISTEN TO THE MUSIC OF ANDRE KOSTELANETZ, THURSDAYS, CBS, 9 P.M. EWT” 






Chrysler is “built to live in the water.” It is not rebored 


or rebuilt to increase performance. That is why you 
are assured long, trouble-free service. 


So be sure to specify, insist upon, a Chrysler Marine 
Engine in your new boat. Check with the people who 
know marine power. They'll tell you Chrysler Engines 
—compact and lightweight—are bringing new 
speeds and greater fuel economies to boat owners 
everywhere, Send in the coupon below and you'll 
learn the facts from the complete 
catalog and the new booklet, “So 
You're Going to Buy a Boat!” 


MARINE ENGINE DIVISION 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
12204 E. Jefferson, Detroit 14, Michigan 


ACE e CROWN e ROYAL « DIESEL 
80 to 141 Maximum Brake Horsepower 


GINES 
HE WATER 
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MARINE ENGINE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORP. 
12204 E. Jefferson, Detroit 14, Michigan 


Please send 0) “So you're going to buy a boat!” 
O Catalog 


Name 





Address 





Fi), a ce State 
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But it’s not much of a life when -radio equipment 
fails and a ‘‘blackout’’ drops over the ship's com- 


munications system. Jess, 


To guard against this, National radio receivers 
are built to withstand the rigors of shipboard use. WES 
Vital parts are ‘‘tropicalized’’ to prevent salt air water 
and moisture from attacking electrical circuits and it onl 


causing failure. pract 


There is every reason why three out of every four 





U. S. Navy vessels of the size of LST’s and larger 


are equipped with National-designed receivers. its tri 


NATIONAL COMPANY s 


ESTABLISHED 1914 rents, 











Ou MOST DISTINCTIVE NAME IN RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 
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NEW SQUADRON IN CHICAGO 


p> Chicago has a beautiful waterfront with a chain of small 
boat harbors that currently give safe anchorage to approxi- 
mately 10,000 registered boats. And so it was inevitable that a 
unit of the Power Squadron would be established there. 

The urge for continued Squadron association was particularly 
strong in the minds of several members exiled by business from 
Squadrons located in other cities. So they banded together and 
secured permission from W. W. Morrison, Rear Commander of 
the Tenth District, to apply for a charter and to offer the 
standard USPS piloting course to Chicago yachtsmen. An 
organization meeting was held last spring at the Columbia 
Yacht Club and the following officers were elected: 

Commander, Temple Nieter; lt. commander, 8. W. Gret- 
singer, AP; secretary, Alton C. Jess; treasurer, Edward J. 
Kostlevy; 1st lt. (sail), Daniel B. Nelsen; Ist lt. (power), 
Wm. H. Holmes. Other charter members who became chairmen 
of various committees are Dr. John Favill, N, Chas. Gohs, Jr., 
Irwin Korda, Ed Lack, Roy O’Brien, Nelson A. Oser, S. Ken- 
neth Swan. 

In June, at the conclusion of the piloting class sessions, 26 
students were graduated and elected to membership. Cer- 
tificates of membership were presented at a dinner in honor of 
the Commander. More than 80 persons attended this affair. 
Special guest of honor was Commander P. G. Pettersen, USCG, 
Captain of the Port of Chicago. This was also the occasion 
selected by Chief Commander Bertrand H. Perry, N, of Annap- 
olis, Md., who came to Chicago to present a charter to the unit. 

A complete instruction program is now under way. Inquiries 
regarding classes should be directed to the secretary, Alton C. 
Jess, Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 






















S. W. GRETZINGER 


BOOKS FOR THE YACHTSMAN 


INTRACOASTAL WATERWAY, NORFOLK, VA., TO KEY 
WEST, FLA. (U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, free.) The 1945 
edition of the Coast Pilot Information bulletin on the inland 
waterway is invaluable to the skipper bound for Florida, or 
thereabouts, and had better not be read by those who can’t, as 
it only makes you feel worse about staying home. This Pilot 
has been greatly improved over previous editions, and leaves 
practically no excuse for anyone getting into trouble on the 
way south. It includes small reproductions of the ‘‘red line”’ 
charts of the waterway (with soundings and aids to navigation 
deleted) ; tabulations for each port and landing along the way 
giving, in quickly usable form, all necessary information on 
what supplies, repair facilities, communications, etc., are availa- 
ble at each; and a well written descriptive text on the waterway, 
its tributaries, the ports of call, and the numerous inlets through 
which the ditch-crawler may (but is generally advised not to) 
tun out of the waterway into the Atlantic. This publication 
covers only from Norfolk south, but a new book, covering the 
whole route from New York to Key West, will be available soon. 
W. &: T. 








SCIENCE OF THE SEVEN SEAS by Henry Stommel (Cor- 
nell Maritime Press, New York, $3.00). While dealing primarily 
with the phenomena of the sea — its history, nature, tides, cur- 
rents, oeze and other deposits on the bottom and wave forma- 
tion on the surface — the author ranges far afield into such 
subjects as optical illusions, lightning, fogs, clouds and celestial 
bodies. Written in a most readable style, it is an excellent com- 
panion book to Ruth Brindze’s Gulf Stream for the many of us 
who have developed a “‘satiable curiosity” about the sea. 

E. F. 





Let’s talk over plans to 


Re-condition 
Your Boat... 


I YOU want to get your boat back in the water, 
when you want it, let’s talk over plans now. 
We have the facilities to do a complete job 
from re-designing, right on through every type 
of re-conditioning, in wood or steel. But time 


is something else again. Let's get going. 


x “PRANK * 


SAMPLE, tr.tnc. 


Shipbuilders 


BOO THe RBOR. MAINI 


tplete Modern Facilities for Desienine, Buildiny, Storine and 
Reconditioning Yachts and Commercial Vessels np ta 200 fee 
Members of: Maine Boatbuilders & Repairers Assn., and 


Atlantic Coast Boat Builders & Repairers Assn., Inc 
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TO BERMUDA AGAIN 


welcome accorded the fleet at the finish. And what a welcome it 


will be! The Royal Bermuda Yacht Club will, of course, be the 


M ARINE R ADIO TELEPHONE S host, and we are told that the Bermuda Trophy, big prize for 
the race, is already in the Club’s locker —a sterling silver 


model, complete in every detail, of Gibbs Hill Lighthouse, 
































assure boat owners— famous Bermuda landmark which, on many of the previous 
Unsurpassed scientific design. races, has been the landfall of many navigators of the racing 
fleet. 


Superb styling. 
Dependability. 

Economy of Operation. 
Simplicity of Control. 
Compactness in a single unit. 


So everything is set to go. And let’s get started with our 
plans early. 


GOODBYE PACIFIC, HELLO MAINE 


A radio instrument of the highest (Continued from page 37) 
quality, at home in any setting. 


They seldom came back empty-handed. Their collections in- 
cluded fish, shells of all sorts, queerly shaped sticks and stones 
various feathers, but the biggest prize was a large dead sea gull 
which was brought dripping down into the cabin to show their 
mother. They were learning a lot in the dinghy, too. Arthur’s row- 
ing improved each day. They learned where to put weight in a 
boat, how to handle the painter, and Robert became quite proud 
of his ability at making fast with the right kind of final half 
hitch around a cleat. They also learned how a skipper hates to 
have a dinghy bang into the side of the ship and Arthur began 
to appreciate a good landing. 

As the current changed that night, our dinghy took to bang- 
ing the side. While looking for the bucket to use as a sea anchor 
for the dinghy, I realized the current was so strong that a 
bucket might be oversize, so substituted a milk bottle. This did 
the trick part of the time but nothing would have worked per- 
fectly in some of the eddies created at certain stages of the tide. 

In the morning, we all went ashore at the old steamer pier to 
explore the picturesque town which had prospered in the days 
. of sailing ships. About midmorning, the tide started to ebb so 
~— oe = Z . | we headed downstream, being especially careful to stay in the 
ee channel as it is no fun going aground on a falling tide such as 
the Maine coast has. However, there were several little islands 
with deep water behind them which looked much more inter- 
esting than the wider parts of the river. About lunch time we 
picked out Seal Cove and approached dead slow when it seemed 


































Long before the war, pleasure and commerical boat 
owners were enthusiastic in their praise of Hudson 
Marine Radio Telephones. With more than 20 years 





experience in this field of electronic engineering, as if our mast would surely touch the power wires which cross 
Hudson pioneered in developing and. manufacturing overhead about halfway in. At half tide, the mast seemed to 
this wonderful aid to those who love the sea. Their clear by four or five feet but Fred Foster, a friendly farmer and 
skill is proven by the large number of Hudson Marine lobsterman who lives in there, says he has been visited by boats 
Radio Telephones now in daily use. They are serving somewhat loftier than Bonito. We anchored, and the boys imme- 
and will continue to serve their owners faithfully with diately started rowing. They picked out a tiny island to have 
dependable and economical communication. Now the lunch on, so there we picnicked at the edge of the pines and 





watched the tide go down. 
We were planning to pick up our mainsail the following morn- 
ing in East Boothbay so we started out of the harbor for the 


new Hudson American Marine Radio Telephones em- 
body engineering techniques born of rigid wartime 


requirements. short run down river. Moving at slow speed under power, we 

These beautifully styled, ruggedly built instruments are stayed carefully in the middle of the cove entrance where the 

| rust-proofed and tropicalized for protection in all chart showed 21 feet of water. The low tide had uncovered 
climates and low battery power consumption insures many bad looking rocks, and Robert declared: ‘‘This is danger- 
maximum economy. Simplicity of operation is achieved ous, Father. We might bump on a rock.” 


With a smile I assured him I had been at it quite a while and 
expected to get through a place like this with care and the large 
scale chart on my knee. About 30 seconds later, a decided bump 


by a minimum number of controls. 
Specify HUDSON AMERICAN when ordering your new 


| boat or equipping your present one with a marine was felt and the bow slid a foot and a half out of water. 
radio telephone, “See, didn’t I tell you?”’ Robert yelled. “I told you it was 
Write to Dept. Y for detailed information. dangerous, Father.” 


The engine was shut off and I checked and double checked the 


hi U D 5 Oo N A M J R Ic A N chart with special interest as my work for three years in the 


Pacific had been hydrographic survey for the Navy. A few 
CORPORATION soundings were taken and, of course, some pictures of Bonito 
ae v with her bow in the air. I definitely try to avoid running 

Subsidiary of Reeves-Ely Laboratories, Inc. aground at all but it must be expected sometimes or you are 
25 WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. | missing a lot of fun cruising in confined waters. In an hour, we 
floated clear of the uncharted rock — mind you, I’ve been on 
. : charted ones, too — and went on our way. Two things to keep 
in mind, especially in tight spots and strange waters, are: do 
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Watertight, of course, is what we mean. Because this sleek, seaworthy 
26’ auxiliary sloop is built of Alcoa Aluminum Alloys—sheet, shapes 
and castings— she'll never give at the seams or rot. In salt water or 
fresh, shell take the white caps with speedy, graceful ease. 
All hull, deck and cabin trunk plates are aluminum—all fram- 
ing, stiffeners, and rail are aluminum shapes—cleats, chocks, 
running lights and port light frames 
are cast aluminum, tanks are welded 


Ti ” 
‘ as a ick aluminum sheet and her mast is a 


single-piece aluminum alloy extrusion, 





tapered at the top. 
She was designed and built by Geerd N. Hendel of 
Boothbay Harbor, a man who knows his boats 
—and knows the seaworthiness of aluminum 


marine alloys too. Ask your builder or 








naval architect about the use of aluminum 
in that new boat for you. 
ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 1839 


Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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aves TIME 


IN PAINTING 


INTERPRIME SEALER is about the handiest 
product you can have in a paint shop. It dries in 
twenty minutes and makes an ideal ground coat 
for the regular paint which can be applied immedi- 
ately. INTERPRIME SEALER positively seals 
in any sap stains and prevents the grain from flash- 
ing through. Saves time and paint and produces a 
better job. Available in WHITE, BLACK, GRAY 
and CLEAR. 





FOR INSULATION 


INTERPRIME works 
wonders when you have to 
paint over insulated wires, 
tape or other spongy or 
staining surfaces. Makes a 
smooth foundation for the 
paint. Prevents stains from 
coming through. 





The International line of marine paints and var- 
nishes is complete .. . the best coating for every 
surface ...on every work and pleasure boat... 
write us now for dealerships. 


Interprime 











\ntemationa/ 


PIGMENTED  \MARINESQPAINTS 
SEALER eae 
International Paint Company, lac. International Paints [Canada] Ltd. 
New "fork 6, N. Y. San Francisco 7, Cal Montreal, Que. Vancouver, B. C. 
21 West St. 901 Minnesota St. 6700 Park Ave. 101 Powell St. 
AGENTS IN EVERY IMPORTANT PORT 
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most of your fooling around on a rising tide and take it slow. 
In Maine, it is a good thing to watch for kelp on rocks or for 
lobster pots, which are often placed near them, but neither can 
be depended upon. If I hadn’t been assuring Robert that I was 
such a good navigator and paying such close attention to the 
chart, I might have noticed kelp around the four foot shoal we 
bumped on. 

At East Boothbay, as you can imagine, the mainsail was not 
ready but East Boothbay is an easy place to spend an extra day. 
The boys investigated the shipyards and docks, poking around 
various boats and gear. But when they discovered the old tide 
mill, last of its kind in the United States, I knew where they 
would be found if we ever lost them. It was being dismantled and 
the sport of scrambling around among the rotting timbers and 
rusting shafts over a roaring sluiceway was too much for any 
boy to resist. 

Early next morning, with the mainsail aboard but not bent, 
we powered across the Damariscotta River to go through the 
South Bristol Gut at high water. The chart shows two feet of 
water but with a good tide there is plenty to spare. Arthur 
woke up the town blowing for the bridge keeper to open the 
draw. Finally the keeper woke up, too, and let us through the 
tiny opening as a brilliant Maine day was beginning. Just be- 
yond the bridge we rounded up alongside a moored schooner to 
have breakfast and then bend the mainsail. This time it made a 
nice fit so we slid out the narrow winding passage south of 
Davis Island and headed for the open sea off Pemaquid. In con- 
trast to my recent Navy experience, we didn’t have orders to go 
to any particular place. We would just sail in an easterly 
direction and let the wind settle the rest of it. 

(To be continued) 


DYNAMIC LINE HARMONY 


(Continued from page 53) 


l.w.l. at the stern, it would be more pleasing. This would suggest 
a modified cruiser stern. Laminated woods also open a much 
wider variety of stem treatments inasmuch as they need not be 
formed from one piece of oak. 

This same treatment of “line movement’’ may be applied to 
any bead or trim on the deckhouse or cabin trunk; once a line 
has started, keep it just as long and make it encompass as many 
functions as possible. For example: A line which is used to define 
the lower edge of the deckhouse windows may well continue aft 
and define the upper edge of the windows in the cabin trunk. 
By this small detail, two more units of design are tied together 
and become identified with each other. If the cabin trunk re- 
quires four windows, it is better to group the four as a unit than 
to have them spaced along the side of the trunk. This, simply 
because it makes for one unit when combined and four units 
when separated. There are few cases where such grouping is 
impractical. 

There has been a great reluctance to use curved glass on win- 
dows and windshields. So long as a single curvature is used, 
visibility should not be greatly affected. If a design calls for a 
slanting forward section in the deckhouse ‘and vertical sections 
on the sides, double curvatures may be eliminated by making 
the transition, in a curve, on element lines. One of the phenom- 
ena of design is the fact that if the members that support the 
deckhouse roof are of wood and the window openings too 
large, the house seems poorly supported and weak. Yet if those 
same members are metal and the entire deckhouse front is of 
glass, the glass itself seems to be as much a structural unit as 
though it were in fact the supporting member. 

Wherever possible, it is desirable to combine as many units as 
possible into one mass. For example, the bow flagstaff, anchor 
davit and light may be so combined to advantage without af- 
fecting the utility of any one of them. The same is true of the 
searchlight, horn, or whistle, and the signal mast. The latter 
may be made in a sufficiently large section so as to eliminate 
stays and shrouds. A mass such as suggested for the signal mast 
is much more pleasing and less obtrusive than a smaller mast 
with spreader and shrouds. Line harmony is enhanced by setting 
the above mentioned masts and davit at the same angle of rake. 
This angle, incidentally, should be the same as that applied to 
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Gear shifting and throttle operation with B-K* remote 
controls make your boat handle easier, look smarter and 
increase your pleasure hours afloat. 


Finger tip touch is all that is required to operate the controls 
and through Bendix-Marine’s skillful use of hydraulic 
and electro-vacuum power, the follow-up action is posi- 
tive, smooth and practically instantaneous. 


B-K Controls are easy to install anywhere on your boat. 
They are fast becoming standard requirement on all well 
equipped power boats. Ask your nearest Marine dealer for 
a demonstration or write Bendix-Marine* for illustrated 
and fully informative literature about these labor-saving 
and pleasure-producing controls. 


MARINE DIVISION, BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
. NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 





*TRADE MARK 
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fighters circled overhead. Often, the Duck 
took the air again with a full load of 





Ship-of-all-work 

War experience has proved American- 
made planes outstanding, but it is in rug- 
gedness that our aircraft lead the world. 
Near the top for toughness among U.S. 
ships is the little-known J2F-6, Columbia 
Aircraft’s aptly-named “Durable Duck.” 

Employed for scouting, reconnaissance, 
photographic observation, plasma deliv- 
ery, rescue work, etc., the Duck is ship-of- 
all work. Because it is versatile, durable, 
and able to land and take off where more 





glamorous planes can’t, it is in rescue 
work that the Duck wins its laurels. 


70 Yards for Landing 


One Duck landed in smashing seas, 
taxied nine miles with waves breaking 
over its top wing, then took off without 
a sputter. Another landed in a 70-yard 
inlet, took off cross-wind inside 200 feet, 
despite a severe pounding. 

Best example of Duck durability is 


the J2F-6 that was being towed by a 
surface ship in high seas. The tow-line 
parted twice, waves filled the cockpit, 
submerging the plane’s lower wing. Fur- 
ther towing was impossible, so the Duck 
was abandoned. 





Next day the Duck was still afloat, had 
to be sunk by shells from a warship! 


Snatching Wounded from Japs 
Ducks have sidled in to “impossible” 
landings in Jap territory, while escort 





wounded, sometimes with an overload 
lashed to the wings. 

No thing of beauty on the ground, the 
amphibious Duck becomes oddly impres- 
sive in flight. Over both oceans, it has 
functioned effectively as a scout plane, 
mercy ship, dependable beast of burden. 

It was a Duck that found the Nazi 
weather station in Greenland. Another 
Duck, operating out of Henderson Field, 
Guadalcanal, picked no less than twenty 


downed pilots from the sea. 








mance of the Duck, Columbia Aircraft 
workers are now engaged, under Navy 
supervision, in building a new amphi- 
bian—larger, with increased range and 
load capacity. The same men and women 
who built the sturdy Duck are building 
the new, more versatile plane. And the 
same craftsmanship which has made the 
Duck a by-word for reliability will distin- 
guish Columbia’s new workhorse of the 
air. Columbia Aircraft Corporation, Val- 
ley Stream, N. Y. 





the leading edge of the deckhouse and bridge deck windshield. 
Where masts and davits are tapered, the angle should be applied 
to the leading edge, rather than to the center line as is so often 
done. The forward or leading edge is the cardinal line. 

While there is no rule governing the subject, an angle of 45° 
seems to be the maximum so far as rake is concerned, This is 
because 45°, or less, is a positive angle, whereas beyond 45° be- 
comes a negative angle and causes the part to which such nega- 
tive angle is applied to appear insecure. 

The illustration shows a design to which the principles of line 
harmony have been applied. The boat is a 48 foot power cruiser 
with a beam of 13 feet 6 inches. No attempt has been made to 
design the ultimate in such a cruiser — it is a thoroughly prac- 
tical design in which headroom, visibility, structure and other 
necessities have all been accounted for. The cabin trunk runs 
practically the full width of the boat and, being at the same level 
as the helmsman’s stand, makes a beautiful sun deck. There is a 
complete absence of “gingerbread”; the purpose being to let the 
lines of the boat express the feeling of harmony and in that way 
present a thoroughly pleasing effect. Generally speaking, it is 
safe to assume that “gingerbread” units are applied only be- 
cause the design as a whole is not sufficient unto itself. 

One point which must be observed in the application of 
streamlining to a boat is this: never sacrifice practicability for 
the sake of appearance. If any object has a definite function, its 
very appearance should suggest that function. This rule is ob- 
vious yet is so often violated. The deck of any cruiser is a space 
upon which one should be able to walk, yet some of the new boats 
have a fore deck so crowned as to make it practically useless. It 
is absolutely necessary to have a reasonably flat deck when 
anchoring or going alongside a dock. The excessive crown adds 

‘nothing in appearance yet subtracts a great deal from prac- 
ticability. 

There is little doubt that power cruisers are now in a period 
of transition — the transition from traditional to modern de- 
sign. If this period can be met without resorting to the obvious 
method of “hanging little nifties” all over the boat, if a design 


can be so clean and functional as to express completely its own 
purpose, then it will avoid the harmful vintage marks. Above 
every other design consideration, a boat must look “at home” 
in the water. 


UP AMONG THE ICEBERGS 


(Continued from page 40) 


hammering and chipping as they went. Only in the daylight 
hours — and there were few of them — were they able to go 
slowly south. 

My chart told me that on both sides of the passage into the 
fjord leading to the weather station there were little red wooden 
triangles on the islets there. They beckoned prominently on the 
chart. They did nothing of the sort off it. Part of the trouble was 
that, when we thought we were abeam of the right mountain 
and headed for it, the perfect visibility which we now had lulled 
us into thinking that we must be within hailing distance of the 
nearest marker. We were eight miles away when we thought we 
were two. 

When I was beginning to wonder whether the winter winds 
had carried off with it all our guiding signs, we saw one marker 
on one rock. The problem then was to decide whether this was 
on the upper or the lower side of our glacier hewn channel. By 
figuring our course, speed, the effects of the wind, plus a fast 
game of eeny-miney-mo, I counted on it being the northern 
corner. With fingers crossed I headed Bluebird up around this 
cliff and then cut in east, trying to make the surroundings fit 
into my picture on the chart. Soon the fathometer and my 
binoculars told me that I had backed the wrong marker. So it 
was about face in this cul-de-sac and into open waters to think 
things over. 

Our large scale chart for this area was strictly the home grown 
variety, made up as a blue print by a Coast Guard ship which 
had picked its way into the station to bring supplies. It had 
traced out two means of approach: one which they advised and 
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FOR SPRING DELIVERY 


_ Limited Number of Twin-Screw Cruisers — 


The ANNAPOLIS “46” 
The ANNAPOLIS “53” 
The. ANNAPOLIS “60” 
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one which they advised not using if possible. On the chart, as 
had been true before, everything looked plain and easy; just 
pick out the right reefs and the right markers on them, take 
your bearings and ride in on the prescribed courses. Just like 
that. Try and do it. 

I scanned the waters for a bobbing kayak in hopes that by a 
heaven sent gift of pantomime I could persuade an Eskimo 
fisherman to guide us in. I saw none. I was sure that we were in 
the right neighborhood but I didn’t want to start pushing our 
bow into waters that had been unexplored and which might rip 
that bow apart. We had to know that we were going right so 
that we would not find ourselves steaming into a maze of for- 
bidding reefs which would disengage themselves from the back- 
ground of the snowswept mountains behind them as we ap- 
proached. At last I decided to try and solve our riddle with the 
radio direction finder. 

We called the radio station of the little outpost and asked 
them to transmit anything they liked on a frequency which we 
could handle on our set. In only a little while we got through to 
them and soon after that we heard their signal. It showed that 
we were directly abeam of the station. We were there. The only 
thing to do was to head in, hoping to find more markers before a 
sickening shudder would tell us that we were aground. 

In we went. As we did, a picture gradually unfolded which 
lined up clearly with the chart. Then suddenly I saw it was not 
the right picture. My eyes were seeing what I was straining to 
make them see. When we were close enough to make out the 
moss on the reefs which formed a buttress around the harbor, I 
saw also that, though we were coming in, we were well under 
way in the forbidden channel. On one side, the rocks lined the 
way threateningly. The other side was lined with nature’s buoys, 
as the white foam of little waves told us of the skulking under- 


water barriers which gave them birth. The corridor was too - 


narrow for us to turn back. We had to keep going down it, ready 
or not. 

At times like that a skipper’s heart bumps along at a noisy 
rate. He crosses all his fingers and regrets a sin or so, as he tells 


himself that of course the engine won’t wilt and fail, that the 
rudder will hang on for just another mile. Although the minutes 
stretched out as though they hated to let each second.slip away, 
only a few spent themselves before we had passed this outer 
barrier and were in more open waters. Ahead, a genial spit of 
land so closely corresponded with its image on the chart that I 
knew that when we got around it we would find the little 
knuckle where we would drop the anchor. 

As we came along, a hill pulled itself from an overshadowing 
mountain and stood out alone and beckoning. Soon we saw that 
on top of it not all was lumps of snow and stone. Soon, as a 
butterfly emerges languishingly from its cocoon, some of those 
lumps cast off nature’s camouflage from before our eyes and stood 
out warm and friendly as the little quonset huts they were. 
We were at our destination. 

We dropped the anchor and waved gayly at the soldiers who 
lined the bank. They were glad to see us. We had left our base 
only the day before but, after this completion of our initial bout 
with the iceberg waters, we were as glad to see them as they were 
to see their first visitors in many weeks. The Eskimo village and 
the mine were yet to be found; we had to get back to our base; 
other trips in strange and vaguely charted neighborhoods lay 
ahead. But we had had our initiation and in our stumbling hit- 
or-miss manner we had passed the first test. We could go ashore 
with a swagger to see how the other half lived. We belonged to 
the Greenland Patrol and we were proud of it. 

Now Bluebird has been decommissioned and is no doubt up 
Boston way hauling in the fish as she used to do before being 
wrenched off to war. My twelve months have rolled around 
again and this time I am far from all that reeks of ice and snow. 
Bluebird and I will tell you that Greenland is a great country and 
that you really ought to see it. But don’t ask us to come along. 
We’ve seen it once, and once, we’ll hasten to add, is enough. 


The opinions or assertions contained herein are the private ones 
of the writer and are not to be construed as official or reflecting the 
views of the Navy Department or the Naval service at large. 
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KENYON 






1,000 CANDLE POWER 
TO A TABLE 






OME aboard for a drink” stuttered the shaft of light—or so thought the boat owner 
at the switch. Impaled on the other end of the beam, Kenyon’'s chief engineer tried to 
read the mushy dots and dashes, swore a bit, and decided the time had come to do something 
about marine searchlights. 

While our engineers were at it, they decided to do it right—to eliminate other bugs” that 


had been bothering them. So, as the prototype of the new Kenyon marine searchlight was 
created, it was endowed with these features: 





1. A lightning-fast micro-switch, mounted in a trigger manufacture. Two models have been developed: Model 
grip for crisp signaling. The lamp is made to pena and go —_-9-1000 for 6 Volt operation and Model 9-2000 to work on 
out quickly for the same reason. 12 Volt current — both of 80,000 candle power; neither 
2. It is easily portable and well balanced, so that it can very expensive. Keep your eye on this — we think you’re 
be mounted on ball-and-socket to a rail, or held in the hand. _ going to see and hear a lot about it! 
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0 The beam is, of course, directable through any arc. 

: 3. A plastic “beam-sight” is built in — the light from the See the new line of Kenyon peacetime marine 
" beam is picked up in front and “bent” back to your.eye to products, in next month’s issue of this publica- 
d give you a pilot light and a glowing aiming bar. ‘tion. Look for the new type compass, noise- 
: 4. Re-silvering reflectors is an expensive nuisance. None less winch, transparent “bubble” canopy and 
4 of that for this lamp — the lighting unit is one piece, like other brand-new marine developments which 
e that in your car, except that it has a clear glass lens and is Kenyon will announce in next month’s issue. 
0 permanently focused. Bright till it burns out — then simply We think you'll find them of unusual interest. 
‘ replace it with another inexpensive unit. 

ig 5. The housing is made to protect the lighting unit — and 

d to provide a handy means of storing. Simply hang the light 

4 on a bulkhead clamp or upon a hook through the large hole 

g. provided for the purpose. 

h. 


All in all, it’s a fine light — in tests, the pilot model has INSTRUMENT COMPANY, INC. 
performed beautifully. Right now, the Kenyon production HUNTINGTON STATION, L. |. . . NEW YORK 
department is working out the plans for putting it into If It’s Kenyon- Made, It’s Precision - Built 
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An exceptional craft, embodying graceful lines, sturdy 
construction, wide pleasant decks, individualized 
interiors, spacious, comfortable staterooms—two baths 
with built-in showers, large, airy, well arranged dining 
and lounge salon, modernized galley. Livable crews’ 











quarters forward. Diesel power. Good cruising range and many other features. 
Grebe boats will be a source of pride and satisfaction for years to come. 


Write for full information 





A RATING RULE 


(Continued from page 64) 


D = The weight of the boat and her equipment; plus 
the weight of the crew divided by one half the maxi- 
mum beam: the result expressed in cubic feet. 
wet. of crew 
wet. of boat + “inn 
62.5 

Use 62.5 as a divisor for fresh water, 64.0 for salt water (the 
weight of one cubic foot of water). 

That we may visualize how such a rule would work out, I list 
below the ratings of a number of boats with which I am most 
familiar, along with approximate crew weights and their water 
line lengths: 


Or—D = 





LWL Rating 
16.5ft. 15.71 
13.5 ft. 12.60 
12.5 ft. 11.88 
11.0ft. 9.70 
11.0 ft. 10.18 


Lightning (crew of 3, 450 lb.) 

Snipe (crew of 2, 300 lb.) 

Sea Bee (crew of 2, 300 lb.) 

Crescent (crew of 2, 300 lb.) 

Crescent (crew of 2, 200 lb.) 

Cimaroon — 14’ decked sailing canoe 
(crew of 1,150 lb.) 13.5ft. 11.41 


A comparison of the figures in the last two columns of the above 
table is an interesting study and should, I believe, furnish much 
food for thought. It becomes evident at once that our boats 
are still rated in proportion to their water line lengths but that 
the new ratings have all been scaled down somewhat; actually 
about in proportion to the ratio between effective crew weight 
and total displacement. In the above assumed fleet, I have 
purposely included the little Crescent twice; rated first with an 
average adult crew aboard, and then with the weight of a 
junior crew more in keeping with the weight the little boats 
were designed to carry. This is to stress the point that the ratio 
between crew weight and total displacement is definitely re- 
flected in our rating figure. Likewise I have included my decked 


canoe Cimaroon, as an example of a widely divergent type. 
Here is a little cockleshell of a boat with but 57 square feet of 
sail but rating close to Sea Bee and the Snipe on actual perform- 
ance. Given the additional canvas, which under experienced 
handling she could carry, and our “peanut shuck”’ (as the kids 
affectionately call her) would probably have to give’ time to 
the larger boats and they would all have to hustle to beat her. 

While I have not had an opportunity, at this writing, to 
bring the boats I have used for illustration together as a group 
in open competition, I feel that the ratings arrived at by the 
suggested formula are an accurate expression of their related 
performance. 

In defense of the seeming complications of the suggested for- 
mula, I can only say that any formula which can hope to be an 
accurate expression of potential speed possibilities must take 
into consideration the factors of length, sail area, and displace- 
ment. The figures expressing these factors may be readily ob- 
tained from the plans and specifications of practically any well 
organized class, or from the boat herself. Displacement, where 
in doubt, in the case of such boats as we are considering, can 
be obtained by the simple expedient of having the boat and 
equipment weighed on a public scale. Crew weight may be 
approximated or obtained on the bathroom scales which in 


this day and age are part of the locker room equipment at | 


almost any well organized club. Ratings and handicaps for such 
classes as are generally popular might well be worked out in 
advance, assuming a normal displacement factor. 

It must be recognized that any rating rule is, at the best, 
only a medium for determining the potential possibilities of a 
given design; the measure by which we attempt to give each 
boat an equal break with her competitors. The rest is dependent 
upon the individual skipper and his ability to bring out the 
best that is in his boat and his crew. It is too much to hope 
that any one individual could find the answer to so complex 
a problem; I can only hope that this discussion of my own 
theories may be helpful to the extent of prompting some of the 
rest of you to a consideration of the subject. 
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€ propulsion 
ation in a Navy tug. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERY WHERE 


Marine Gears 






Westinghouse twi 
unit prior to shipment and 





NOOO horses ride this team 


In many powerful Diesel electric Navy 
tugs like this one, Westinghouse Reduction 
Gear Units are transmitting 1000-shaftt 
horsepower to a single screw . . . taking 
power from a team of two d-c propulsion 
motors, two Diesel-driven propulsion gen- 
erators and smooth functioning propulsion 
control, all built by Westinghouse. 

These typical Westinghouse Reduction 
Gear Units are precision-hobbed for quiet, 
smooth operation and stamina. And service 
is trouble-free, too . . . for their production 
is supervised by marine engineers who 
have been designing and building marine 
propulsion units for 38 years. 

Westinghouse offers expanded manu- 
facturing facilities . . . new compact de- 
signs . . . experienced marine engineers 

. all available for postwar tugs, fishing 
boats, cargo vessels . . . for any ship 
you plan to build tomorrow. Consult 
Westinghouse specialists in marine gears. 
Or write Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


J-93410 
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Now you can start planning that trip you’ve 
been dreaming of aboard your own boat. Day’s 
run or week’s cruise... you'll enjoy it more when 
the equipment of your “‘ship”’ has the approval 
of men who know the sea. 

Seth Thomas* Marine Clocks long haye held 
the confidence of America’s mariners. Today, 
these clocks are regular equipment on many of 
Uncle Sam’s biggest ‘“‘battlewagons’’...carriers 
of the latest design ... ocean greyhounds and 
freighters. For Seth Thomas clocks are tradi- 
tionally famed for their accuracy, dependability 
and length of service. And now—once again— 
they’re being made for pleasure craft. You’ll 
see them soon at your dealer’s. Remember, 
Seth Thomas is ‘“‘the finest name in clocks.” 
Seth Thomas Clocks, Thomaston, Connecticut. 


*Seth Thomas is Reg. U.S, Pat. 


Seth Thomas 


SELF-STARTING ELECTRIC OR SPRING-WOUND 
“e se ” 
pe pores geese tn clocks 


A product of GENERAL TIME Instruments Corporation 


YACHTING 


She'll be goin’ places next year. - - 


Clock at left: Popular Ship’s Bell 
Model. Typical Seth Thomas value. 





LET’S GET THEM SAILING 


~ (Continued from page 59) 


would eventually turn to the local club for the facilities and 
conveniences which such organizations offer. 

It is Yacutine’s belief that a non-commercial group should 
be formed to investigate the many facets of establishing the com- 
munity sailing association idea on some sort of a national basis. 
The personnel of the initial steering committee which would 
look into the matter should be representative yachtsmen, 
selected on the basis of their experience with the considerations 
involved. The objective of such an investigation would be to 
weigh the desirability and practicability of forming a non-profit, 
non-commercial association which would prepare and dis- 
tribute printed material which would assist groups — private, 
organizational or community — in establishing some sort of a 
community sailing organization in their particular area. 

With no motive other than furthering the sport, YacuTING 
invites the correspondence of yachtsmen who feel that the mat- 
ter here discussed warrants further investigation. Letters should 
be addressed to The Editor, YacuTinG, 205 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


HOW ABOUT THE GIRLS? 


(Continued from page 55) 


Plenty of other yachts besides ours count women as regular 
members of their crew. One prominent “R”’ boat skipper, who 
always had his wife sailing with him, arranged to have us come 
aboard his boat immediately after the race was finished. It was 
a rough day and we were amazed to find a hot dinner on the 
cabin table — roast beef and all. His wife had adapted a steam- 
cooker to ‘“R”’ boat requirements and had started the meal 
cooking just before the race started. She had managed to dodge 
down into the cabin now and again, to take a peek at how things 


were progressing, without interfering with her duties as main 
sheet man. Not bad! on a dirty day — not bad! 

Another thing, there are always two or three junior club boys 
in our crew and, as is usual with growing lads, who get lots of 
exercise and fresh air, they require startling quantities of food 
to keep them going at full speed. The skipper is liable to over- 
look this fact when his mind is occupied with other things. But, 
if there is a woman on board, you can bet the boys won’t be 
neglected in this respect nor will they be allowed to stand around 
in wet clothes any longer than can be helped. 

As for the well known old intestinal fortitude, believe me, 
the girls have just as much as the men; in some cases, more. 
There were two ladies aboard a racing yacht that struck some 
reefs in Lake Erie last summer. These reefs extend well offshore 
and, as there was half a gale blowing, the crew put in a rather 
strenuous time since the yacht pounded for hours over one 
finger of the reef after another. After both anchor rodes had 
carried away, the skipper was forced to beach her and the crew 
had to tie themselves together and, with the aid of life preservers 
and a small float, swim ashore. One of the ladies was the wife 
of the skipper; their twelve-year-old son was aboard also. I 
heard the story from the skipper of the yacht, only a week after 
it happened and he was particularly proud of the fact that there 
was no sign of panic in the boy or the two ladies. 

The other girl was a skipper in her own right. She skippered 
a Six-Metre for years, quite successfully; too darn successfully 
to suit me and a number of other Six-Metre skippers. On one 
occasion, her boat was disqualified on a technical foul and she 
not only accepted the decision with good grace but assured the 
committee that she felt she had received a fair hearing. Then I 
saw a girl skipper of a Star at Rochester make the most beauti- 
ful start I ever witnessed. No male skipper could have done 
better. 

There are two girls who have acted as starters and judges 0! 
the sailing races at the National Yacht Club for several years 
past. ‘“‘Skippy,”’ as she is called by the sailors, used to sail in 
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Sail on Ice this Winter! 


Now that your boat is stored until 
spring, it is time for winter sailing. 
The Hagerty streamlined Class E ice 
boat is your winter yacht. 

Ice boating has come of age with 
the introduction of the molded Weld- 
wood hull and gear developed by 
Hagerty in collaboration with a cele- 
brated designer and skipper. Wind- 
tunnel-tested at M.I.T., these boats 
embody the most up-to-date design 
and structural factors of this fast and 
fascinating sport. Whether skimming 
over the ice at 40 or 100 miles an 


Hagerty Design Pioneers and Innovators 


, 


hour, Hagerty ice boats make your 
winter sailing sensational and safe. 
Hagerty is the foremost builder of 
plywood varsity rowing shells. They 
have been called “the greatest ad- 
vance in 5% years of rowing”. Dur- 
ing the war we have created and de- 
veloped a government program in 
the new and highly technical field of 
RADAR and 


assignment has vastly increased our 


electronics. Our war 
knowledge and capacity for working 
molded wood, metals and _ plastics. 
We have functioned as a laboratory 





RAYMOND A. RUGE DESIGN 


which has made a major contribu- 
tion to the new advanced technology 
for fabricating these materials. 

Our extended knowledge and facil- 
ities are now applied to building 
streamlined ice boats, which incorpo- 
rate new techniques of speed lines 
and light-tough fabrication. 

Ice boating has awaited a design 
plus to give it wider acceptance and 
popularity. With the introduction of 
sleek, strong Hagerty plywood boats 
there emerges a sport irresistible to 
yachtsmen. Order your ice boat now! 


Cohasset, Massachusetts 
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DANFORTH HOLDS IN # 
At 50 Fathoms.. Scope 4] 


Captain Arne Pederson of the 
‘*Pelican’’, new 79-ft., 48-ton 
Gloucester dragger owned by 
Capt. Pederson and Carl Beck- 
man of New Bedford. 


More and more reports come in from fishermen who rely on 
the Danforth—nicknamed the “Devil's Claw” by Gloucester- 
men because it grabs bottom and stays put. Captain Arne 
Pederson of New Bedford writes regarding his 75-lb. Dan- 
forth: « “While fishing 80 miles off the Jersey Coast we 
found it necessary to anchor on the grounds for six hours. 
There was half a gale with a 40-mile wind, but our Danforth 
worked fine and we stayed right in place. The water was 50 
fathoms deep, and we had 225 fathoms of %4” wire in the 
water holding the anchor. We used the towing wire from the 


winch, handling it through a block on the gallows frame, and 
Danforth Anchors protected by U. S. and Foreign Patents. 
For NEW Folder, write 


R. S. DANFORTH, 2125 Allston Way, Berkeley 4, Calif. 
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hauling it to the bow with a 3” rope bow line through the 
hawse pipe. ¢ The Danforth is easy to handle; one man can 
throw it all around. You can get it overboard and get it in 
faster than a regular anchor, and you don't need any tackles 
to handle it.”. . . Danforth Anchors are available in all sizes. 
Order from stock . . 


. your dealer can supply you now. 








races with. her husband, George Bavington, who is now in the 
Navy. And Alice Thompson sailed with her husband Bill, now 
in the Army overseas. They handle a mighty difficult and highly 
technical job efficiently. If you don’t think they know their 
business, just try to sneak over the starting line a split second 
before the signal, and see what happens to you. 

When we first started sailing together, my better fraction was 
most susceptible to seasickness. She used to become seasick 
upon the slightest provocation. She would become so darned 
sick that she would hang over the cockpit coaming like a wet 
towel (I would have one hand fastened to the slack of her clothes 
with a death grip). She found her own remedy for seasickness. 
She just kept right on sailing, fair weather or foul, until now she 
can stand the roughest kind of sailing without discomfort. It 
certainly is a good cure — if you can stand it. 

The girls can rough it, too, as well as the men. On one oc- 
casion, the whole fleet was spending a night in Oakville Harbor. 
It rained cats and dogs and our limited accommodation aboard 
the Six-Metre was strained by the addition of two lads who had 
been drowned out by a leaky deck. We had no extra blankets, 
so we wrapped the two girls up in a spinnaker and stowed them 
on the sail shelf, forward of the mast. There wasn’t room enough 
for them to turn over. Did they kick about the discomfort? 
Well — now that you mention it, maybe they did, a little. 

Another time we had thirty odd miles to buck in a hard 
breeze against a heavy sea; even though we were under shortened 
canvas it was an extremely wet trip in a Six-Metre. We were 
soaking wet for eight or nine hours but there was never a squawk 
from the girls. 

There is another angle to this business of women sailing in 
racing craft which must be taken into consideration. The skipper 
is about due for a big surprise some day. When he is right in the 
middle of explaining that it was due entirely to the toughest 
kind of hard luck that they did not win the race by a city block, 
he will gradually become aware of the skeptical expression on 
the faces of the lady members of the crew; when he finishes his 
story, he will be greeted by a deep silence. Finally a cool 
feminine voice will enquire: “‘So that is your story, is it? Why 


didn’t you cover him when he came about? Why did you let him 
get away? and how come we had to be on the port tack and him 
on the starboard tack just as we came up on the mark at the 
end of the windward leg? and why did you trail along, taking 
his back wind for ten solid minutes, when we had the whole 
lake to come about?” 

Then you realize with a shock that the good old days are gone 
forever, the days when you could get away with any kind of an 
alibi without losing prestige with the fair members of your crew. 
When you find you are stuck for an answer and you finally fall 
back on the old bluff and your face gets red and your neck 
swells up and you enquire loudly and with crushing dignity: 
“Who is running this boat, anyhow?” There is a snicker and 
a quiet voice answers “We have often wondered about that?” 
Your deflation is complete and disastrous and you had better 
be prepared to pull up your socks and smarten up a bit or your 
days of peace are numbered. 

The girls that go a-sailing these mares may be beautiful but 
they certainly are not dumb. 


UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


(Continued from page 32) 


As a matter of fact, the Bermuda Race in particular and 
ocean racing in general, both in America and in England, was 
getting so high-powered that it was a good thing the war came 
along and put a stop to it. Take Good News, for example. If she 
wasn’t a floating power house she was, within her length and 
sail limitations, a racing machine comparable to an America’s 
Cup defender. I had the good fortune and pleasure to sail aboard 
her in the St. Pete-Habana race of 1940 and, when I looked at 
her extruded duralumin mainmast and her boom with self- 
swallowing outhauls and thought of her keel-centerboard under- 
body and the hours of thought and barrels of money that had 
been devoted to making her unbeatable, the names of Enterprise, 
Rainbow and Ranger came irresistibly to mind. Or take the 
big shot German contender Nordwind in the Fastnet Race of 
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“yl shall continue to specify Designed for Mr. James J. Storrow of Boston, 


| “Mercury” was built by Simms Brothers at Dor- 
t FY F D U eR d T 0 Bi N B I) 0 N Z : 79 ~~ chester, Mass., in 1939, and represents, according 
all 3 to Mr. Crocker, “the finest in yacht construction.” 


says S. S. Crocker, N.A. of Boston 


Speaking of her Everdur fastenings and Tobin 
[ ; Bronze shaft, Mr. Crocker says, “I shall continue 
A SHINING EXAMPLE of fast, able, Crocker-designed to specify these products in the future for the best 
yachts, and of Mr. Crocker’s confidence in Everdur* poason in the world .. . that I have found them 
‘ fastenings and Tobin* Bronze shafting is the off- entirely reliable in the past.” 
shore cruising cutter ‘“Mercury.” 4200 
: *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
| 
d BUY VICTORY BONDS... help assure World Peace 
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at AuAfSwoA 
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. THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY-—General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 
" Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company * In Canada: ANACONDA AMERIGAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ont. 
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N fifteen years of designing and since the launch- 
. ing of Dorade in 1930, the name of Sparkman & 
Stephens has been prominently identified with the 



















design of prize winning sailboats of both racing 
and cruising types. 

Sparkman & Stephens take pride in the fact tha 
so many of their boats have been consistent winners 
and are equally glad that their design activities 
have not been confined to boats of any one type 

In power boats, sport fishermen, cruising auxili 
aries, shoal draft auxiliaries and motor ailet 
Sparkman & Stephens’ boats have been outstand 
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When the war broke out, this diversified experi- 
ence made the services of Sparkman & Stephens of 
real value to the country as design agents for the 
U. S. Navy and other government agencies. 


Sparkman & Stephens are resuming the designing 
of yachts and commercial vessels, and will be glad 


to advise with yachtsmen and shipping men on 
new designs. 


SPARKMAN & STEPHENS 


Naval Archite 


ll East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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* The Island Clipper is a one-design 
auxiliary keel sloop, She sleeps four, 
has 6’ headroom throughout, and her DESIG 
general dimensions are: 44'3" x 30° x 
9'6” x 66" Sail area—715 sq. ft. 
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1939. She was built to the outer limits of the RORC rules, and 
down below in the officers’ country, where there were pictures of 
Hitler and Admiral Raedér, she looked as big as a destroyer. 
She had three German naval officers and a civilian in her after- 
guard, and her working crew consisted of eight naval ratings. If 
they, individually, with the exception of the civilian, or col- 
lectively sailed the Fastnet for the fun of ocean racing then I’m 
the only identifiable Nazi. 


Those two examples (no comparison between the two being 
intended) will show the way ocean racing was trending when the 
war began. Although neither yacht ceded anything in seaworthi- 
ness to any contestant in the 1923 Bermuda race, both of them 
were poles apart from the spirit of impromptu rough and tumble 
racing that gave the sport its first tremendous lift among blue 
water sailors. I freely grant that the man or the country with 
more money to spend has the edge on his poorer adversary. 
But, with this much conceded as an ineradicable factor in all 
yacht racing, I also point to the fact that many classes and too 
many perennial trophies have been blown apart because money 
or cup lust made the competition too one-sided. 


Perhaps at this point you’d like me to prescribe the antidote 
to high-powered racing. Maybe you’d like me to forego my 
advocacy of yawl and cutter rig and say that the cure is slab- 
sided, gaff-headed schooners or ketches that stand up in a gale 
of wind and lie down only when you ask them to get somewhere 
the day after yesterday. But such abortions of the noble art of 
yacht designing are not the answer. Neither can you solve the 
problem by limiting first cost or by barring boats from com- 
petition until they’ve aged two years and have cruised places. 
In fact, wars, strikes, and blown-out sails are about the only 
things I can think of that will put a man of moderate means on 
something like parity with Croesus & Co. Which brings me, 
without having settled the question at all, back to my conten- 
tion that it’s a good thing for the sport of ocean racing that war 
gave it a breathing spell. 


THE SMALL BOAT’S SICK BAY 
(Continued from page 49) 


on shipboard in handling lines or in cranking the engine. Con- 
siderable relief can be obtained by using hot applications for a 
half hour or so and then taping the wrist. A proper job is done 
with short lengths of adhesive, one inch in width. The first piece 
is started on the back of the hand, wound around the wrist and 
cut so that the ends just overlap. The next piece of tape overlaps 
the first for about half its width and is of the same length as the 
first, and so on for about two to two and one-half inches. It 
should not be so snug as to interfere with circulation. By doing 
it in this manner so that the finished result looks like the side of a 
clinker-built boat, the tape conforms to the contours of the 
wrist and is more comfortable. 

In the case of a sprained finger, or a finger cut in such a man- 
ner that motion of it causes the cut to break open, a finger splint 
is a very useful gadget. A comfortable splint can be made by 
using sufficiently long pieces of applicator sticks, laid side by 
side on a length of 14-inch adhesive tape. The tape is then 
wound around the sticks lengthwise, making a light, strong 
splint, flexible across its width so it conforms to the finger, yet 
stiff enough the long way to give the injured finger the desired 
immobilization. It is then taped to the back of the finger. 

A sprained ankle is not quite so disabling an accident aboard 
ship as is a sprained wrist; the poor patient can always be seated 
at the wheel while his treatment is going on, and can get his just 
amount of sympathy and be useful at the same time. The treat- 
ment is the same as that for a sprained wrist — plenty of hot 
applications for an hour or more and then a good snug job of 
taping. Use inch tape and start it about halfway up the inner 
portion of the leg. Continue down the leg, passing over the inner 
ankle bone, under the foot, up over the outer ankle bone to a 
point halfway up the outer-side of the leg. The second piece of 
tape is started just abaft the base of the big toe and is passed 
around in back of the heel; it crosses the first piece of tape at 
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ON SOUND, RIVER OR LAKE 


- ee because it’s UNSINKABLE! 


The WINNER PlastiCraft is self-buoyant and consequently 


will not sink under any conditions . . . an advantage that makes it 
popular with all members of the family. 

The seamless hull, cured under heat and pressure by the 
“‘war-tested’’ Winner Process is a wall of tough fibres and modern 
plastics. Molded all in one piece, its attractive and practical design 
provides a remarkable degree of stability. 

High in resiliency and tensile strength, the PlastiCraft will 
resist vibration, elements and corrosion. Included in the Winner Line 


are boats for rowing, sailing-and for outboard motors of all sizes. 


DEALERS 


LASTI Cr AFT Some territories still open. Write 


or wire for franchise data. 


PRODUCT OF WINNER MFG. CO., INC. . 104 RAILROAD AVE., WEST TRENTON, N. J. 
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NEW SAILS FOR NEXT SEASON 





can have full protection this winter. 


Sails sent to us now for repairs 
and recutting will be winter- 
stored in fireproof, dustproof 
compartments. 


NEW WINTER COVERS NOW 
Send Us Your Inquiries! 


We can quote you shortly on new sails 
—just as soon as Egyptian Duck, 
finest sailcloth, is available. 


We can quote you on winter covers 
immediately; give you attractive 
prices, fast delivery, so your boat 

















right angles to it and lays just below the ankle bones. The third 
piece of tape overlaps the first one for about half its width, and 
the fourth piece overlaps the second, being placed a little higher 
on the foot. Six pieces of tape, three being on the leg and three 
on the foot, will usually suffice. Oh yes, the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals and Yachtsmen recommends 
shaving the hair off the leg first. ; 

Sprained arms, sprained backs, in fact any breed of charley- 
horse can be made more comfortable by the faithful use of hot 
applications. Liniment is all right, too, but it won’t do any 
more than hot applications will and it’s just one more item to 
take up room in the medicine chest. 


Splinters 


Another annoying thing is a splinter under the skin or, even 
worse, under the finger nail. ‘The first aid kit should therefore 
include a good splinter forceps with a fairly fine point and a good 
grip. Although these are not now on general sale, any doctor 
can order one for you, and it’ll be a good one. 


. Summary 


To sum it all up, then, the medicine kit on a small boat can 
advantageously consist of the following items: 


Butesin Picrate ointment, 1 2-0z. tube. . 
Tincture of Merthiolate (or Metaphen), 2 oz. 
Tablets of Aspirin Compound, 2 or 3 dozen. 
*Nembutal suppositories (or Capsules of Sodium Amytal, 3 
grains), package of six 2-grain suppositories. 
*Camphorated tincture of Opium, 3 oz. 
*Tablets of Benzedrine (5 mgm.), one dozen. 
Saline laxative (if Epsom salts is used, 2 oz. is plenty). 
One inch adhesive tape, one spool (no point in buying too 
much as it deteriorates). 
Half-inch adhesive tape, one spool (optional, as you can always 
split the one inch). 
One pair splinter forceps. 
One pair scissors. 


Applicator sticks, four or five dozen (you: ought to be able to 
chisel these from some doctor friend). 

Cotton, one small roll. 

Gauze (the Steripads put out by J & J are excellent). 

Bandage (2-inch width is the most useful; it can be cut to any 
desired width with any good sharp knife; 6 rolls should be 
plenty). 


*These items can be purchased by prescription only. 


RADAR AND LORAN 


(Continued from page 43) 


oceans where the navigator cannot get crossed lines of position 
from an adequate number of shore stations. 

There is much yet to be told about loran that cannot be told 
now, but it will be of interest to yachtsmen and every ocean- 
going man to know that an entirely new system of electronic 
navigation is in the offing. A yachtsman provided with the 
receiving equipment need never worry long about his where- 
abouts, his lack of facility with the sextant or the problem of 
mal-de-mer which can so surreptitiously creep aboard during 
the peculiar mental process incident to figuring out a time sight. 

As soon as loran is released, it can be anticipated that manu- 
facturers will shortly have models suitable for the moderate size 
boat. The power consumption is in the neighborhood of 250 
watts. For boats where the conventional 110 volts is not avail- 
able, converters should be obtainable to make operation 
feasible on low voltage lines. Fortunately the more cumbersome 
and power consuming apparatus of loran is taken care of at the 
shore stations. Unlike the radio compass, with its awkward loop 
which must be oriented with attendant uncertainties, the 
antenna required for loran can be as simple as that for any radio 
receiver. A single vertical wire dropped from the masthead or 
a yard arm is all that is necessary. The equipment occupies 4 


space comparable to that of a 25-watt ship-to-shore telephone, ° 
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exhaust system of any 

water entering the ex- 

haust pipe from out- 

board, or left in the 3 
exhaust pipe when the 
engine is shut down. 


OAs you came scudding up the bay under two reefs, the following seas 


slapped your auxiliary hard under her counter. When you rounded-to, ready 
to pick your mooring, did your engine respond with a cheerful purr? Or was 


it dead . . . flooded with water dashed into the exhaust by the following seas? 


Maxim Marine Silencer, Model TR, protects gasoline or Diesel engines against 
water coming in through the exhaust- pipe while the engine is idle, and against 
water left in the exhaust system after shutting down. Being continually drained 


outboard (see diagram) it will never allow water to flood the engine. 


When you need your auxiliary ... you meed it. You rely on it to claw you 
off a lee shore or shove you up to your mooring against wind and tide. 
That is why you need the information contained in Bulletin D43, which we 


shall be glad to mail at your request. 


THE MAXIM SILENCER COMPANY 
76 Homestead Ave., + Hartford, Conn. 










































Here’s YOUR postwar boat! 


The famous Stephens one-design 
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Clipper. 


Now ready: full details on 
the Farallone Clipper. 
Coming soon: announce- 
ment of Stephens postwar 
cruisers. 





Farallone Clipper 


The postwar Farallone Clipper retains all of 
the superior qualities which have made it one 
of the most outstanding one-design class sleops 
of recent years. But added to its time-proven 
design are many modern refinements which 
make it better than ever. Before you decide on 


any postwar boat, investigate the new Farallone 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


STEPHEN % BROTHERS STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 













Fine Craft for Over Forty Years 











but the antidipated cost may be expected to be about double 
that of a good radiophone unit.* ’ 

One final thought, the time taken to determine a fix by loran 
by an experienced operator is two to three minutes. It is a good 
navigator indeed who can observe and work out a fix from the 
lines of position of two stars in five times that amount of time. 
* The author has information that at least one company has already been author- 


ized by the Navy to m ture sets and receivers for the merchant marine which 
may be on the market wi’ one year. 


(This article has been cleared for publication by the Office of Public 
Information, Navy Department.) 


ALASKAN PREVIEW 


(Continued from page 46) - 


At 2:45 in the afternoon, we ran out of Grenville Channel 
into Malacca Pass with its clutter of islands and reefs between 
us and Dixon Entrance. At 3:40, we passed argumentative- 
sounding Lawyer Island; at 4:05, Holland Island; and at 5:25, 
in a stiffening westerly breeze, we passed Lucy Island and headed 
for distant Green Island. We were on our way across the widest 
stretch of open water in the most unpromising weather of the 
trip but everyone seemed to recover quickly from the demoral- 
izing effect of too much pampering in sheltered waters. With 
the wind directly abeam, Jffy rolled heavily and, when we 
passed Green Island at 7:25, rain was mixed with the spray. 
At 7:50, Holliday Island was abeam and Lord Rocks in sight 
ahead. The weather deteriorated steadily and Iffy steered 
awkwardly. 

Tree Point was abeam at 9:20 and we began looking for Black 
Rock light which was 15 miles away and had a visibility of 20. 
It became 9:30 and then 9:45 but the light refused to show up. 
As a sail boat man, I have always failed to see the reason for 
dirty weather unless one can be on deck to enjoy it. So I put ona 
slicker and sat for a while on top of the careening pilot house, 


looking for the errant light. The wind was more on our port 
quarter now and [ffy rose and fell with a slow, shouldering mo- 
tion, while the tireless porpoises romped ahead. At the top of 
each sea, she towered up in the dusk like a toy boat on a sculp- 
tured wave, with conventionalized porpoises forever leaping just 
ahead. 

It was refreshing and picturesque on top of the pilot house, 
but the elusive light remained invisible and after a while I went 
below. Well after ten o’clock, Martin suddenly pointed to 
something over our starboard bow, the high, dim silhouette 
of a rocky island a few miles ahead. It was Black Rock, but 
where was the light? By looking diligently we finally made it 
out, like a spark against the flat gray background of the rock. 

We passed the “Rock” at eleven and laid a course for Mary 
Island. We had some sizable islands between us and the open 
Pacific but wind and sea were coming more from the southeast 
and they followed us into shelter. We were within striking dis- 
tance of Ketchikan but the visibility went from bad to worse, 
then dropped to zero. At midnight, we were off Mary Island, in 
heavy rain and fog. Martin then decided to call it a day and at 
slow speed we began feeling our way around the island to the 
anchorage. As a help or warning, someone in the lighthouse 
started the reed horn. At 12:15, we nosed into the little anchor- 
age behind the island, pulling on slickers and boots as we went. 
In melodramatic rain, with the motor idling comfortably, we 
tumbled out on deck, took soundings, and let the anchor go in 
Alaskan water. With the searchlight, we made out the dark 
claws of a reef astern but the little harbor was as quiet as a pond 
in a city park. We turned in for a night’s sleep, feeling that we 
had done pretty well. In three and a fraction days, we had 
covered 675 miles of one of the world’s worst steamship routes 
and southeastern Alaska waited only for the morning. 

When I turned out at six in the morning, Jffy had been under 
way for half an hour and was running through fog and driving 
rain. The weather was little better than it had been the night 
before but we had the advantage of daylight and landmarks 
swam by in the gray wetness: Hog Island and Bald Island and 
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Cent 


BUILDER OF FINE INBOARD & OUTBOARD 


LINES .. new speed.. 
new beauty..new comfort—and tradi- 
tional Century quality! A sparkling 15 foot 
Runabout in Honduras Mahogany, luxuri- 
ously equipped and available with four 


options in the improved Gray Phantom 


Motor: Four-45, Four-62, Four-75, Four-81. 
The Sea Maid 15 is one of the first new 
Centurys to go into production. Keep in 
touch with your Century dealer for infor- 
mation on delivery dates. Or write 


CENTURY BOAT COMPANY 
Box 811, Manistee, Michigan 
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For Peacetime Boats 





IN WARCRAFT IN PLEASURE CRAFT 
Proven superior under the shock of firing cannon and the terrific stress of 
emergency maneuver under full power thrust in tumbling seas, Gamble 
Brothers Laminated Stems, Keels and Frames will soon be building greater 
stamina, greater safety and longer life into your new peacetime pleasure craft. 


SPECIAL TO BOAT BUILDERS AND MARINE ARCHITECTS 
‘‘Laminated Ship Timbers” just off the press shows details of many 
Gamble Laminated Structural Timbers supplied for U. S. Navy and 


Coast Guard Craft. Free to Boatbuilders and Marine Architects. 


Gamece Brotuers, Inc. 


Laminated Products Division 


— 


LOUISVILLE 9, KY. 


i-piece Laminated White Oak 
Stem and Keel, Length 50 feet. 





Spire Island and Cutter Rocks. At 7:38, we were abeam of 
Mountain Point and then we were passing miles of Ketchikan 
waterfront: wooden buildings on piles high above the channel 
or on streets notched into the steep mountainside. For a city 
with a normal population of less than 4000, the length of Ket- 
chikan is amazing until you consider that it is mostly in one 
dimension. Jammed between the wooded mountainside and the 
salt water, it is like a vast amphitheatre with one row of seats, 
and a few camp chairs perched on the steep slope. 

Out of deference to wartime regulations, we reported our- 
selves to the Coast Guard and at 8:20 we ran between ‘the 
dolphins at the entrance of Thomas Basin and tied up to a float 
near the spruce mill. Every southeastern Alaska town has its 
distinct personality but all of them have features that work 
to the advantage of the cruising man. The roads end a few miles 
out of town and all important transportation is by water. Also, 
each town has facilities for handling its share of an enormous 
fishing fleet. At Ketchikan, we found conveniences desirable to 
fishing and cruising boats alike: sheltered moorings at floats 


convenient to stores which deliver on board, piped fresh water, . 


diesel oil and gasoline within convenient reach, and a generous 
supply of marine railways and machine shops. 

The float to which we were moored was one of many, and 
I ffy was only one of the hundreds of boats which filled Thomas 
Basin. This was the hangout of smaller craft and the majority 
of them were salmon-trollers. Aside from their typical gear, 
there was a wide variation in the build and general seaworthi- 
ness of the trollers: some of the older boats were decidedly nar- 
row, with low freeboard and little sheer — boats that had been 
lengthened in the process of rebuilding. Typical of the best 
specimens were those of around 40 feet over all, with good beam 
and freeboard, graceful sheer, and canoe sterns which gave 
plenty of bearing aft. Both in their lines and husky construction, 
they suggested a strong Scandinavian influence. 

Among the small fry the prize went to examples of the 
Hoonah-built dinghy; little double-enders with absolute per- 
fection of line and all the handy seaworthiness that could be 


designed and built into a small boat. The sight of them reminded 
Martin of our own somewhat frail and leaking dink but, when 
he inquired about buying one, he learned that while we were 
on our way north the town of Hoonah had been wiped out by a 
backhanded gesture of war. Most of the natives’ boats had been 
destroyed along with the town, and they no longer had enough 
for themselves. Thomas Basin had a cosmopolitan air. Our 
reliable Iffy had been built in New York. Ahead of us, at the 
same float, was the fine motor cruiser Stormy Petrel from Lynn, 
Massachusetts, and still farther on was Triton, designed by 
Winslow and as beautiful as her name. It was the first time I had 
seen her but I knew the Pinkertons who had made her their 
home during the six years they cruised the coast of British 
Columbia and Alaska. 

We explored the narrow, bustling strip of a town, ambling 
along board sidewalks in the rain, past totem poles and through 
crowds of fishermen, sourdoughs, natives and soldiers. We 
watched passengers disembark from the Seattle steamer and we 
lingered about the cold storage dock, where halibut schooners 
unloaded their catch and took on great cakes of frozen herring 
for bait. On our second day in Ketchikan, we moved I[ffy to 
the town grid, where we scrubbed the bottom and looked for a 
small stern leak. Next morning, we went back to Thomas Basin, 
painted the topsides and took on supplies for the trip north. 

(To be continued) 


OCEAN RACING, HERE WE COME! 


(Continued from page 61) 


floor of the cabin is covered with linoleum, it is quite likely to 
get slippery and it might be a good plan to nail down tempo- 
rarily, running fore and aft, some strips of wood about 11%” 
wide and 3%’ thick. They would aid in preventing accidents in 
the cabin. If the cabin floor is cork or wood, this will not be nec- 
essary unless it is varnished. In that case, the use of pumice 
powder as recommended above would be indicated. 
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— ORDER YOUR EVINRUDE NOW! 


PRETTY SWELL ... after all the wartime years of do- 
ing without . . . to be able to confidently say, “Next 
year I’m certainly going to have a new Evinrude”, 


Trouble is . . . so many people are definitely planning 
on owning new Evinrudes next year, that inevitably 
some of them are going to be disappointed. | 


It’s true, next year’s Evinrudes are on the production 


FOR YOUR OLD EVINRUDE! 


Right now is the time to make sure that your 
motor will be ready to go on your first trip 
next season. Take it to your Evinrude dealer 
for a complete check-up, needed repairs, and 
safe winter storage. If you plan to turn it in 
on a new model, discuss a trade-in right now. 
Your old motor will be accepted as a priority 
down payment on any new Evinrude. 


lines right now. And Evinrude’s facilities are more ex- 
tensive and finer than ever before. But the demand for 
Evinrudes is unprecedented in Evinrude history, 


So, if it’s a genuine Evinrude you want, guard against 
disappointment by calling on your Evinrude dealer now. 
A modest down payment will assure delivery of the model 
you choose. The new catalog of 1946 Evin- 

rudes will be mailed on request — write 

for it today! EVINRUDE MOTORS, 

5105 N. 27th Street, Milwaukee 9, Wis. 


OUTBOARD MOTORS —— 





"HURRY UP AND LEAD_THE 
KIDDE SYSTEM WILL 
TAKE CARE OF THE FIRE!” 


For carefree boating pleasure, count on a Kidde fire- 
extinguishing system. 


Automatic heat-detecting devices — or simple 
manual eontrols—send the system into action, when 
a blaze breaks out.in the engine space. A flood of 
carbon dioxide gas— discharged by its own energy 
— fills the threatened space...smothering the fire 
in 20 seconds or less. 


Then...the carbon dioxide is easily removed by 
ventilation — leaving no moisture or mess in its 
wake, no corrosion damage to the engine. 


Kidde fire - extinguishing systems convincingly 
demonstrated their speed and efficiency on many of 
America’s crash, patrol, and PT boats. Now, your 
boat can have the same protection. Look for a Kidde 
system when you buy a boat... or have your boat- 
yard operator install one. 


> 


The word ‘’Kidde’’ and the Kidde seal are trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


Kidde systems, also known as LUX, 
carry full approval of Under- 
writers’ Laboratories for motor boats. 





Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
1159 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 
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Make sure that your pump is efficient, adequate and simple. 
Complicated pumps are prone to get plugged when needed most 
and are difficult to clear. Be certain that the intake in the bilge 
is protected by a proper strainer. 

Before I sign off, it may be interesting to speculate as to the 
new things which will confront the inspection committee when 
the fleet assembles next summer. Undoubtedly there will be 
many rubber boats in evidence and, perhaps, some light life 
rafts of plastic or plywood. Preformed plywood and plastic 
dinghies will probably be seen. Water tanks of plastic and tubing 
of the same material may be found in some boats and perhaps a 
still for making fresh water from salt will be aboard. New and 
wondrous navigating instruments, some manual, some electri- 
cal, will be in evidence. Radar and loran will, in all likelihood, 
be absent, but ship-to-shore phones and two-way radios may 
be found in many of next year’s yachts. Mechanical refrigera- 
tion for yachts looks a long way off as this is written but, who can 
tell, it may be right around the corner. 

Sails and covers should all be quite mildewproof and some will 
be cleanable with a damp cloth. Nylon will probably be seen in 
off-the-wind sails and rope, and possibly in waterproof clothing. 
And, speaking of waterproof clothing, there should be new and 
better suits available by next summer. Suits which are light, 
non-tearing and non-sticking, which can be folded into a small 
package and stowed wet, if necessary, without damage. For the 
inner man, there will be a good assortment of dehydrated foods 
and soups, many of which are quite tasty. 

The committee will not see this but some of the yachts may 
come to the line with their bottoms covered with a paint which 
incorporates in its composition the new and deadly D.D.T. It 
is reported that a bottom paint of this description has been de- 
veloped which has inhibited marine growths and borers for a 
long period. 

Will some of the starters have preformed plywood hulls? It 
would be a fine test of the new material and the testing and prov- 
ing of new developments in yacht design and construction is one 
of the lasting benefits derived from races of this kind. 


OUTWARD BOUND 


(Continued from page 51) 


head and caught one wing in our radio antenna. Squalling and 
flapping merely twisted the antenna wires more and held the 
bird that much tighter. With visions of the Ancient Mariner’s 
plight running through our minds, we called to one of the ships 
in company to guard for us and cut the wire, to the complete 
disruption of the radio man, who was receiving a message, but 
to, the even more complete satisfaction of the bird aloft. Which 
just goes to prove it all depends on one’s point of view. Ruffled 
but otherwise not much the worse for wear (probably suffering 
from shock, the doctor said), the big bird glided slowly off. 
Somehow or other, it seemed a good omen. 

Three days later, in the forenoon watch, the peaks of Oahu 
ahead and Molokai to port rose dimly into view. As we steamed 
closer, two target planes, towing sleeves, rendezvoused with 
our group. There followed four hours of shooting, during which 
time we shot up more than two months’ normal supply of am- 
munition. Evidently, that’s the Pacific way of doing things. 

It was not until shortly before sunset that we rounded Dia- 
mond Head and steamed up the channel into Pearl Harbor 
itself. Carriers, battleships, cruisers, transports, destroyers and 
countless other craft were sandwiched into every conceivable 
anchorage and berth. We were in the big league at last, feeling 
pretty much like a bat boy in that company but hopeful that 
someone would notice us and give us a chance to get in the game. 

At that moment, a flashing light signal blinked our way. We 
could hear the signalman calling out, as he received it, the fol- 
lowing message: 

“From: Commander in Chief Pacific Fleet, 

“To: USS. John Q. Roberts, APD 94, 

“Very glad to welcome you to Pearl and the Pacific Fleet.” 


The opinions and assertions contained in the above article are 
the private views of the writer and are not to be construed as official 
or reflecting the views of the Navy Department or the naval service 
at large. 
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The Grumman Widgeon Amphibian brings formerly inaccessible 


lakes and rivers within easy reach of the executive and sportsman. 


Available for immediate delivery. 


SNWMNUNCA 


AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION, Bethpage, L. I., N. Y. 





For quality, beauty, durability and prac- 
ticability Attwood Hardware and Fittings are 
unexcelled. That's why naval architects and 
boat builders are standardizing on Attwood 
equipment for the new pleasure boat fleets. 

DEALERS: Apply now for dis- 
tributorship in your territory 


Write for new catalog just issued. 


ATTWOOD BRASS WORKS 


GRAND RAPIDS 4, MICHIGAN 
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News from Yachting Centers 
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CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 























> A fleet of better than 80 boats came out for the first race of 
Annapolis Yacht Club’s fall series on September 30th; by the 
time the final race is held the number may have grown larger. 
Boats, ranging from Class A cruising yachts to little Moths, 
sailed the same courses as used in the club’s annual regatta. 

The Naval Academy, busy celebrating its 100th birthday, had 
the field mostly to itself in A and B Classes. Vamarie was first 
to finish but dropped to second on corrected time, giving way to 
Highland Light.:Third place went to Spindrift. The Navy yawls 
Vigilant, Dandy and Alert placed first, second and third re- 
spectively. The fleet sailed an 18-mile course in the Chesapeake 
in a fresh northerly wind. As reported last month, that appears 
to be ‘‘ Navy” weather. 

The boys from Potapskut Sailing Association were down in 
full force in the Delta Class which sailed a 10-mile course out in 
the Bay. Bill Jensen’s Whisp was first, Richard Irons’ Mis- 
chief placed second, and Charles Hendrickson’s Roaring Bessie 
was third. 

Sailfish, sailed by W. F. and H. B. Childs from Baltimore, 
won the Star Class, with two Navy boats, Stardust and Red 
Dragon, coming in next. R. M. J. Smith, Jr., of Annapolis was 
winner in the Moth class with his /’ll-B-There. Charles Dell 
again is running the show for Annapolis Y.C. 


p> If Capital Y.C. yachtsmen in Washington are any criteria, 
there will be the biggest southward trek of yachts this fall and 
early winter that has been seen on the Intracoastal Waterway 
in years. At last reports, eight members were planning to take 
their boats to Florida. Around at Corinthian Y.C., Jack Bailhe 
was readying the schooner Ptarmigan for an even more ambi- 
tious voyage. He expects to take the Alden auxiliary to the 
West Coast, via the Panama Canal. 


> Yachtsmen interested in the new Chesapeake Bay One-De- 
sign Class got together last month at Dr. Joe Nelson’s Home in 
Baltimore to establish a steering committee to look into which 
yards may be able to turn out a number of the Rhodes-designed 
cutters, during the winter. 

Phil Rhodes’ enthusiasm for the design is shared by the group 
who hope to see some of the boats sailing on the Chesapeake 
next summer. Phil writes Hal Loweree, guiding light in the class, 
that the boat is the type that will keep moving when the going 
is tough and will ghost along in light weather. ‘‘She should be an 
admirable sea boat, and offers just about everything one could 
desire in a boat of this general character,’ he writes. 

She is 41’ 4” over all, 28’ on the water, 10’ beam and 6’ draft. 
Her displacement will be in the neighborhood of 20,000 pounds 
and she will carry about.7,800 pounds of lead on her keel and a 
working sail area of 774 square feet. The mainsail is relatively 
small and the boat has a good fore triangle. 










> Here, a little late, are the winners in Potomac River Sailing 
Association’s summer series: Chesapeake 20s, Irma II, Capt. 
Oscar H. Navares; Comets, Robert E. Lee, Clarke Daniel; 
Lightnings, Ranger, Bill Welch; Penguins, Cat’s-Paw, Lt. 
Charles Cox; Handicap class, Juanita, Comdr. C. E. Woodward. 
More than 60 boats sailed during the 12-race series. About 40 
boats have been sailing in the P.R.S.A. fall series to date. 


> Among recent yachts disposed of by the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration through bidding was the cruiser Mountain Lass 
purchased by Robert E. Spratt of Washington. Sale price was 
$2,480. 
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25’ 3" overall 
beam 24 


Well, she’s doing plenty miles per hour! 


Speedy, seaworthy and spacious—that’s the new Richardson Semi- 
enclosed Utility. She’s designed for work or fun, and you will get a lot of 
both out of her sleek hull and dependable motor. She’s tops for fishing, 
for use as a yacht tender or for just plain joy-riding. Your dealer will 
have models soon. Check with him today. He will give you all the dope 


on the Richardson's many unique features and its moderate price. 


~/sene RICHARDSON (sccicesof lomovecw 


Write for illustrated brochure. Address Richardson Boat Company, North Tonawanda A, N. Y. 
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Never was there a more perfectly mated team 


than Paragon Gears and America’s finest marine 
motors. Nearly fifty years ago makers of engines 
for light naval craft made this discovery. Their 
tests both,at the factory and in service proved that 
it took Paragon Transmission Assemblies to de- 
liver the full power their engines are capable of 
developing. Maximum efficiency at low and high 
speeds, forward or backward is the assignment at 
which Paragon has consistently made good. 


As new boats come off the assembly lines and 
others are re-motored, the name Paragon on their 
gear assemblies again will signify the best. Be sure 


to look for it. 
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MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Ed Earle 


> This will be the last of Ed Earle’s many good columns of Massa- 
chusetts Bay news. It was written a few days before his sudden 
death of a heart attack in Boston, on October 9th. See obituary in 
“The Month in Yachting.” 


> The course back to postwar inter-club competition received 
a grand stimulus when ten leading clubs organized the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Interclub Association and selected the new Inter- 
national 210 Class boat, designed by C. Raymond Hunt, as the 
craft in which to sail the races next season. The Association will 
encourage and promote interclub racing in Massachusetts in 
1946 and, at the conclusion of the season, in a series of races, the 
championship boat of each club will sail for the title. Next year 
the famous Lipton Cup, new at the Corinthian Y.C. and once 
raced for by the old Class P boats, will be offered for the cham- 
pionship and the winning boat will defend the title in her own 
waters in 1947. 


> The representatives of the clubs which met to organize the 
new Association included Russell Smith, Annisquam Y.C.; 
Myron R. Hutchinson, Boston Y.C.; Frank P. Munro, Corin- 
thian Y.C.; Philip Benson, Cohasset Y.C.; Lincoln Davis, Jr., 
Eastern Y.C.; Robert Winslow, Eastern Point Y.C.; Osborne 
M. Curtis, Jr., Hingham Y.C.; Lawrence I. Reeves, Manchester 
Y.C.; W. J.'Carter, Sandy Bay Y.C., and Frank Thompson, 
Scituate Y.C. Frank Munro, of the Corinthian, was elected 
chairman and Francis Welch, of Manchester, secretary. After a 
careful study of racing designs submitted, price as well as 
speed, construction and design taken in consideration, it was 
voted that the International 210 Class filled all these require- 
ments. 

Strong interest is being shown in the class, and each of the 
Association clubs will have three or more boats competing in the 
interclub series. Marblehead will have a fleet of 15 to 20 boats 
to start next season and several more will be added before Race 
Week rolls around. It is planned to race in the home clubs’ 
waters in championship races on Saturdays and in the inter- 
clubs on Sundays. The 210 Class has a potential national seope 
with boats building at the Saybrook Yacht Yard, Conn., the 
Corinthian Co., on the West Coast and Graves, of Marblehead. 

A 210 Association has been formed to promulgate rules and 
maintain strictly one-design features. The general dimensions 
of the new “210” are 29’ 0” over all, 6’ 0” beam, and 3’ 10” 
draft, with a sail area of 250 square feet. The crews will have to 
perfect themselves in handling light sails for the complement of 
sails includes mainsail, regular and a small genoa jib and para- 
chute spinnaker. The design calls for a keel of 1200 pounds 
which will give good stability. 


> The August meeting of the Massachusetts Bay Y.C.A. 
brought 100 members to the Wessagussett Y.C. despite a north- 
east rain storm. The prospects are that dredging will be done in 
the basins of the Braintree, Squantum and Wollaston Y.C., 
according to the report of Chairman John E. Murphy of the 
Legislative Committee. The next meeting of the"Association is 
slated for the Squantum Y.C. 


> Over the Labor Day week-end, the Savin Hill Y.C. fleet re- 
sumed an annual custom with a run to Gloucester and Anni- 
squam. It was a touch of the old days to have so many club 
boats anchored in Lobster Cove. 


> The Cruising Club of America, Boston Station, held its an- 
nual rendezvous at Manchester-by-the-Sea. Commodore John 
Parkinson, recently honorably discharged from the Naval Re- 
serve, sailed up for the gam aboard his Week-Ender Zaidee, 
flagship of the Boston Station. George Deane had his new raised 
deck cutter Phoenix while Prof. and Mrs. Harlan Stetson were 
in their cabin cruiser Calypso. Lt. Burnham Porter and his 
sister, Lt. Isabel Porter, both of the USNR, were in their 
Roarin’ Bessie. Commander (USNR) and Mrs. Schuyler Dillon 
and their son, Lt. (jg) Schuyler Dillon, Jr., arrived in their new 
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HUBBARD 






HE STAR BOAT has been called the “Yachts- 
.. man’s Violin}? and for good reason. 
NA Probably no other racing craft requires 

such sensitive tuning...such superla- 
tive skill at the helm for maximum performance. 
Surely no boat is built with more precise care 
and attention to design detail than a champion- 
ship Star. There is a good reason too, why Hubbard 
Stars have been leaders in this outstanding com- 
pany for many years. They are built by men bred 
in the racing tradition...men who take pride in 
putting all their skill and knowledge into every 
hull. * If you are planning on owning a new Star 
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Boat, be sure she’s from the family of champions 
that includes such names as Gale, Roulette, Stormy, 
Wench, Scout, Jade, Duchess, Sachem, Andiamo V 
and a host of other famous boats that have won 
virtually every important regatta throughout the 
world. * Your Hubbard Star will be delivered with 
every item of gear needed for the most sensitive 
tuning and she’Il be equipped with famous Hubbard 
Sea-going Hardware, designed and fabricated in our 
own yard. 

Write for complete details on the Hubbard Star, 
and for information on South Coast’s Cost Free 
Priority Purchase Plan. 


YACHT AND SHIPBUILDERS x® CENTRAL 


23RD * NEWPORT BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


SOUTH COAST BUILDS: FALCON, ALBATROSS, RHODES 33, CALIFORNIA 32, HUBBARD STARS, CUSTOM YACHTS AND HUBBARD’S 


SEA GOING HARDWARE « SOUTH COAST REPRESENTS : OWENS CRUISERS, GAR WOOD RUNABOUTS, LYMAN 


RUNABOUTS, LUDERS MOLDED PLYWOOD YACHTS, DYER DINKS, GRAY MARINE MOTORS AND 


AMERICA’S FINEST LINES OF MARINE HARDWARE, PAINTS AND FITTINGS 





























Youu want to know about Junior — 
Junior Seaclo, a compact, lightweight 
closet . . . for the smallest “tabloid” 
cruiser, Sanitary, easily cleaned; seat 


> an integral part of the bowl. Fits under 


Backwater check 
valve prevents 
fiooding 


WWALEON, CRITTENT 


manvfec 
marine’ 


a cover, to height-level of a standard 
settee berth. Possesses most all the fea- 
tures of larger closets. Outlet equipped 
with famous backwater check-valve pre- 
vents flooding, even when a high loop 
is not used. Plug in waste arm for sink 
or basin-drain connection. 


FOR EVERY SEACLO 
W-C LUBRICATED SEACOX 


Does away with hauling out and unbolt- 
ing hard-to-get-at lock nuts to coax and 
lubricate “frozen” plugs. Even though 
inaccessible, lubricated Seacox can be 
greased quickly afloat. Has two easy-to- 
reach, 30-degree angle Alemite fittings. 
You needn’t be a muscle man to shut 
off Seacox. Sturdy, extra-leverage shut-off 
handle made of cast manganese bronze. 


W-C THRU-HULL CONNECTION 


An advantage-plus fitting for every sea- 
cock is the new W-C Thru-Hull connec- 
tion; makes lining up easy. No more 
depending upon thread take-up for the 
seacock position. Thru-Hull is screwed 
through a small, thread-size hole in the 
planking for leakproof fit. Two small 
projections inside the mouth-end of the 
fitting enable you to screw the Thru-Hull 
in (or out). No prongs under the fit- 
ting head! 


Your dealer has the new, 1945 W-C Catalog 
illustrating new fittings and gadgets galore 
—some available now, others soon. Make 
your list of wanted items. 
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Lawley cruiser Hawthorne, and Mr. and Mrs. Evans Dick came 
up in their new power cruiser T'ach. 

The dinner was held at the Manchester Y.C. and among 
those attending were Commander Alexander Moffat, USNR, 
and Mrs. Moffat, Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm Greenough, Mr. and 
Mrs. Torvald Ross, Albert Gould, his son Albert, Jr., just out 
of the Navy, and Mrs. Gould’s daughter, Mrs. Gibbs Sherrill. 


MAINE COAST NOTES 
By Lawrence B. Getchell 


> With its August racing calendar back on a prewar basis, the 
vivacious Northeast Harbor Fleet sailed through its most active 
month since 1940 and closed its season on the crest of a wave of 
enthusiasm which promises a record breaking year in 1946. 
In addition to its regular August series of seven races, the 
Fleet’s schedule for this month included the three-day August 
Cruise, the Class A Regatta and the annual chowder race for 
the George Davenport Hayward Memorial cup. 

An average of 42 boats (294 starters) took part in the August 
series, Jim Ducey’s International 7'sana turning in the perfect 
tally of 700 points thereby winning first honors in her class and 
outscoring all other boats in the series. Final point standings 
are: 

International Class, 11 boats: 1, T’sana, James G. Ducey, 
700; 2, Santee, Vance C. McCormick, 520; 3, Auriga, W. 
Barton Eddison, 494. 

Class A, 21 boats: 1, Nevis, H. R. Neilson, 571; 2, Aeolus, 
Misses Lawin & Nancy Lee, 551; 3, Daffydill, Malcolm E. 
Peabody, 497. 

Bulls’ Eye Class, 10 boats: 1, Playboy, J. Churchill & Norris 
Darrell, 518; 2, Chiggle, Benjamin Neilson, 472; 3, Silly Billy, 
David Greenway, 420. 


> Six Internationals, 14 A boats and 9 handicappers made up 
the fleet of 29 sail which took part in Northeast’s annual cruise 
on August 22nd, 23rd and 24th. The first day’s run provided 
an interesting wrestling match with the unusually strong tide 
at Bass Harbor Bar, some of the boats electing to sneak across 
in the pebble-studded slack water along the northern shore of 
Great Gott Island or within spitting distance of the cliffs at 
Bass Harbor Head. Others chose to bull through the channel 
against the seven-knot current — obviously no dice, and the 
reason why several craft which held promising positions through- 
out the morning were so late in dropping anchor in Pretty 
Marsh Harbor in the afternoon. A run across Blue Hill Bay 
to Allen Cove in the morning, thence to Seal Cove in the after- 
noon made two races for the second day while a brisk northeast 
breeze brought the fleet back home in record time on the 24th. 
Little Scamp ITI, skippered by Dr. William Earl Clark, won 
the cruise in the International Class with 334 points — one 
point up on 7’sana (James G. Ducey). Victor in Class A was 
Nevis (Albert P. Neilson) with Kipper (James S. Murphy) 
second. In the handicap division, George Batchelder’s slippery 
sloop Gelouba, proficiently manned by the Marblehead fire 
department, romped home the winner with 356 points, 25 more 
than her closest rival Hugh Matheson’s Yank. Snow Flake, 
Farnham Butler’s new yawl, placed third with 300 points. 


> The annual chowder race for the Hayward Cup was sailed 
August 17th under perfect conditions in a brisk 15 knot south- 
easterly breeze, 51 boats taking part. This was the largest 
number of boats ever to race for this important trophy. The 
Bulls’ Eye Playboy, skippered by Jonathan Churchill, won 
first place in the fast time of 1:05:44, followed by Sizzle, William 
Van Pelt, 1:09:53; Fidget, Sylvia Houghton, 1:10:28; and Silly 
Billy, David Greenway, 1:11:26. 

Twenty-four of the venerable A boats, the biggest turnout 
since 1940, participated in the Class A Regatta which was 
sailed in a moderate southerly draft. Kipper, skippered by that 
International wizard Jim Ducey, won, finishing 1 minute 8 
seconds ahead of Aeolus (Misses Lawin & Nancy Lee) and 1 
minute 33 seconds ahead of Constance (Harry R. Neilson, Jr.). 

Newly elected officers of the Northeast Harbor Fleet are 
Jarvis Cromwell, commodore; William Barton Eddison, vice 
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TRUMPY- BUILT in 1930 for MR. GEORGE W. CODRINGTON, 
~ CLEVELAND, OHIO 
THOSE WHO KNOW have looked to Trumpy for over a third of a 
century for smart designing, enduring construction and economical 
operation. 


If you want the best in yachting — from 55-footers to 120-footers 
— LOOK TO TRUMPY. 


If you want the utmost in sea-going qualities combined with comfort 
— LOOK TO TRUMPY. 
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August 1942 \ March 1943 August 1943 | ) 
JOHN TRUMPY @ SONS, INC. 


FORMERLY MATHIS YACHT BUILDING CO. 
March 1942 GLOUCESTER CITY, N. J. March 1945 


A 109 YEARS ‘ 
BUILDING SHIPS 
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berth layout available 


_ fort and livableness possible in a boat of her size. 
/ ‘carefully puttogether byexperienced yacht bulidees in accordance : 
with time-testdd : principles of yacht design and construction. 
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A BRAND NEW AUXILIARY SLOOP 


DESIGNED BY 
JOHN G. ALDEN | 


CKLEY-21 i is a trim, distinctive little sche that will 

to the sailing novice as well as the saltiest mariner. She 

a well balanced, easily handled cruiser embodying all the com- © 
a stock boat / 


. © Lead ballast—all outside 
~ @ Oak keel—frames—deck beams 
- @ Mahogany.-trim inside and out | 
@ Sitka Spruce hollow spars _ 


© Bronze fittings throughout © 
@ Self-bailing cockpit 

®@ 4cylinder gasoline engine 

© Copper gas and water tanks 


Orders Now Being. Accepted. Write For Descriptive Brochure. : 
Maine's 's hareset produce: of Aust pallboats 
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SOUTHWEST HARBOR, MAINE 





commodore; Wharton Sinkler, rear commodore; James G. 
Ducey, secretary; P. Blair Lee, treasurer. 


> The Southwest Harbor Regatta, held on Labor Day, marked 
the finish of organized yacht racing in Eastern Maine for the 
season of ’45. Twenty boats, representing 3 classes, pene 
with results as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL Cxass: 1, T'’sana, James G. Ducey; 2, Rites. 
Vance C. McCormick. 

Crass A: 1, Nevis, H. R. Neilson; 2, Kipper, Roger Milliken. 

Crass B: 1, Poseidon, H. R. Rouse; 2, Venture IZ, Melvin 
Phillips. 


p> After a day’s postponement because of bad weather, three 
classes comprising 14 yachts (six more than last year) crossed 
the starting line September 2nd, for the first day’s run of the 
second Annual Camden Shipyard-Camden Y.C. sponsored 
cruise-race to Buck’s Harbor and return. Class 1 consisted of 
the two big schooners Gallant and Wildfire which were scheduled 
to sail a special course around Vinalhaven the first day. Class 2 
was made up of E. Farnham Butler’s yawl Snow Flake, George 
Batchelder’s sloop Gelouba, Havelah Hawkin’s Elegant, Henry 
R. Hinckley’s cutter Chickadee, Geerd Hendel’s Whistler, 
Brampton Parker’s Teal, Dr. George Pullen’s yawl Fairwind 
and Lyman & Lunt’s Crusoe. Class 3 consisted of the HAJ 
boats White Wing (John Hutchinson), Satana (Tom McKay) 
and Blue Streak (Rodney Lee). 

Classes 2 and 3 were given a 24 mile course via the northern 
tip of Long Island but, owing to failing wind, only Gelouba and 
. Chickadee were able to reach the shortened finish line inside 
Cape Rosier within the time limit of eight hours. The rest of 
the fleet made port at Buck’s Harbor either under power or 
under tow. Gelouba’s time at the finish was 4:48:32 while 
Chickadee’s was 6:20:00. 

All classes got off to a slow start in a light NNW breeze on the 
return run to Camden next morning. The arrival of a strong, 
southerly breeze in mid-afternoon moved all across the bay to 


the finish line off Curtis Island in smart, rail down fashion. 
Gallant finished first in Class 1, Elegant first in Class 2, White 
Wing first in Class 3. 

First place for the series was won by Batchelder’s Gelouba 
on corrected time, a repetition of her performance last: year, 
giving her skipper two legs on the Camden Shipyard Trophy. 
Hendel’s Whistler placed second on corrected time and Butler’s 
Snow Flake third. 


ON COLLEGE CHARTS 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


> Although M.I.T. continued its victorious parade against all 
varsity opposition during September, the first year team lost 
possession of the I.C.Y.R.A. freshman dinghy team champion- 
ship to Coast Guard in the sixth annual competition on the 
Thames River under the latter’s burgee on September 16th. 
Actually, the two schools exchanged the titles they won in 
1944, when Coast Guard took the individual crew crown and 
M.I.T. the team championship. - 


> This year, a pair of young Cadet skippers, Collins Hyers 
and Joseph Diedrich, sailed Coast Guard to the team title by a 
three point margin as scores stood; Coast Guard, 107; M.LT., 
104; Dartmouth, 76; Yale, 68; Northeastern, 67; Williams, 64; 
and Brown, 63. However, in the first division, where the in- 
dividual title was contested and where Stevens was an added § 
competitor, Johnny Marvin, of M.I.T., beat Hyers, of Coast 
Guard, 57-56 for this honor. In the individual crew champion- 
ship, Dartmouth scored 47, Yale and Williams 43 each, North- 
eastern 39, Stevens 34, and Brown 30. 


> On the same day, M.I.T. was again running away with the 
Greater Boston Intercollegiate Dinghy Championships for the 
Oberg Trophy under Northeastern colors on the Charles. A 
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leave period at Harvard kept the Crimson out of this competi- 
tion and the Jack Wood Trophy a. week later,.so the Greater 
Boston field was down to three colleges. With all contestants 
sailing in one division, M.I.T. rolled up 148 points against 107 
for Tufts and 6S fur Northeastern. Leigh Brite, with 53 points, 
shaded his teansmate, Alf Laluuntain, with 52, for high point 
honors. 


p> On the Charles River September 28rd, M.1.T. regained 
possession of the Jack Wood Trophy for the first time in three 
years. Tech scored 251 points against Coast Guard’s 207, 
Brown’s 138, and Dartmouth’s 104 with Harvard absent for the 
first time in 13 sailings. The event proved an M.1.T.-Coast 
Guard battle all the way. Tech brought forth a new sailing star 
in Charlie Hunt, who gained the high point honors with a 66 
point total in the first division. Leigh Brite, Dan Greenbaum, 
Alf LaFountain, Morton Bromfield, and Ray Brown were the 
helmsmen contributing tu Tech’s triumph. » 


p> A week later, the neutral waters of the Seekonk proved no 
obstacle to the Engineers who rolled up the oppusition in the 
10th annual Brown Fall Invitation Regatta. Tech scored 101 
points to 6s for its closest rivals, Brown and Worcester Tech, 
tied for second place. The other scores were: Coast Guard, 67; 
Harvard, 66; Tufts, 59; and Northeastern, 55. Good northeast- 
erly breezes prevailed. M.I.T.’s Daniel Greenbaum with 54 
points was high scorer. 


p> The I.C.Y.R.A. revived the New England “ Associate” 
Member Championship, suspended last spring, with a eompeti- 
tion between Boston College and Holy Cross at M.I T. on Sun- 
day, September 23rd, in which the latter retained the title with 
36 points to Boston College’s 20. Commodore J. Davenport 
Lindsay, of the Crusaders, was high scorer with 19 points. 


> Two minor meets were sailed during September, M.I.T. 
winning a quadrangular regatta on the Charles and Coast 
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Guard capturing a dual from Yale. In the former, sailed Sep- 
tember th, the final scores were: M.I.T., 389; Tufts, 247; 
Holy Cross, 231; und New York Merchant Marine Academy, 
206. John Shaughnessy’s 71 points gave Tufts the high point 
skipper honors. Coast Guard, led by Steve King and Bob Park- 
hurst, defeated Yale by 142-78 on the Thames, September 30th. 


> The United States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings 
Point is sponsoring an official sailing team for the first time this 
fall and will be a guest competitor in the fifth Annual Schell 
Trophy Regatta at M.1.T., November 4th. During October, 
Kings Point was scheduled to meet Cuast Guard twice, M.L.T., 
and Navy in dual or triangular regattas. 


> The predicted rise in college yachting interest now that the 
war is over is fulfilled by the receipt of requests for information 
on the Inter-Collegiate Yacht Racing Assuciation from students 
at Southern California and Cooper Union since VJ Day. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
By Jesse L. Carr, M.D. 


»> Post-season vachting activities in San Francisco Bay are 
often the equivalent of the scheduled regattas. In the week-end 
past were two now famous post-season regattas, the Arvid 
Johnson regatta for Bird Boats and the annual competition for 
the Nelson Jones trophy between the Gulden Gate and Bear 
classes. The Bird Boat regatta comprised two races, one each in 
the morning and afternoon over a course which was unique for 
its leeward start. The morning start remains as a combination 
comedy and indignation meeting, for at the starting gun the hay 
was in a dead calm and the first boat over the line was some 10 
minutes ahead of the second, and the second approximately 10 
minutes ahead of the third. Indignation arose over the sculling 
or paddling of four contestants who wished to hasten their 
progress toward the starting line, while one boat actually picked 
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GooD NEws! Now Hazard ‘‘KoroDLEss”’ 
rigging and TRU-LOC fittings (made of 18/8 stainless 
steel) are available for civilian use. They’re home from 
the war—tready for peaceful waters! Of course, boat- 
yard stocks are still pretty low and some delays in 
delivery may ensue for the next few months, But even 
these delays can largely be avoided or shortened if you 
will tell us now of your plans for early next spring. You 
will be helping yourself by filling out and returning 


this information coupon. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT, HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE, 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 17. 


Gentlemen: Let me know where “KORODLESS” rigging and TRU « LOc fittings are 
available for civilian use. 
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This egg-shaped clay ‘water cooler” 
carriea sea water from Cartagena Har- 
bor, Colombia, South America. 








Valspar marine finishes do not “just happen” to stand up 
fine in waters from every remote corner of the globe. They 
have been tested in those waters—not only South American 
waters, but also Asiatic, European and even African. 

In strange containers wrought by foreign craftsmen, samples 
of these waters have been sent to the Valspar Laboratories. 
There Valsparred panels have been submerged in the waters— 
and left to soak months and years. And Valspar has been 
specifically designed to stand up under every element in them. 

That’s important to every man who loves a boat. For 
Valspar Marine Finishes have been perfected to give gen- 
uine protection and beauty to boats all over the world. Your 
boat will benefit from the experience which the makers of 
Valspar have acquired through testing Valspar in the waters 
of the world. See your dealer today and always ask him 
for Valspar. 





A full line of specially formulated marine finishes for 
* Bottoms, Topsides, Decks and Cabins, including the * 
famous Valspar Varnishes for bright work. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, INC., 11 EAST 36TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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up a tow from a power boat. In spite of this inauspicious begin- 
ning, competition proved keen and the first leg was won by 
Myron Spaulding in Teal with Bob White coming in second. 
The afternoon race was held under better conditions with the 
wind blowing moderately and the same winners repeated to 
finish in similar positions. 

The Golden Gate-Bear classic proved no less exciting, but a 
little more regular and was won by John Campi’s Golden Gate 
Bairn sailed by her old owner Robert Potter. Spencer Clark’s 
Golden Gate Smoothie Too was second, while the third boat was 
another Golden Gate, Miyot, owned and sailed by Al Scott. A 
clean sweep for the Golden Gate team corroborates their owners’ 
contention that theirs are faster boats than Bears in medium 
weather, but ‘it should be recorded that the seasons top flight 
Bear Boats were not in competition in this event. 


> While none of these post-season regattas was permitted over 
the famous channel course, individual boats have been allowed 
to proceed through the old net areas and San Francisco bar chan- 
nel to the lightship, and the open ocean is now accessible to 
pleasure boats. To date, boats negotiating this channel and 
planning to go to sea must carry full ocean equipment even 
though they plan coastwise itineraries, and they are inspected 
at the end of the bar channel before allowing to proceed. There 
is, as yet, no access to any of the inner channel departures from 
San Francisco Bay. It is now possible, with the exception of the 
stretch from San Francisco to Morro Bay, to travel up or down 
the California coast by day, sailing in short hitches. Along a 
precipitous, straight and uninviting coast line for small boat 
shelters, yachtsmen may now go from the well-marked deep 
water shelter of Bodago Bay, thence to Drake’s Bay, San Fran- 
cisco Bay into Monterey and behind Morro rock, each stretch 
being taken in reasonable sailing time. From Morro Bay to 
Avila and thence past Conception to Santa Barbara, there are 
two fairly long sails but from there on there is a paradise of 
ports for yachtsmen with Port Hueneme, Point Dume, Santa 
Monica, Los Angeles Harbor, San Pedro, Long Beach, Newport 
Harbor, San Luis Rey River, Oceanside Harbor, Mission Bay 
and San Diego coming in quick succession. These wartime 
Navy developments now being made available to coastwise 
yachtsmen, change the entire complexion of yachting on the 
Pacific coast and, while it will still be rough at times and rough 
above Conception, these added shelters remove much of the 
hazard and considerable of the discomfort heretofore expected 
by coastwise sailors, particularly those going north. 


> Inside of San Francisco Bay, the city of Alameda has taken 
legal steps to obtain tax delinquent property on the Oakland 
estuary just east of the Alameda Bethlehem Shipyards. A 150- 
berth harbor and a large clubhouse are proposed for this site. This 
harbor has been approved in effect by the County Board of 
Supervisors and will provide-the additional space needed for 
Oakland and Alameda residents who wish to keep their boats 
closer home. 


> San Francisco’s youngest yacht club, the Golden Gate, or 
Puerto de Oro to the natives, has rejected ‘an offer by the city to 
take over the Municipal Aquatic Park for its clubhouse and 
anchorage, planning instead to build a clubhouse just east of 
the San Francisco Municipal Yacht Harbor near the present 
quarters. This club distinguished itself during this yachting 
season by presenting to the winners in their recently held re- 
gatta, two trophies, a large and very beautiful trophy for the 
home and an embossed and ornamented bronze plaque for the 
winner’s boat. 


p> The Vallejo Y.C has plans already drawn for its future home, 
including an extensive sea wall which will provide shelter from 
the Mare Island channel chop and room for approximately 100 
berths. According to Earnest Califro, Commodore of the Vallejo 
Y.C., the $150,000 necessary to complete this project has been 
pledged. 


p> The Richmond Y.C., long without a home and being dis- 
possessed several times by the expanding Kaiser shipyards, 
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SIXTH ARMY-NAVY E AWARD TO 


SNOW-NABSTEDT 


is geared to accelerated peacetime production 





The sixth Army-Navy E Award for excellence 
in production was granted to the Snow-Nab- 
stedt Gear Corporation by the Navy Board of 
Awards, August 28, 1945. 

Snow-Nabstedt Marine Transmissions have 
won an enviable record for themselves on 
every front since Bataan and Corregidor. In all 
branches of the Armed Forces where marine 
activity was the keynote of attack or defense, 
Joes Gears, the Snow-Nabstedt trademark, 
became a symbol of dependability in action. 
On mine sweepers, sub chasers, landing craft, 
the indomitable P.T.’s and a host of specialized 
Army-Navy craft, Joes Gears transmitted the 
power from engine to propeller, never falter- 
ing, ever ready to answer the call of the wheel 
house. 






The Snow-Nabstedt transmissions which 
were adopted exclusively by all the Allied 
Nations to transmit the power of the 1250 HP 
Packard engines in the so-called ‘“Mosquito 
Fleet” brought safely home crew after crew 
of boys who marvelled at the ability of S-N 
transmissions to take such terrific punishment. 
The new, full line of S-N transmissions that 
have been developed as a result of gruelling 
war service have created a tremendous de- 
mand in the motor boat field because of their 
superior, exclusive features. 


War’s end brings increased pace in the pro- 
duction of Joes and S-N Reverse and Reduction 
Gears. Veterans finding a welcome and their 
job waiting for them in this model manufactur- 
ing plant join in the effort to maintain a high 
production record in peacetime. 


SNOW-NABSTEDT 
GEAR CORPORATION 


HAMDEN, CONN. 
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SERVICE! 


NOW—To the 
Armed Forces. Con- 
version, Processing, 
Repair, for the 
Army and Navy. 


SERVICE! 


NOW 
—To You—Now 
that it is again 
possible for us to .- 
take care of your 


requirements of all 
kinds. 








UNITED BOAT SERVICE CORPORATION 


Formerly Anderson's Dock 


CITY ISLAND 
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plans to relocate on Richmond Inner Harbor, while in Marin 
County the Marine Y.C. has posted for inspection its new 
plans for a clubhouse, increased anchorage facilities and new 
berths. 


p> The St. Francis Y.C. is remodeling and repairing its boat 
yard and locker space, and the Delta Y.C. on the San Joaquin 
River is expanding its properties. 

With all this development inland and coastwise, yachting in 
San Francisco Bay and along the California coast takes on new 
life and an added aspect of recreation and pleasure. 

As these items go to press, Commodore R. L. Horn, acting 
under the authority of W. K. Scammell, Rear Admiral of the 
U. S. Coast Guard, rescinds the restricted area regulations of 
July 4, 1942, and in an accompanying directive announces that 
the old San Francisco Lightship and station buoy are to be re- 


established at the end of the San Francisco bar channel by the 


middle of October. 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 


By Vivyan Hall 


» The September hurricane reached a recorded high of 143 
m.p.h. at Carysfort Light off Key Largo. This is 40 miles south 
of Miami where the high was 107 miles. Storm water was four 
feet deep over the Royal Palm Docks here, six feet over Mathe- 
son Hammock and 9.9 feet over the Coconut Grove waterfront. 
The docks at Miami Beach are left, part of Pier 4 at the City 
Yacht Basin is left and that is about the whole story. The docks 
at the Biscayne Bay Y.C. washed through the ground floor 
taking out walls and equipment. Dr. John Macdonald’s Escort 
and the Milton Birds’ Hern were safely inside the Miami Ship- 
building Co. next door where Dewey Knight’s Sea Ferer was 
blown over on the ways. Charles Baker’s Czarina, Walter Col- 
quitt’s Paudie and other boats went up the Coral Gables Canal. 
Phyllis Arthur’s Lightning and Jim Davis’ X dinghy were 


washed across the road from the club. The warning had come 
early. enough for must uptown boats to be taken up the Miami 
River. 


> Out in Biscayne Bay, only the Quarterdeck Club remains of 
the dozen or more fishing camps on stilts just south of Cape 
Florida. Harold Clark has announced that the club will be 
opened in November. At Hurricane Harbor, on Kev Biscayne, 
which has been the south Florida port of the Cruising Club of 
America, storm sands shoaled the entrance channel badly. 
North of Hollywood, there was no serious waterfront damage. 
Down at Key West, smaller submarines were submerged to bot- 
tom right at their docks to get away from the heavy seas. 


> While the Daytona Beach Boat Works is still busy on repair 
work for the Navy, the yard is converting several yachts back 
from war work. These include the 98’ diesel houseboat Carolyn 
for Herman Falk, of Milwaukee, the 56’ motor éruiser Pelican 
for M. K. Reynokds, of Ormond, and the 106’ motor houseboat 
Leoni for Mrs. Murray Guggenheim, of New York. President 
M. L. Chadwick who, with his associates H. W. Lamberson and 
George W. Codrington, has bought out Sherburn Becker, re- 
ports that future construction will be confined to custom-built 
boats. ... At the Jacksonville Yacht Storage Co., Arthur 
Merrill is putting up new storage sheds for boats up to 65’ in 
length. Craft up to 100’ can be docked and repaired here. .. . 
The Merrill-Stevens vard farther down the St. John’s River can 
service all types of ships up to 12,000 tons and 550’ in length. 
. . . The Pineeastle Boat Co., with plants at both Pinecastle 
and Titusville, has already swung back from building the small 
assault boats which the Army used to cross the Rhine to the 
production of small motor cruisers and runabouts. 


> The Labor Day regatta at Winter Haven produced two new 
records. Al Strum, former commodore of the St. Petersburg 
Y.C., set both marks with his Class D inboard runabout. He 
advanced the record for the flying mile from Tom Ehrhart’s 
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46.91 m.p.h. to 50.84. Later Strum raised the five-mile record 
from 45.478, set by Ehrhart at Red Bank in 1941, to 46.584 
m.p.h. 

> Hearing from Vice-Commodore Rafael Posso that the first 
week in April during the fiesta would be the best time for the 
fleet to reach Habana, the committee at St. Petersburg has set 
Saturday, March 30th, for the start of the race. Passports are 
no longer necessary for either Habana or Nassau. The new 
commodore of the Habana Y.C. is Thorwald Sanchez. Juan 
Galan, chairman of the regatta committee, reports that the 
club now has a fleet of six Snipes as well as its group of twelve 
Stars. 


> The diesel yacht Wilrose, which W. B. Stuber used to base at 
Miami Beach, has been bought from the W.S.A. by the West 
Indies Fruit & Steamship Co., of Norfolk. . . . Mrs. Margaret 
Fraser, of Miami, paid $40,150 for the 154’ diesel yacht Elda 
ex-Avalanche and has converted her into a Caribbean freight 
carrier. . . . Alfred W. Pittman, of Morehead City, bought 
the 49’ motor cruiser Lois Nancy II. 8. A. Christiansen, of 
Miami, paid $800 for the 72-footer Byronic which Mark C. 
Honeywell used as a commuter to his Keys home before the 
Navy ‘took her over. 


LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 
By Harold F. Wood 


> The last edition of “‘Breezes’’ left the Lake Michigan fleet at 
the starting line of the perennial Triangular, or ‘‘Tri-State”’ 
race as it is now called, the annual three-legged Labor Day 
joint venture of the Columbia, Chicago and Jackson Park Y.C. 
It consists of an overnight leg of 5914 miles from Chicago Har- 
bor to St. Joseph, Mich., on Friday, a 3414 mile leg to Michigan 
City, Ind., on Sunday, and a leg of 3414 miles back to Jackson 
Park Harbor, Chicago, on Monday. Thirty-six yachts crossed 


the line Friday evening before a stiff southwester, warned by 
the Weather Bureau of a storm which hit two hours later as a 
severe line squall with a split second wind shift to the NW and 
gusts of over 50 knots, accompanied by a torrential rain. Some 
skippers were caught with their weather eye down or carried 
their racing pressure too high and lost their canvas the easy way. 
Chinook, Jack McInnis, Jackson Park Y.C., 1944, winner of the 
Spies Trophy, was forced to return under power, as was T'rideni, 
Com. P. H. (Pete) Danly, Chicago Y.C. Other boats losing 
sufficient canvas to require return included Joyant, Lively 
Lady, Blue Moon, Patsy, Blue Goddess, Virginia and Undine. 


> The rest of the fleet battled its way to St. Joe in fairly fast 
time, led by Hostess, Ken Stafford, Chicago Y.C., in 6:30:30 
elapsed time. She blew out a spinnaker in the squall and crashed 
into the breakwater in the high seas at the finish line with some 


damage to her topsides. Hostess was winner in Class A; Carolyn. 


Too, Harry Ziemann, South Shore Y.C., Milwaukee, in Class 
B; Sally, P. C. McNulty, South Shore Y.C., in Class C, while 
Valiant, W. R. Smith, Jackson Park Y.C., not only won in the 
Class D but took the time prize for the cruising division as well 
in 5:13:54 corrected time, winning the George Spies Memorial 
Trophy. ; 

Falcon II, Holsman-Cartwright-McGee, was first in of the 
Universals but lost in the Q and Ten-Metre division to Ole 
Karas’ Cara Mia, while Safara, Lew Gilbert, Chicago Y.C., took 
first in the Rs and won the Universal time prize and the Fred 
Porter Memorial Trophy. All three carried the burgee of the 
Chicago Y.C. 


> The second leg, St. Joe to Michigan City, was sailed Sunday, 
September 2nd, in a 20-knot nor’wester in fast time; the 31 
yacht fleet being led by White Cloud, George Sollitt, winner of 
Class A, in 3:54:24 elapsed time; Cara Mia, Ole Karas, winner 
of the Ten-Metre and Q division, beat this by 17 seconds. 
Carolyn Too won again in Class B and Sally in Class C, but the 
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*With dinette which converts into a bed. 


Fun Flash ! New 1946 De Luxe Enclosed 


Cruiser by Chris-Craft. Length 26 feet ... Beam 8-1”... 
Draft 1’-8” .. . Full 6-ft. headroom . . . Light, airy galley... 
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day’s top honors went to Ed Reinholtzen, in Sparkle, who took 


Class D and the Cruising time prize in exactly 3 hours corrected 
time. Sufara won in the Rs, and took the Universal time prize 
aguin, this time by a 2 second margin over Cara Mia. 


> The third leg to Jackson Park was sailed on Labor Day in a 
‘moderate southerly and Tar Buby, Hugo Griffin, Chicago Y.C., 
which blew out/a large and a small spinnaker in her hurry and 
war lust in her class on Sunday, reversed her form and led the 
Heet in, elapsed time 3:51:10, to take the Ten-Metre and Q 
division and the Commodore Fred Noble Trophy. Sufara, which 
was really out to go places in all three legs, again won in Class 
R. She had the best corrected time of all the Universals and 
captured the Chicago Y.C’s. Harry Sinelair Trophy in that 
‘livision for the best performance in all tliree legs of the race. 


> Among the cruisers, Hostess won in Class A and Carolyn Too 
took Class B for the third consecutive leg. Once again Ed Rein- 
holtzen, who had Sparkle sailing her heart out, took Class D and 
the Hamilton Club Trophy for highest point score in the Cruis- 
ing division on all three legs. 


> The T.utz Trophy, prize of the Lake Michigan Q champion- 
ship three-race series, sailed off Jackson Park on Septeinber 
8th-9th, was won by Ole Karas in Cara Mia, with Lively Lady 
second and Falcon II third, so Ole and his crew will represent 
Lake Michigan in the Barthel Cup crew series in 1946. This 
six-race scries was sailed this year at the South Shore Y.C. of 
Milwaukee in the Qs Falcon II, Lively Lady and Spindle and 
was won by the Lake Erie crew with a score of 13%, while Lake 
Michigan, represented by the South Shore Y.C. crew, scored 
12% and Ontario 11%. Incidentally, Falcon II took all six 
races. 


> The Class R owners finally decided to resail the bobbled 
third race of the original series on September 8th and Gale, 
Harry Nye, which was tied'with Yankee, Ed Schnabel, captured 
the resail and the Cup by a 30-second margin over Yankee which 
had the misfortune to part a genoa sheet. Harry Nye, with a 
crew consisting of Ed Schnabel, Perry Alford and Ed Pillsbury, 
also won the Great Lakes Class R crew championship at Cleve- 
land on the Labor Day week-end with five wins and a second out 
of six races. 


> The Chicago Coast Guard Auxiliary held the first regatta in 
what is intended to be an annual event over a 12-mile course off 
Chicago Harbor on September 16th. A fresh EbyN wind and 
sloppy seas kept the fleet down but 51 yachts crossed the line. 
The honors for the day went to Ed Tolman and his Week- 
Ender Kawaydin, which took Class D and Cruising time prize. 
In the other classes, Venturon, Mac McNeil, Chicago Corinthian 
Y.C., took first in A; Batavia, Chris Peterson, first in B-C. In the 
Universals, Ole Karas’ Cara Mia won in the Ten-Metre and Q 
Class and also took the Universal time prize by a few seconds 
over the three iron guys in Fulcon I]. Alert 1V, Dr. T. J. Morris, 
won in the ‘‘Rs’’; Pastime, Bayless-Sheehan, in the 22-Squuare- 
Metres; Gleam, Sam Clarke, in the Luders 16s; Silver King, Dr. 
Black, in the Stars; Viking, Bill Ware, in the Tumlaren; and 
Pest, John Burke, in the Lightnings. Alert was dismasted in the 
squall after the finish. 
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HERE IS A ONE DESIGN RACING BOAT 
THAT IS ALSO GREAT FOR CRUISING 


THE NEW “BRUNSWICK MARINER 22” 





i aoa cleverly-designed double-purpose auxiliary 
sloop is the boat for you! You can race it as a one 
design class, or use it comfortably for cruising. Built with 
ample accommodations for two, yet a racing crew of four 
will have room to spend a night or two aboard. Seems 
unusual? It is—as a glance at the plans will show you. 





New, war-proved methods of construction and materials, 
backed by Brunswick's experience in building fine boats 
for over fifty years, are combined to produce a lighter, 
stronger, completely water-tight, more economical boat. 
































We'll be glad to send you the complete details of this 
interesting boat. Just ask for information about the 
new “Brunswick Mariner 22”. No obligation, of course. 


BRUNSWICK MARINE 


CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 


Brunswick Georgia 








MA ti 
RINE: Construction . . . Conversion . . . Repair 
Steet Fabrication 


WHERE FINE 
| CRAFTSMANSHIP HAS BEEN A TRADITION FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 
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SAIL PLAN 
400 CLASS AUX. SLOOP 
LOAR-28-4, LWLePR6, Dee 
RGHENRY, ze. NAVAL ARCH. 
OXEORD BOATYARD CO. 
OXFORD. MD. 


THE 


OXFORD “400” 


FINEST MATERIALS AND WORKMAN- 
SHIP. DESIGNED AND BUILT BY YACHT 
SPECIALISTS. ORDERS NOW ACCEPTED 
FOR SPRING DELIVERY. WRITE FOR 
BOOKLET AND PRICE. 
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@ Full 6 ft. headroom under cabin 


® Convenient size for rail shipment 


®@ 400 sq. ft. sail area. Earmarked ‘400 class.” 
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» The Commodore Sheldon Clark regatta, sponsored by the 
Chicago Y.C. and in its 24th year, was sailed Sunday, September 
23rd, in a weighty southerly wind and high seas. Venturon, 
flagship of Chicago Corinthian, split her main at the start and 
withdrew, and Blue Moon, schooner, lost her main racing but 
went on to win in her class. 


p> White Cloud, George Sollitt, was winner in Class A; Banga- 
lore Too, Kinsey-Lumbard, in Class B-C, while Ed Tolman, 
skipper of Kewaydin, sailed her to victory in Class D and won 
the Cruising time prize as well, repeating his sweep in the Coast 
Guard regatta of the previous week. Among the Universals, 
Stephia, Verne Russel, won the Ten-Metre and Q competition, 
while Gale, Harry Nye, won in Class R. Other winners included 
Blue Moon, schooners; Romany, Class 8; Foo, 22-Square-Metres; 
Josephine III, Luders 16s; Viking, Tumlaren. 


> The big White Cloud has sailed her last Lake Michigan race 
as George Sollitt has sold her to Frank Kent, a yachtsman from 
Oakland, Calif. who left in a howling southeaster, September 
30th, to sail her to California via New York, Bermuda and the 
Panama Canal, expecting to arrive about the middle of January. 


COMET COMMENTS 
By Mac Lamborne 


> Joseph Bartlett, 1945 national Comet champion, is keen on 
next year’s title event being held at his home port, Absecon 
Island Y.C. at Margate City, N. J., according to reports re- 
ceived by the national officers. A group from the Comet Class 
Y.R.A. plans an early visit there to look over the ground to see 
whether it will be practicable for a national regatta. 

Under the class rules, the defending champ has the right to 
select his own club, providing it meets the approval of the Ex- 


ecutive Committee and takes into account the suitability of the 
waters and facilities. If the prospective sponsoring club is un- 
able to take on the job, then the matter goes back to the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

In any event, a decision should be made in time for the annual 
meeting in January, probably in New York City again. With 
prospects of many ‘‘Cometeers” being back in the sport by next 
spring following their discharge from the services, officials are 
looking to another bang-up regatta in 1946. 


> Class Secretary Joe Fernandes means business on the High 
Point Trophy results. He announces that all 1945 season scores 
should be mailed in by fleet secretaries before December Ist. His 
address, in case you have forgotten, is 1 Hudson Street, New 
York 13, N. Y. 

Certificates of award for high point winners in respective 
fleets will be mailed shortly, Fernandes promises. The big 
trophy, however, will not be awarded until the annual meeting. 


> George H. Potts, regional vice president for the West Coast, 
reports an application is on its way for a fleet charter at Nanaimo, 
British Columbia, to be known as the Nanaimo Yacht Club 

' Fleet. That would be the third Comet group in British Colum- 
bia waters, and, if memory serves well, the sixth chartered out- 
side the United States. The other three are in Puerto Rico. 


> R. Ernest Covert, this year’s runnerup in the nationals, has 
returned to Washington after a 3-year absence. He celebrated by 
winning the first two races of the local fall series in which he 
appeared, and stands a chance, at this writing, of taking the 
series. WAVE Lt. Leila Winn was giving Covert reason to 
worry in the series, having won two seconds and two firsts. 


> Robert H. Afflebach has been named fleet secretary for the 
big Barnegat Bay Y.R.A. Comet Fleet, and Constance Earle 
is secretary. 
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We feel like a ““Quiz Kid“"! 


Maybe you’re one of the hundreds of people who have asked us about the great, new 
STEELCRAFT. If you are, you'll probably find your questions answered below... 


1. What effect has rust and corrosion on 


the STEELCRAFT? 


By the use of copper bearing steel, suit- 
able preparation before painting, ade- 
quate paints, the amount of rust is 
practically eliminated if painted once a 
year on the outside and about once every 
three years inside. 


What is the effect of Electrolysis on 
STEELCRAFT? 


By intensive study over a period of 
twelve years and by using methods of 
prevention, electrolytic reaction has 
been practically eliminated. 


What is meant by copper bearing steel? 


Copper bearing steel is a steel having a 
certain amount of copper alloy therein 
which retards rusting. 


How thick is the hull? 


Bottom of the hull is %4, the sides are 
¥, and the top deck is %,4 of an inch. 


What material is used in the propeller 
and propeller shaft? 


The propeller and propeller shaft are 
made of naval bronze of a standard 
make, The propeller is 14 x 10 and the 
shaft 14%” in diameter. 


Can the hull be punctured? 


We do not believe it would be possible 
to puncture the hull without using a 
machine gun. 

What is the maximum speed? 

The maximum speed is 20 miles per hour 
at which speed the gasoline consump- 
tion is about six gallons per hour; cruis- 
ing speed is 17 miles per hour at which 
speed the gasoline consumption is about 
3% gallons per hour. 


8. Are the engine and fuel compartments 


ventilated? Yes. 


9. What is the material of the superstructure? 


The superstructure is a combination of 
moulded plywood and steel with the 
windshields opening and two side win- 
dows opening. 

What is the head room? 

The head room is 5’—7” in the forward 
cabin and 6’—2” in the after cabin. 
How about condensation? 


Except on a cold day when you have a 
stove running in the cabin of “Steel- 
craft”, there will be no condensation. 


Isn't steel awfully hot in the summer? 

Much to everyone’s surprise, the steel 
hull, due to the fact that it maintains 
the temperature of the water it is in, is 
cool in the summer, Even the top deck 
on the hottest day is comparatively cool, 


. Is steel slippery when wet? 


Yes. To prevent this we suggest slip- 
proof paint. 


14, Is there a self-bailing cockpit? No. 


15. Can you use a compass on a steel boat? 


A compass can be applied and compen- 
sated to be extremely accurate. 


. Isn't a steel boat heavier than a wooden 


boat? 


No. A steel boat is lighter than a wooden 
boat as we have taken advantage of the 
strength of steel to accomplish this pur- 
pose. And—a steel boat will weigh the 
same at the end of the season when it 
is taken out of the water, as it weighed 
at the beginning of the season. 


. What danger of being struck by lightning 


is there on a steel boat? 


Absolutely none. It is the safest place 
to be in an electrical storm, 


Can copper paint be used on the bottom 
for anti-fouling? 

No. Under no circumstances can you 
use anti-fouling paint for a wooden boat 
on a steel boat. Anti-fouling paint de- 
signed for steel boats is imperative. 


. What is the make and power of engine? 


Six cylinder Kermath; 95 horsepower. 


How long should the steel hull last with 
normal care? 


We do not know. We have only had one 
for twelve years and from the looks of 
this boat, it will last twice as long as 
that at least. 


Isn't there more noise on steel boats dve 
to vibration, etc.? 


No. The engine mounts are arranged so 
that there is less vibration than on the 
average wooden boat. We have been 
complimented by those who have ridden 
on STEELCRAFT about the small 
amount of vibration and noise. 
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of $1262, to $2175, F.O.B. our yard. CHURCHWARD 


P.S. By this time almost everybody knows that STEELCRAFT 
is “boating’s best buy”—at the revolutionary low price 
& COMPANY, 47 Water St., West Haven, Conn, 
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CHURCHWARD & CO., 47 Water St., West Haven, Conn. i 


Please rush me the following: 


CO New STEELCRAFT color folder 
(0 Application for preferred delivery 
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Pier fora QLOUL FELLA 


Yes, it’s none too early to place your order 

for a “STOUT FELLA” if you want to sail 
her next spring and summer. Demand for this 
popular sailer has reached a new high. 
Already we are scheduling deliveries in 
accordance with requests received. You'll fall 
in love with “STOUT FELLA” because you'll 
like the way she’s built — sturdy, strong and 
ready to “take it’, You'll like her deep, roomy 
cockpit and excellent accommodations for 
overnight comfort and short cruises. You'll 
like the way she responds and her uncanny 
ability to do exactly what’s expected of her. 
If you are not familiar with “STOUT FELLA” 
and want the full dope, send for our complete, 
illustrated brochure. If you have in mind a 
larger, custom-built boat, we'll be glad to 
discuss this with you also. 


abner Goluoon 


STURGEON BAY BOAT WORKS ¢ STURGEON BAY, WIS. 








p> Another large and active fleet, the Potomac River group, has 
elected Clarke Daniel as fleet captain and Russell Parker, secre- 
tary. Special elections were held to fill the vacancies caused by 
the departure of Frank and Joyce Howard, who went home to 
Texas. Howard was employed in the Bureau of Ships in Wash- 
ington during the war. The couple made many friends and will 
be missed on the Potomac. 


> The new fleet captain for the Seneca Fleet at Geneva, N. Y., 
is Daniel P. Quigley. Marshall Root, Jr., is fleet secretary. Root 
along with Regional Vice President Frank Hoffman is already 
busy making plans for a large open Comet regatta on the New 
York Lakes next summer. 


® Royce Peabody recently was selected fleet captain for the 
Lake Hopatcong Fleet in New Jersey, with Virginia Jackson as 
secretary. 


WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Kent Hitchcock 


® Labor Day week-end will be long remembered in the annals 
of Southern California yachting. The Coast Guard broadcast 
the welcome news that pleasure boats would be permitted to 
leave harbors at dawn on the Ist of September but would be 
required to return to port by sundown on the 3rd. At dawn on 
opening day, harbor entrances all up and down the coast were 
jammed with traffic and for the three days everything from 
sailing canoes to big ocean racers managed to get “‘outside’”’ 
for at least a sample of that long denied freedom which exists 
out there beyond the harbor entrance. Hundreds of pleasure 
craft made the cruise to Catalina Island, while countless others 
simply jogged up and down the coast. 


> The Balboa Y.C., at Newport Harbor, shifted its scheduled 
Labor Day Regatta to the open ocean course off the Balboa 


Pier. Harlan ‘‘Hook”’ Beardslee was series winner in the Rhodes 
Class, Heber Erickson took the measure of the 13-boat C.P. 
Class fleet and Bob Chapman bested the 17-boat Albatross 
Class. The smaller classes raced on the bay course with the fol- 
lowing skippers winning series first places: Falcon Class (18 
boats), Bob Schock; Pacific 14 Foot Dinghies (9 boats), Bill 
Ficker; Balboa Dinghies (8 boats), J. Strafford; Snipes (8 
boats), Jim Lewis, and Gulls (4 boats), H. Platt. September 4th 
was just like any other day in the last four years with pleasure 
boating restricted to the harbors but the afternoon of the next 
day brought word that the bars were down for good: That big 
old ocean out there was ours again. 


> San Diego Y.C. drew a record turnout of 47 boats for its 
first postwar sailing of the Coronado Island Race. In the fleet 
was everything from Stars to 70’ schooners. The first leg of the 
race was a beat out from Point Loma to the North Coronado 
Island. With a fair breeze and smooth sea the Stars and P. C’s, 
stayed right along with the big fellows. With a freshening breeze 
all the way back to the finish line off Ballast Point, the bigger 
boats managed to work out a lead. First across the line was the 
Ten-Metre Sirius, skippered by Roy Hegg. In second place was 
the California 32 Amorita with owner Walter Franz at the 
helm. Third was Commodore Gartz Gould of S.D.Y.C. in his 
49’ yawl Brilliant. 


> Yachtsmen the country over will be saddened to hear of the: 
death of William L. “‘Bill’’ Inslee. A native of Ossining, N. Y., 
Bill Inslee resided at Montclair, N. J., and New York City prior 
to locating at Laguna five years ago. He was International Star 
Class champion in 1923 and won a host of other titles during his 
many years of active competition in eastern racing. During his 
five years of residence in the west, he won a host of friends and 
admirers in yachting circles. From 1940 to 1943, he dominated 
the spirited racing in the P.I.C. Class. For the last two years, 
he has been the man to beat in the large and sporty Albatross 
Class. At the time of his death, at the age of 67, Bill Inslee was 
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GIBBS VEE-SKIFFS 




















available soon! 


ww. 


















. The famous GIBBS 16-foot VEE-SKIFF will be 
available for the Florida winter season. 
xt 
ig Well designed by competent engineers, equipped 
with a four-cycle, air-cooled engine and of bottle- 
. tight plywood construction, this extraordinarily versatile and sturdy small 
e 
he boat is ideal for fresh-water and deep-sea fishing... as a family launch...asa 
* yacht tender... For all-around utility, she simply can’t be beaten! 
2 In limited production now, the GIBBS VEE-SKIFF will be in full production 
- by the time of the forthcoming Motor Boat Show where she will be exhibited. 
: Make it a point to investigate the GIBBS VEE-SKIFF, the 
boat that will bring motor-boating pleasures within the reach 
we of everyone. 
ty 
ior 
at SMALL BOAT DIVISION 
his 


GIBBS GAS ENGINE CO., OF FLORIDA © 4 Flagler St., Jacksonville 7, Florida 
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ANNOUNCING... BILL SWAN’S BAY BOAT* 
AND 


BILL SWAN’S 
FISHERMAN* 













BILL SWAN'S FISHERMAN 
Designed by a Fisherman for Fishermen 


*@© Bogardus Boats, Inc. 


© Bill Swan, the internationally known yachtsman and fisherman, has designed this boat which is being 
built by Bogardus Boats, Inc. They are the utmost in small boats, combining seaworthiness, comfort 
and speed sufficient for the purpose for which the boat was designed. They are powered by a nation- 





covered yet easily ‘accessible. 





ally known air-cooled, 4-cycle inboard engine which is reliable and very economical to operate. 


Specifications of Bill Swan's Fisherman as shown above: 15’8” oa — 5’3” beam. Depth of hull 
amidship 24 inches. Will operate in eleven inches of water. Built of waterproof plywood with 
solid white oak stem, frames and floors, and 2” thick oak skeg. The seats, stern, transom and 
trim are mahogany. The seats are wide (1334”) and special adjustable seat backs can be 
installed. The easily removable galvanized fish box under rear seat is 27’x19’’x9”. Motor is 


The Bay Boat is the Standard Model, built on the same basic hull. 


BOGARDUS BOATS, INC., 20 Mechanic St., New Rochelle, N. Y. 





DEALERS 


Valuable fran- 

chises available — 

write for informa- 
tion. 























a director of the Newport Harbor Y.C. and, fair weather or 
foul, was always near the front of the fleet at the finish. He was 
‘an inspiration to many a younger sailor, a credit to the sport 
of yachting. 


p> This was a big year for Bob and Betty White, the sailing 
twins from the Balboa Y.C. Bob and Betty won the Interna- 
tional Snipe Championship at Chicago and the Season Snipe 
Championship at B.Y.C. Bob sailed alone to win the Tenth 
Annual Flight of the Snowbirds at Newport Harbor. This year’s 
flight drew the largest turnout in the history of the event with 
138 of the little twelve-footers crossing the starting line and 123 
finishing the six mile course. The first ten finishers were: (1) 
Bob White, (2) Walter Lewis, Jr., (3) Janet Power (the 1944 
winner), (4) Chas. Heyler, II, (5) Norton Younglove, (6) Clark 
King, (7) Bob Yardley, (8) Michael Jager, (9) Nancy Duckett, 
(10) Gilbert Kraemer, Jr. Seventy-eight yachtsmen, represent- 
ing all the major yacht clubs from San Francisco to San Diego, 
discussed postwar yachting plans at the Stag Breakfast prior to 
the Flight. This is a joint meeting of the officers of the Pacific 
Coast Y.C., the S.C.Y.A., the Western Flotillas and Regions 
of the International Star Class Y.R.A., and the A.P.B.A. 


> Notes From the Waterfront — The Coast Guard will soon 
vacate its wartime base at Collins Island and return all patrol 
boats and facilities to Los Angeles Harbor. Harbor officials are 
negotiating with the government for the purchase of the Coast 
Guard fire boat which has been stationed here during the war. 
. . . E. M. Smith, of Whittier, has bought the Pacific Yacht 
Repair Co., at Newport, from W. C. “Bill’’ Gullatt. Work is 
progressing rapidly at Newport on a: huge modern boat display 
room for the Higgins Industries. . . . Work is under way at San 
Diego on the new Harbor Boat and Yacht Co. to be located in 
Roseville on the site of the old Southwestern Y.C. Features of 
the new yard will be complete facilities for new construction, 
repair and storage, an attractive yacht marina with 73 slips, and 
a 350’ 20 ton marine railway. Peter Rask, Sr., and A. C. Busche, 


Jr., are the owners of the new enterprise which is being built on 
60,000 square feet of tidelands under lease to the owners by the 
San Diego Harbor Department. . . . Associated Speedboat 
Clubs of Southern California have set tentative dates of Novem- 
ber 17th, 18th and 19th for the resumption of the Annual 
Championship Regattas on the marine speedway at Salton Sea. 
In view of the possible inaccuracies in mailing lists of the racing 
men, the Association has announced that entry blanks and 
additional information may be had by addressing Fred H. 
Thatcher, Jr., at P. O. Box 247, Newport Beach, California. 


YACHTING ON THE NIAGARA 
FRONTIER 


By Reginald H. Pegrum 


> The International Lightning Class Championships at River- 
side, Conn., held much interest for the Lightning sailors of this 
area. Three competitors from the Frontier entered and main- 
tained the excellent record of previous years. The skies were 
sunny but the vile winds placed an undue premium on luck. 
Karl Smither and Bob Crane, of the Buffalo Canoe Club, sailing 
Zig-Zag, borrowed from the Riverside Yacht Club, finished sec- 
ond in the series. Earl Johnson of the Niagara Sailing Club 
finished third in Olive M. 


> Three years ago, a home and home team race was held be- 
tween the Lake Chatauqua Y.C. and B.C.C. with the Hussey 
Memorial Trophy, donated by Roswell P. Buck, as a prize. 
This series has now become an annual event. This year B.C.C. 
won its third straight victory but by a smaller margin than 
previously. This series is popular with both clubs. So far, it has 
been sailed in borrowed boats but this will no longer be neces- 
sary. A move is now being made to include Erie in the series. 


> The B.C.C. Lightning Fleet continues to increase. William 
J. McGennis recently bought No. 397. Formerly at the Roches- 
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Something Really New! 


B ie Defoe yards are now equipped and free to go 
into production of custom-built yachts which will 
incorporate a standardized 117-foot sea-going hull. 


@ @ This Defoe method of shipbuilding will permit 
each owner a wide choice as to superstructure and 
interior arrangement, and will result in a lower price 
per vessel, due to standardization of the hull and many 
propulsion and operation features. 


@ @ The Defoe hull has been scientifically designed 
to provide exceptional comfort and seaworthiness. 
Years of shipbuilding experience, as well as the bene- 
fits of group production, will assure the complete 


DEFOE SHIPBUILDING 





COMPANY, 


safety and dependability of each unit. A variety of 
living accommodation arrangements will actually 
provide as much usable space as prewar yachts nearly 
twice as large. Plans are available which provide 5 
large, livable double staterooms, each with its own 
bath. Optional equipment will include air-condition- 
ing, automatic electric galley, a new method of stabili- 
zation and complete pilot house control of machinery. 
Twin Diesels will assure economical operation and a 
long cruising range. 


@ @ Write to the Defoe Shipbuilding Company for 
details about these remarkable new yachts and how 
one can be built to fit your individual needs. 


CcIiy, MICH. 


Bei we During the war, Defoe workers won the Navy 


with Five White Star Renewals 
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Hey 
skipper, 
aren't 
you 
missing 


something ? 








...a@nd indeed you are, if you haven’t begged, bor- 
rowed or stolen* a copy of that hilarious collection of 
nautical cartoons... 


THE GAFF RIGGED 
‘YACHTSMAN 


By DarreLtt McCivre 


pasa ConrAp,” that hard-bitten sea dog, 
invented by Qarrell McClure, has long been 
one of YacuTING’s most popular monthly features. 
His adventures (and misadventures), as well as 
those of his long-suffering crew, have been the cause 
of unabashed guffaws echoing from yachtsmen 
everywhere. . 


THE GAFF RIGGED YACHTSMAN is Force 12 reading 


matter both afloat and ashore, and as such it makes 
the best kid of a present for all of your shipmates 








. to say nothing of yourself! 
In mailing envelope, $1.00 
*Frankly, we suggest purchasing it from YACHTING’S Book Dept. 











Now you can enjoy 


GADGETS & GILHICKIES 
in book form! 


H™ in one compact volume, are gathered 
together the best and most diversified of the 
tried and proven nautical “gadgets” — ranging 
from galley aids to methods of hull repair — which 
have been published in Yacut1no’s famous monthly 
department, “Gadgets & Gilhickies.”” Reprinted in 
book form by popular request, they will serve to 
increase your boat’s comfort and efficiency, aid in 
her maintenance, and will contribute endlessly to 
the pleasures of yachting. ... 


GADGETS & GILHICKIES 


A Hundred and More Practical Suggestions for 
Increasing Your Boat’s Efficiency and Comfort 


By Ham bE FonTAINE 


In mailing envelope, $1.50 








These and other yachting books may be purchased from 


Yacutinc’s Book Department 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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ter Y.C., she is now at B.C.C. being put in shape for the coming 
season. 


p> A Lawley ‘110’ has made her appearance in eastern Lake 
Erie. Edward G. Schauroth, of Mohawk Point, bought her 
during the summer, at Port Stanley. I am informed that she 
takes kindly to the short chop of Lake Erie. 


> The racing season at the Youngstown Y.C. ended September 
8th when a holdover race for the George N. White Trophy was 
held on a club course. Competition ended in a tie but the trophy 
was awarded to Xanadu, Will Cannon, on the basis of total 
corrected time in the two races sailed. Cayuga, Chuck Spauld- 
ing, was second. 


> The Annual Sailor’s dinner at Y.Y.C. was held October 7th. 
Pictures of important events of the past season were shown and 
trophies were presented. Xanadu was the leading trophy winner 
with three trophies despite the fact that she had competed in 
only three events. Cayuga won two trophies, including the 
Johnson Trophy in competition for the first time. Wes Mont- 
gomery won the Montgomery Cup in Revelry II and Blue 
Moon, John Williamson, won the Blue Moon Trophy. 


> To celebrate its 85th Anniversary, the Buffalo Y.C. held 
a special series of races August 10th to 12th. Weather conditions 
were nearly perfect and the competition was keen. Sinbad, a 
1915 gaff-rigged Swampscott dory skippered by Ed Dietrich, 
won the Ryan Cup followed by Burt Dean in Puffin. Felix E. 
Prochnow, in Serica, won the Edward Michael Trophy race for 
cruising boats. Johanna, Jim Lenz, and Rockette, P. J. Hunt, were 
second and third. The predicted log race for the Karr Parker 
Trophy produced some close competition. The actual time of 
the winner Hahnee, Charles J. Jennings, differed from the pre- 
dicted log by only a few seconds. On-We-Go-Again, Ralph T. 
Roycroft, was second. 


> The Howard Stimm Trophy for Snipe competition at the 
Buffalo Y.C., was won this year by Charles J. Donovan. In this 
race a regular crewman serves as the skipper. 

A specialty of the B.Y.C. is the Snipe obstacle race for the 
Harold Beck Trophy. This race begins with the boats fast to 
the dock and the sails in the lockers in the clubhouse. With the 
clubhouse locked, except for one window, the keys to the sail 
lockers are thrown into a bunch of grass and the race starts. 
Dick Koegler, in Imp, was the winner. 

On Labor Day B.Y.C. held its 43rd consecutive Annual Labor 
Day Cruise to Port Maitland. Fourteen boats began the long 
beat in a wind 30 to 40 m.p.h. Congratulations are in order for 
the nine who reached their destination. Competition for the 
Colonels Trophy on the return was won by Whitecap, Charles T. 
Wilson, followed by Maleo, A. M. Stetler, and Pal-O-Mine, 
Phil Moore. 


> The B.Y.C. season ended this year with the 39th running of 
the Gardner Cup Race. In fluky northeast winds, Serica, Bob 
Prochnow, won on corrected time by only seven tenths of a 
second over Whitecap. Johanna, Jim Lenz, was third. 

Carl Nagel and Ted Hanes have sold Badger to Dr. Haynes 
of Niagara Falls. 

P. J. Hunt, of B.Y.C. and B.C.C., has sold Rockette to G. 
Robert Langford, of Ann Arbor, Mich. Her new home is Detroit. 


GULF COAST HAPPENINGS 
By Val J. Flanagan 


> The Southern Y.C. completed its fourth wartime racing 
season on Lake Pontchartrain with the final regatta September 
30th. An.average of a dozen craft participated in the weekly 
races in four classes, two of the classes not missing one week. 
Class champions for 1945 are S. W. Labrot’s Salabar, skip- 
pered by George S. Clarke, in the cutter class; Dr. John B. 
Gooch’s Windflower in the Gulf One-Design Class; Gail de- 
Jarnette’s Solo in the Star Class; and E. T. Harvey’s Life in 
the yawl class. Of these title winners, deJarnette’s Solo com- 
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ROMANTIC (“ze Y2ce HOURS 
with A 7RUSCOTT 24 


The night is as fragile as a wisp of smoke and the stars are like celestial jewels 
suspended by unseen threads from the ever mysterious sky. The symphony 
NOW IN PRODUCTION of romance in that secluded cove is punctuated with the splash of the anchor 


See your Truscott dealer or write us and the rattle of chain through the bow chocks, as your ship comes to rest 
for additional information and deliv- 
ery schedule on the Truscott 24. 
Price $2675 to $3250 f.0.b. factory, 
depending on accessories selected. 


and gently swings to her anchor. 


Boating is a way of life and of living. You will have fun from dawn to dawn 
in your brilliantly performing, full size Truscott 24 foot express cruiser. This 
sturdy Truscott has a wide cruising range and speed up to 28 m.p.h. It is 


complete in every detail with toilet, galley and sleeping accommodations. 


TRUSCOTT BOAT & DOCK CO. 


gute eas) JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 








YACHT DESIGNING... 
BUILDING - REPAIRING 
AND CONVERTING 


Whatever your needs—consult us. We 
will design and build your finest yacht 
or repair and convert your old one. Our 
modern facilities, skilled shipbuilders and 
mechanics offer you unexcelled help no 
matter how tough your job may seem. 


Located on the ship 
canal connecting 
Lake Michigan with 
Green Bay. 


SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK CO e¢ STURGEON BAY + WISCONSIN 











Dependability Is 


coe Pa ramount 


You Get It In 


Weya'@e Vipeiity ais 


&) 


| AMERICAN ENGINEERING 
be COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 25, PENNA. 
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piled the most impressive record, winning 13 out of 15 starts 
and totalling 72 out of 74 points. DeJarnette, runner-up for the 
International Snipe Class championship in 1940, won the New 
Orleans-Gulf Star Class fleet championship, taking two of the 
three races. He defeated Gilbert T. Gray, Olympic Star Class 
champion of 1932, sailing Miss Betty Stevens’ Puff, in the final 
race which they started tied with 13 points each. Windflower 
finished first in eight out of 16 races for an aggregate of 54 
points, 


> The Southern Y,C., which will celebrate its 100th anniver- 
sary in 1949, plans to begin construction of a new fireproof club- 
house within the near future. Building and financing plans were 
ratified by the membership at the club’s semiannual meeting 
September 27th. Douglass V. Freret, an active racing skipper 
and prominent in club affairs, is architect for the new clubhouse. 
The old clubhouse, which had been utilized by both the Coast. 
Guard and Navy during the war, was turned back to the 8. Y.C. 
September Ist. 


> Quarterdeck Gossip — The New Orleans Power Boat Associ- 
ation, inactive since 1942, plans to stage the first of a series of 
regattas in June, 1946, according to Commodore J. A. Bascle, 
Jr. . . . The New Orleans Mid-Winter Sports Association has 
announced that it will not resume its full program of events, 


_which includes a sail regatta, until the 1946-47 season; only the 


Sugar Bowl football classic will be staged this year. . . . Final 
selection by January Ist of the Southern Y.C. new one-design 
class design is promised by Chairman J. M. Kinabrew, Jr. 


LIGHTNING NOTES 
By Leonard Ladenburger 


> Through the persistent efforts of José Carulla Soler, the first 
Lightning Fleet in South America has been organized. It is to 
be known as the Muna Lightning Fleet (No. 73) affiliated with 
the Club Nautico, Lake Muna, Bogota, Colombia. Carlos E. 
Perez is fleet secretary and the initial membership consists of 
four Lightning owners. There are, however, eight Lightnings 
there at present and 12 are expected to comprise the fleet by “the 
first of the year. 


> Jose Candido Pimental Duarte, of Rio de Janeiro, has 
bought plans for Lightning No. 1560 and is going to start con- 
struction immediately. He intends to introduce the class in Rio 
de Janeiro as well as in other parts of Brazil. 


> P. J.C. Van Zyle has bought plans for No. 1556 which he in- 
tends to build in Cape Town, South Africa. 


> C. Hutton Smith, of Honolulu, Hawaii, who owns No. 1460, 
reports that he can foresee an active future for Lightnings in 


Hawaii. While he has had some difficulty getting started because . 


of the shortage of materials for civilian use, he is sure that six 
boats will be built in the near future and hopes to have a Light- 
ning Fleet affiliated with his club by next spring. 


> Sven T. Aberg, now of New York City, plans to leave for 
Sweden this fall for a number of years. He is buying a set of plans 
and will take these and all Lightning literature with him and 
introduce and build Lightnings in Sweden. 


> Lt. Commander P. D. Steele, USNR, now at Saipan, Mari- 
ana Islands, reports that there are two Lightnings now sailing 
at Saipan with a few more building. 

All this goes to show how widespread and international the 
Lightning is becoming. 


> Since the LYRA Regatta at Hamilton, Ontario, in August, 
inquiries have been pouring in and a number of plans have been 
sold to builders in that locality. It looks like a new fleet at 
Hamilton next spring. 


> Hunter Vogel, an ardent Lightning booster and secretary of 
the first Lightning Fleet in Canada, reports that the Maple Bay 
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There is exceptional roominess, as well as beauty of line, in this 
“Fisher 53°° Diesel express cruiser —a post-war design of Fisher 
Boat Works, Inc., Detroit, Michigan 


hen you are off on a post-war pleasure cruise, you will not want to waste time rocking at anchor 

in a fog ... unable to get where you want, when you want. You will be able to keep that engage- 
ment, to find your way to clearer waters, safely, confidently .. . if you have a Fathometer aboard. Its accurate 
echo-depth-sounding will indicate on the Fathometer dial every moment just how deep the water is beneath 
your keel. You can then plot your course by U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey Charts — themselves produced 
with the aid of the faithful Fathometer. 


When blue waters turn grey, you will be safer when navigating with Fathometer. The same Fathometer that 
guided U. S. war shipping through global oceans will be available to serve you when America again turns 
to pleasure cruising. 


SUBMARINE SIGNAL COMPANY 


160 STATE ST. DEPT. 4Y BOSTON 9, MASS. 




















BEFORE PLACING YOUR ORDER, 
WAIT AND SEE BURGER’S NEW WOOD 
AND STEEL, POWER AND SAIL BOATS, 

OF STANDARD AND CUSTOM 
DESIGN 


BORGER 


DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT 
NOW BEING COMPLETED, ILLUS- 
TRATIONS WILL APPEAR IN 


SUCCEEDING ISSUES 


* 


BUY VICTORY BONDS AND STAMPS 


> 


BURGER BOAT COMPANY 
MANITOWOC - WISCONSIN 








TA-361-S 


Take a Tip 
from the Navy 


PUT AN END TO FIRE AND 
EXPLOSION HAZARDS with a 


TRADE-WIMO  Wlarine Slower 


Don't let dangerous gasoline fumes collect where they are a 
constant hazard. Blow them harmlessly away with a Trade-Wind 
Marine Blower. 

Thousands of these famous blowers are in constant use on small 
Navy ships to expel gasoline fumes, as well as to get rid of stale 
and foul air from galley, cabin, and bilge. 

This is low cost protection and comfort for you. There's a correct 
size of Trade-Wind Blower for your boat—it's inexpensive, easy to 
install—and will give you years of quiet, trouble- 
free service. 

Ask your ship chandler or jobber for the correct 
model for your boat, or write Trade-Wind Motor- 
fans, Inc., 5717 So. Main St., Los Angeles 37, Calif: 


FRADE -WtHD 
“VPianine SLwerse 





YACHTING 


Club has adopted the Lightning as a class. It conducted a Small 
Boat Regatta in July and intends to make it an annual event. 
It is going to run the British Columbia Lightning Championship 
and offers a suitable trophy which will become a feature of its 
annual Regattas. 

R. R. “Dick” Fowler, of Toledo, Ohio, owner of Lightning 
No. 1075, finds that boatbuilding is a fine hobby and with the 
help of his “‘partner,”’ his ten-year-old daughter Anne, has No. 
1075 just about ready for launching. 


LONG ISLAND SOUNDINGS 
By Starboard Tack 


> Your correspondent takes considerable satisfaction in 
passing on the cheering news that, beginning with the Decem- 
ber issue, this column will have none other than the one and only 
Bill Taylor at the helm. Bill, lately returned from the wars, has 
joined the afterguard of Yacutina, where his writings on vari- 
ous and sundry nautical matters will appear regularly. For the 
tyro may it be noted that William, long identified with the 
N.Y. Herald Tribune, is the only sports reporter to have won a 
Pulitzer Prize, which is but another way of stating that as a 
nautical journalist he is without a peer. (Local news items and 
other marine memorabilia should be sent to him c/o YACHTING and 
by the first of the month preceding publication, if you please!) 


> During the past month, officers of the Y.R.A. have been 
burning the midnight oil over season tabulations bait in terms 
of the first three boats, are as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL Crass: Aileen, Cornelius Shields, .834; Bumble 
Bee, Wm. H. Stanley (sailed by Arthur Knapp), .785; Alberta, 
Albert Marx, .752. Artantic Cuass: Sagola, Geo. R. Hinman, .804; 
Minkie, C. H. Vanderlaan, .742; Hound, Van Wyck Loomis, .752. 
“S” Crass: Auley, W. 8S. Chesley, Jr., .850; Felicity, Robert H. 
McCullough, .812; Woodcock, Willy A. O. Olsen, .772. Victory 
Crass: Black Jack, Robert W. Fraser, .857; Three Belles, Harry L. 
Powell, Jr., .734; Blue Streak, F. B. Smith, .475. Star Ciass — 
Wahini, Patrick O’Gorman, .823; Spirit, Orison MacPherson, 
.717; Berenike, David Hall, .417. “110” Cuass: Hurricane, Harry 
G. Herbert, .872; Quitz, J. Donald Peterson, .825; Nipper, Plato 
Skouras, .806. Ligutnina Crass: Frolic, The Webbs, .936; Nola 
Richard Carr, .840; Sabrina, Fred H. Allen, .764. Comer Cuass: 
Blue Peter, William Baltz, .759; Suds, Margot Gotte, .730. Snrpz 
Cuass: Hal, E. E. Halahan, .667; Edsu, Ed. Tillman, .433; Fruit 
Cup, Thomas Kohlberg, .200. Hanpicap Cuass, Div. V: Valkyrie, 
8. E. Kay, .700; Pecusa IJ, H. C. Benjamin, .571. Div. VI: Decibel, 
C. W. Reynolds, .633; Sayonara IJ, H. C. Hendricks, .524. Div. 
VII: Patricia, C. J. Bienstock, .828; Dee Dee, Donald Dent, .886. 


p> A. H. Fuller’s Jester took the New Rochelle Y.C.’s annual 
autumn Stratford Shoal race which was sailed on Columbus 
Day eve. Second was Persephone, Pecusa IJ was third and 
Chanteyman, fourth. 


> In the three days of racing held at the Larchmont Y.C. over 
the long Columbus Day week-end, the end-of-the-season tro- 
phies were captured by skippers Shields, Haebler and Halstead. 
Corny Shields, who won the Royal Bermuda Y.C. Trophy, the 
first and third series held by the Internationals, Manhasset 
Bay Race Week and the Y.R.A. season championship, took the 
Campbell Trophy for the best total rating of the season. Haebler, 
who previously had won both the Sparkman Trophy and the 
Sheldon Prize, took the International Class-Handicap Trophy 
which he had put up for competition. In the “S” Class, 
J. M. Halstead’s Figdet won the Benfield Trophy with a per- 
centage of .907. 


> The Saturday races of the Western Long Island Sound Star 
fleet puts Shillalah (Etchells), at the top of the list with .955; 
the Wahini (O’Gorman), second with .894; and Spirit (Mac- 
Pherson), third with .675. 


> The “110s” wound up an unusually active season with a 
Trophy Dinner at the Larchmont Y.C. late in September. 
Prizes were awarded as follows: Season’s High Seore: 1st, Harry 
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view of the Wheeler Sunlounge* 

tes Wheeler Standard Fleet: 28’, 32’, 36’, 
’, 50’, 55°, 60’. . . Your ‘authorized — 

ler dealer is now amie neers for 


on the Wheeler 4() Sunlounge* 


Seven fortunate people can live aboard the Wheeler 40’ Sunlounge” in greater com- 
fort, and with a more serene enjoyment of life on the water, than has ever been 
imaginable before. In every minutia of its appointments and its authentic modernity 


of design, this cruiser, first-announced of the Wheeler standard fleet, is a salty, sea- 


faring boat of honest, rugged construction in the Wheeler tradition, of which blue- 


water sailors will be inordinately proud; prouder with every passing year. 


WY UITB IB DIRT surmcieie comronation 


FOOT OF 154TH STREET AND EAST RIVER, WHITESTONE, L. ¥., NEW YORK CITY 











YOU Can Buy One of These 
B&L Navy Binoculars 


@ Here’s your chance to own one of the finest 
binoculars ever built. This big, well-balanced 
glass gives you seeing power you never en- 
joyed in prewar. binoculars. 
, Sbecial Light-gathering Power—Its large 50mm _ob- 
jective lenses pick up distant objects clearly, sharply. 
Balcote—High Light Transmission—The new Balcote 
anti-reflection surfaces cut light loss from “flare,” increase 
contrast of image detail. 


‘Waterproof—New construction makes the glass water- 
proof under immersion testing. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester 2, N: Y. 


Order your 7x,50mm B&L Binoculars from 
your dealer today. Price $162, plus tax. * 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


ESTABLISHED 1853 
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PANISH CONTROL M S FOOLPROOF CONTROL 


REMOTE CONTROL 


Instantaneous, foolproof, single lever operation 
of both reverse gear and throttle. Battle-tested 
and battle-proven to be the most outstanding 
and reliable remote control system made. 





PANISH\ CONTROLS 





BRIDGEPORT 5, CONNECTICUT 








YACHTING 


Herbert’s Hurricane; 2nd; Larry Conover’s Revonoc Jr.; 3rd, 
Harold Meyer’s Stormwind. Saturday Series: Stanley Bell’s 
Wasp. Holiday Series: 1st, Hurricane; 2nd, Revonoc Jr. Labor 
Day Series: 1st, Plato Skouras’ Nipper; 2nd, Stormwind. Best 
Effort: Harold Meyer’s Stormwind. . . . All prizes were brass 
plaques except for Season’s High Score, which was a silver bon 
bon dish; Saturday Series, a silver match box; and Best Effort, 
also a silver match box. The Koehler Trophy for the annual 
Long Distance Race already had been awarded to Don Peter- 
son’s Quitz. Harry Herbert’s Hurricane won the Fleet Cham- 
pionship and the Y.R.A. Championship. . . . Several boats in 
the Long Island Sound Fleet have changed ownership in recent 
weeks: Cyril Dennerlein bought Don Peterson’s Quitz. Peter 
Van Winkle has bought Ely Rogers’ Bud. Frank Weinberg, Jr., 
now has Heinz Koehler’s Seadown, renamed Windward. Bernon 
T. Woodle, Jr., now owns David Morrison’s Silhouette. Thomas 
Kohlberg has bought Tony Ziluca’s Coutie and renamed her 
Fruit Cup II. 


> It’s doubtful if any class on the Sound instills more variety 
and enthusiasm into its varied activities than the “S” Class. 
A substantial percentage of the season is spent in knock-down- 
drag-out racing, which this year has been made memorable by 
the prowess of skippers Chesley, McCullough, Olsen, Patten, 
Halstead, et al. Apart from the Y.R.A. standings noted above, 
the class ratings (first. three boats) are as follows: Saturday 
Series (for the Herreshoff Trophy): Felicity, McCullough, .852; 
Kandahar, Patton, .768; Fidget, Halstead, .689. Combined Sat- 
urday and Sunday Series (for the Herreshoff Bowl): Felicity, 
828; Auley, .754; Kandahar, .737. Fall Series (July 29-Septem- 
ber 23rd): Woodcock, Olsen, .775; Auley, .760; Felicity, .756. 
. . . Significant in the above is the fact that for the first time 
in four seasons Auley has dethroned Kandahar. 


> The Noroton Y.C. has just completed a most successful 
season of racing in Stars and the new Dyer Dinghies. Ted and 
Jean Talmage in Dice made a spectacular record in the Star 
Class season-championship by winning ten races out of twelve 
and finishing with a percentage of .975 among the twenty-odd 
boats which raced at Noroton regularly. Commodore William 
Richardson, in Windward, finished second in this series and won 
the Central Long Island Sound Fleet Championship with a per- 
centage of .896. Douglas Campbell, sailing Rhythm, placed third 
in the season’s series with .692 and won the James Starr Nash 
Memorial Trophy given each year to the skipper under 21 with 
the highest percentage. 

More than twenty dinghies raced in the Saturday, Sunday, 


} Holiday and Mid-Week Junior Series for Dyer dinghies. Gordon 


Aymar, Jr., won the Senior Season Series consisting of races held 
each week-end. He was followed by Harry Myer, Jr., and Alex 
Kleberg. Wade Woodworth, Jr.; won the Stonington Trophy 
for the highest record of the season, and he and his brother Kent 
won the Junior Season Championship. Ronnie Repp was second 
and Sue Widmann was third in this series for those 16 years 
and under. The Junior Mid-Week series was won by Ronnie 
Repp, followed by Sue Widmann. Gordon Aymar, Jr., won the 
Fleet Captain’s Trophy for the winning skipper under 18 in the 
series held on V-J Day. 


> Scuttlebutt — If all of the skippers who plan to take their 
ships south this winter actually make the passage, there is little 
question but what the “‘inside route” is going to look like Fifth 
Avenue on a Saturday afternoon. Among the first of the Long 
Island contingent is Harry Bureau in his 60’ Alden schooner 
Bellatriz. . . . Speaking of John Alden, James Northrup, who 
has just completed a long trick in the Navy, is in charge of his 
reéstablished New York office at 607 5th Avenue. . . . Yachts- 
men who are thinking of a new boat for next year should remem- 
ber that orders for the Junior Y.R.A.’s Advanced Trainer may 
be placed at the special price of $999 if filed with the secretary's 
office by early November. . . . The Storm Trysail Club will 
hold its first postwar dinner at the New York Y.C. on November 
16th. . . . The Corinthians will hold their first autumn dinner 
at the New York Y.C. in mid-November. . . . November 2nd 
is the date of the annual meeting of the Y.R.A. 
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are available 
again! 


Northill Anchors 


@ This scientifically designed 
anchor has proved itself in 
wartime ... proved that hold- 
ing power — not weight — is 
what counts in an anchor. 
And because Northill is 
catching up with the demand 
on many models, you may at 
last be able to have one on 
your boat! 


FREE! & 


While at your Ship 
Chandler or Marine Sup- x 
ply Dealer's, ask for your .“ 
free copy of the Anchor- § 

ing Handbook. Twenty- 3% 
eight pages of tips on 
anchoring and care of 
equipment. Get your 
copy today. 


DEALER 


More Dependable Marine Product 


5 designed by 


Northill 


Subsidiary of the Garrett Corporation, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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YACHTING 


LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By Lee Shore 


p> The “Snack Room Raiders” are on the prowl again at Royal 
Canadian Y.C. with the return of a good many of the boys from 
overseas duty including Bobby: Grant, Bill McDonald, Peter 
Kingsmill and Stephen Monaghan, and things are really looking 
up for next season. Aphrodite is back in commission again and 
going faster than ever. The Eight-Metre Invader was commis- 


} sioned late this summer when her owner, George Peckover, was 


released from the Navy. Bill Gooderhani has purchased Eight- 
Metre Quest. Bill Spencer, back from the Merchant Marine, is 
giving the boys in the Star Class a run for their money. 


p> Kemp Bloomer gained top honors in most of the racing events 
at Sodus Bay Y.C., including the Championship Series in which 
Lawrence Morley placed second with Bill Croucher, third. Lee 
Short and his brother walked off with practically all the Snipe 
Class honors, but Janet Pammenter won the Hayden Trophy in 
the Labor Day series. Jean Deland won the Best Ship’s Hus- 
band Trophy. 


> Joe Ingerson, of Algonquin Y.C., won the Earl Brown Me- 
morial Series with two firsts and a third. This trophy was 
presented in fond memory of Mr. Brown, old-time bay sailor 
who succumbed to a heart attack while racing last fall. Dr. John 
McIntosh, sailing Blue Jacket, won the fall Lightning Champion- 
ship. Howard Delaney, sailing U & I with-Dick Claver as 
crew, brought honor to Algonquin Y.C. by finishing fourth in 
the National Comet Class Championship at Seaside Park, N. J., 
in a fleet of 30 boats. Algonquin lost the Bay Championship team 
race sailed in Comets and Snipes to Newport Y.C. by 4 point. 


> Sl1/c Tom Hanna took a day’s leave from Brooklyn Naval 
Hospital, where he has been recuperating from carrier duty in 
the Pacific, to become Snipe Class champion of Lake Ontario. 
Tom, sailing for Nine Mile Point Y.C., won two out of the three 
races and finished a close second in the third, winning the Briody 
Trophy for his club. George Glenn, also from Nine Mile, was 
second; Jack O’Brien, from the host club, Newport, was third. 


Youngstown Y.C. was defending the trophy but had only one ~ 


entry, Clark Cassidy. The championship was contested for by 
19 boats from Youngstown, Olcott, Nine Mile and Newport. 


> The annual Home and Home Series between Seneca and 
Rochester Y.C. Star fleets went definitely to the Geneva boys 
this year with a point score of 52 to 32. The Genevans took first 
place in all four races; on their home grounds, Ceb Lee and Lanse 
Hoskins took firsts and in the two races sailed at Rochester 
Lanse again and Ted Vick were top men. Phil Hoffman, sailing 
the Bounty Mouette, won the coveted Skipper Christy Trophy 
for cruising boats with Coger-Phelps Nimbus (last year’s win- 
ning boat) in second spot and'Herb Wahl’s Amorita third. The 
famous Champion of Championship Series which is a three-race 
series sailed in Sixes, Stars and Lightnings was blown out this 
fall with only the 6-Metre race getting sailed. 

Rooney Castle, 6-Metre champion, won that against Bill 
Calkins, representing the Star champion, and Carl Seemann, top 
man in the Lightnings. Rooney, with Helen Marth as crew, 
stuck it out in the river the longest time the day of the Star 
race but, since no one ventured out in the lake to the course, it 
was “‘no race” and the victory, if any, only moral. Tom and 
Betty Ann Hale won the Star Class “Spring” series which was 
sailed this fall due to inclement weather in the spring, although 
the weather this fall could scarcely be called an improvement. 


> Bill Barrows brought a handsome new Alden design sloop into 
the club early in September, and speculation runs high as to 
whether he’ll sell her before next spring. Bob Grant was in the 
Rochester Y.C. basin with the always welcome White Wings 
late in September. Larry Gleason has sold his Bounty Picaroon. 
Herbert Seemann, erstwhile Lightning skipper, has gone in for 
the comfort of the cruising classes, having bought the black 
hulled sloop Night Hawk. Les Bartlett has been appointed 
Rochester Y.C. delegate of the Central New York Y.R.A. with 
Carl Ade as alternate. 
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Ideal gifts for the Yachtsman’s Christmas... . 


NAUTICAL BOOKS by EXPERTS 


NAVIGATION 


The Offshore Navigator, by Capt. 
‘arwick M. Tompkins. Step-by-step 
through the process of finding lati- 
tude and joneitade through the use 
of H.O. 211, one of the simplest 
methods of navigation. $2.00 


The Coastwise Navigator, by Capt. 
Warwick M. Tompkins. Covers with 
utmost simplicity the many prob- 
— of the coastwise ieee 4 = 


A Primer of Navigation, by George 
W. Mixter. A completecoursein pilot- 

ing is presented in the opening chap- 
ters. The treatment of celestial navi- 
gation has been simplified. No mathe- 
=n ond simple arithmetic are 
led. Complete with tables, and 

fully illustrated. Second ene 50 


Primer of Navigation Key, by Mix- 
ter and Williams. $3.00 


The agg ae, of Modern Naviga- 
tion. by Paul E. Wylie. The nature 
of modern navigation does not re- 
quire a complete understanding of 
principles, but does roawits proper 
use of its methods. Thisis Mr. 33°20 
lie’s object. 

A Sim 4 Method for Offshore aon 
igation, by George N. Wallace. 
oeel Feliable method of finding neue 
position by celestial mein 


Monee: - Celestial Navigation, by 
ton. A new method of 


its, faster than the au- 
known H.O. 211 but 


pe wl 


thor’s wel 

which can be used in conjunction 
with it, is here printed with the H.0. 
211 tables. Assumed position and 
dead reckoning position navigation 
both in the same small rr, 


Astronomical Navigation Without 
Mathematics, by A. L. Mieville. 
An explanation, in a way anyone 
can understand, and without mathe- 
matics or involved language, 
how a line of position — or rather 
two of =<them — can determine a 
person’s fix. 65¢ 


PILOTING AND 
SEAMANSHIP 


An Introduction to Seamanship, by 
Chas. H. Hall. A handbook o 7 
traordinary completeness. $2.00 


Piloting, Seamanship and Small 
oat Handling, by Charles 
Chapman. New 1944 edition of this 

classic text for beginners. Used in the 
Power Squadron’s elementary classes 
all over the country. 320 pages, am- 
ply illustrated. $2.50 


oy eo by Pang F. swel 
e new book by this well 
known a athena: Illustrated. $1. 


Sogmenchip Below Deck, by a 

ll the problems of living 

boat — even to the 

keeping of a dog. Names, —— and 

sources of By ef are given. ‘‘The 

best book a yachtsman Could si- 
bly buy.”’ 33°50 


The roomy gent 8 Meoanal, by Carl D. 
r vy and ee 
St bow and opera- 

jel hundreds rat clea i 


problem confronting the coastwise 
and inland boatman. ern 50 


CRUISING 


The Cruising Manual, by Gerry 
Mefferd. Most helpful to —— mi Ch 
are just comple’ st sea- 
son or two of cruising. ne 


Learning to Cruise. LA. H. A. Cala- 
A book he aoe 
with much for old Rn By Iilustrat strated 


The Comteins 3 fecht, by Morley 
Cooper k of information 
—z 


The Galley Guide, by Alex. W. Mof- 
fat. Recipes for ers from the 
simplest rough weather breakfast to 

course dinners, and drinke. No tech- 
po of terme to confuse the —35 


A Cruising Guide to the New 
England Edited by 


ni Coast, Rn. 3. 
Duncan. $5.00 
ates Be ter Amostos. by Lt. 

"$3.50 





DESIGNING AND 
BUILDING 


Elements of Yacht Design, by Nor- 
man L. Skene. This book is a stand- 
ard in its field, indispensable to naval 
architects, boatbuilders and yachts- 
men. Revised to date. $4.00 


Yacht Desenies and Planning, by 
Howard I. Chapelle. A textbook o 
Naval Architecture for the amateur. 
Illustrated. $4.75 


Boatbuilding, by Howard I. Chapelle. 
The complete handbook on wooden 
boat construction. Takes the ama- 
teur from choosing the right design 
to the final varnishing. rer. 


Laying Down and Taking Off, by 
harles Desmond. A guide for mold 
loftsmen. $2. 


Wooten _Seigeiins. by sae 
Desm i ee 1 work eaveted 
to or vessels $10 


Modern Boat Building, by on 
Monk. A fine book containing much 
information on round bottom boats, 
beveling frames, be po down lines, 
spars, materials and cost. .06 


SS Boat Building, by Wm. F. 
Crosb $3.00 


per led say 


Leagues Over the by 
10 Millions Albert Robinson. fae tale 
of the smallest boat evér to circum- 
navigate the globe has long been a 
favorite with yachtsmen everywhere. 
Mr. Robinson contributes to this 
revised edition a preface and some 
new material in the appendix out- 
lining the history of his craft since 
the days of her famous cruise. 
$2.75 
Blue Water Vagabond, by Dennis 
Puleston. Six years’ adventure, from 
the North Atlantic to South pat 
China seas. $3.00 


Westward Bound in the Schooner 
**Yankee,’’ by Capt. and Mrs. 
Irving Johnson. $3.50 

The Saga of ‘‘Cimba,’’ by Richard 
Maury. $2.50 

Quest, by George Dibbern. $3.00 

Fifty South to Fifty South, by 
Capt. Warwick M. Tompkins. <3. 


The Cruise of the Conrad, by Alan 
Villiers. $3.75 


The Cruise of the Snark, by Ria 
London 


The Crates of the eatin 
by Altred F. Loomis. $2. 50 








An Essential Book for Every Nautical Library 


GADGETS & GILHICKIES 
By HAM DE FONTAINE 


Here, in one compact volume, are gathered together the best and most 
diversified of the tried and proven nautical “gadgets” — ranging from 
galley aids to methods of hull repair — which have been published in 
YacutTinc’s famous monthly department, “Gadgets & Gilhickies.” 
Tt is a book which should be aboard every well-found yacht. 

In mailing envelope, $1.50 postpaid. 


A Hilarious Collection of Nautical Cartoons 


THE GAFF RIGGED YACHTSMAN 
By DARRELL McCLURE 


“Cautious Conrad,” that hard-bitten sea dog, invented by Darrell 
McClure, has long been one of YACHTING’s most popular monthly 
features. His adventures (and misadventures), as well as those of his 
long-suffering crew, have been the cause of unabashed guffaws echoing 
from yachtsmen everywhere. Now in its second large printin,. 

In mailing envelope, $1.00 postpaid. 





HISTORICAL 


Songs of American Sailormen, by 
Joanna C. Colcord. The first au- 
thentic collection of American shan- 
ties with music as sung by shanty- 
men. Gordon Grant epevabtees 


Ships raang | Have Made History, by 
Robinson. Often thought of 

of these famous 

ships are shown by the author to 
have been seaworthy and fairly fast. 
Illustrated in color. $3.75 


American Fishermen, by Albert 
Cook Church. A history of prime 


the racing 

shermen of ie Over 260 pic- 

tures that are masterpieces of eS 
hic art. 


American Figureheads and Their 
Carvers, by Pauline A. Pinckney. é 
comp! lefinitive work, richly il. 
lustrated, | and fae ae SM. a list of 
some 400 American ship eee : ~ 

examples, f their ry 
$4.50 





Your order \will|be filled 
promptly by mail 


> BOOK DEPARTMENT < 


Yachting 


205 EAST 42ND STREET, 





CARE AND 
MAINTENANCE 


Rigging, by H. A. Calahan. The first 
book devoted entirely to rigging 
problems and their ore ~— ethe 
days of the old square rigger. Ss 
three illustrations. ‘ 


Sailmaking Simplified, by Alan 
Gray. A practi 
or repair 
his own sails. Illustrated. $2.25 
The ahie’ 8 Husband, by H. A. Cala- 
han. One of the author's best books. 
Covers the care of the boat both in 
the water and laid up for the winter: 


Yoches Their Care and Handling 
by Winthrop P. Moore. A practica 

k about selection, Ha 

pan preys design, Ty pping of 
small together with points on 
their operation. $3.50 
Capentn Eddy’s Signal Book, The 
International s roche no omghnome 
signals, uoy- 

oe its and slgnals, flag Seienete. 
= color in ‘a handy little 

let. Excellent to have rs 





Please send your remit- 
tance with your order 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Prices include delivery within the continental United States. Add 
10% for delivery elsewhere. Prices subject,to change without notice. 


BOAT SAILING 


Winning Sailboat Races, b arvey 
Flint. A most valuable Loe for 
those who race particularly for 
the beginner. The strategy of racing 
is also covered, and the book in- 
cludes a valuable chapter on the 
racing rules and their application 
and interpretation. $2.00 


The A BC of Boat Sailing, by Her- 
bert L. Stone, Editor of YACHTING. 
An excellent book for the beginner 
with many maneuvers illustrated 
with diagrams. $2. 


Sailing Made Easy — Told in Pic- 
tures, by Lt. Rufus G. Smith. A 
photo-and-caption book with re- 
markable, specially-taken, series pic- 
tures illustrating each step. The best 
way we know of to learn to sail with- 
out such an experienced skipper at 
your side. New Edition. -00 


Start "Em B Saline, by Gordon C. 
Aymar. Designed to tell the beginner 
all he needs to know to handle a 
small sailboat. Illustrated. $2.00 

Learning to Sail, by H. A. Calsien. 
Conran book on how to sail both 
small and moderateiy large boats. 
Illustrated. $3.00 


Yacht Racing Rules & Tactics, by 
Gordon ymar. Rules and ma- 
neuvers il justrated Ad aes ho- 
tos of Star boat mod $8.00 


™= Sailing Rules in yuk Racing 
y George D. Hills. The standard 
weenie on racing rules, ae x 


Learning taRace, by H. A. Calah 
The prindpples of at racing ros 
pisines in’a most lucid manner, II- 

strated. $3.00 


Small Boat Racing, by William F. 
Crosby. Introduction to the sport of 
small sailboat racing. Illustra‘ tos | 

3 


The Pleasures of Sailing, by Alfred 

Gin orgy eeteeeen es See 
yachtsman 

but rarely knows how to - reas. oo 


MISC US 


Down. the H by Eric 
Devine. A veritable pre et A of 
yachting yarns leckload_of 

amous Re including i Nn 
~: atric, Fritz Fenger, Alf 
Bill Tee Francis Hates 
and many woe An ideal Christ- 
mas gift for your skipper or shi 
mates. $3.60 


Encyclo ia of Knots and Fancy 
cape = ‘ork, by Repoul Graumont 
John Hensel. The same fasci- 
nating volume that sold for $10.00 
when first — Enlarged and 
revised. $5.00 


Knots, Splices wai Fancy Wo 
Charles L. Spencer. A Alesana jd 
formation on wae § licing, tables Fe 
breaking Illustrated. $3.5: 


Sejiing Crate, by Rdwin J ‘alice: 
One of the most com - 
thoritative books on racing and Rs sail 
ing, now available at about one-third 
of its original price. More than 400 
photographs, drawings and dia- 
grams, $3.95 


Clouds. ames and 
yg n ve cue 
Nietech. Practical he 
ing is simplified b: 


this a 
ae iwealth of ence yp 
jiagrams ‘and sk aon 
5 the amateur meteorologiet. 





Gigmery of Sea ferme. yw Gutee 
Bradford. This boo! a pawaee 
bn ia of 
enlarged edition, i 


an indispensable 
e sea. 
| Fig 

Meteorology for Ship and A: 

Operation, by Peter K ver 

Meteor ologist, America® irlines 
this fina Wentee pourty 00 neens 
cover all essential weather ages 


Tee "$3.00 


Square Knot, Tatting, Fringe and 

Needle Work, by umont and 
Hensel. The most complete work of 
its kind. Profusely illustrated. $1.50 


Thoughts on. Yachts and You. 
ing, by Uffa Fox. $10.00 


The As 
ford 








Book of Knots, by Clif- 
ley. $7.50 
American Ship Mode! YY. 2 
ra : ip is, by $5.00 
Knots, Splices and Rope Work. 
‘A. Hi. Verrill. 31.3 
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Takes off Feu 


. . - Keeps it off 


X 











Yes, with Tectyl Rust Remover, you can rid your 
engine, metal parts and gear of dangerous rust. And a 
single application of Tecty! Rust Preventive will seal 
out further rust and corrosion for as long as two years. 
Gives positive protection in salt or fresh water atmos- 
pheres. Easy to apply—easy to remove and a little 
covers a lot of surface. Not a paint. 


TECTYL MEETS GOVERNMENT SPECIFICATIONS 


Write today, naming your corrosion problem and your 
marine supply dealer; we will send you a 
Tecty! Bulletin with Complete Application Data. 


TECTYL 
S70rs Rus7T 


VALVOLINE OIL COMPANY 
431 Main Street, Dept. 34-K, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Refinery at Butler, Pennsylvania General Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 





Cy F 


ALL COPPER NON-CORROSIVE 
Water ~ Jacke ted 

EXHAUST 
MANIFOL 


= AUTOMOBILE 
~ AVIATION and 


MARINE ENGINES 
Gasoline or Diesel 
of 


ANY MAKE, MODEL or AGE 


JOSEPH VAN BLERCK & SON 
3987 WOODCLEFT AVENUE, FREEPORT, L. I NEW YORK 


JOSEPH VAN BLERCK & SON . 
397 Woodcleft Ave., Freeport, N. Y. 


6 Please quote me cost of a manifold fora....,...........+. (make) 

4H iy engine;.......... tL eT cylinders; .......... year. 
\e* Ra NU nat halk Cas Os 6h 605.045) Bavbi5.0'k &0 V2 06.6 010,000.65 60enee 
NOC UG Gana shacae Cab sche ee U4 S Chee hss hems) 200655 60%00008 
CURR os vows veins veu's owecl Me. beren Bois soe ZOMG. oes cesees State...... 
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NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis (Old Doe, rtd.) 


> It’s (nearly) all over now and most of the boats which have 
been active all summer will be tucked away in their cradles 
and covered for the winter. There’s one race still to be sailed, 
as this is written. Three S boats have to sail off a tie to deter- 
mine which wins the postwar series of four races. As the same 
nine boats sailed in all four races, their relative positions can be 
determined by their total points. 

At the end of three races, Russ Boss’s Argument had 25 
points, Alden Walls’ Nina 23, Frank Hodges’ Whistler 20. Ed 
Tiffany’s Olita won the fourth race, Whistler came second for 
eight points. In the early part of the race, it had looked like a 
cinch that either Nina or Argument was a sure winner but, on 
what should have been a run and a broad reach, the wind 
hauled from sou’west to nor’west and leading boats became 
followers on a beat dead to windward. 

The piazza fleet, and there was a good sized one, wasn’t so 
much interested in which boat won the race as in whether Nina 
would beat Argument, for the race was also the last one, the 
21st, of the S Boat Association championship series and neither 
of them could be overtaken on the percentage standing table. 

Steve Kindelan’s Surprise came third, Doc Cobb’s Dilemma 
fourth, Nina fifth for five points. Bill Corr’s Red Jacket slid into 
sixth place and Argument finished seventh for three points. Add 
‘em up. Three 28s of the possible 36. Clem Stapleton’s Flying 
Cloud finished eighth and Jack McDevitt’s Colleen ninth. 

The competition between Nina and Argument was the keen- 
est of anything I have seen in 25 years of following Narragan- 
sett Bay racing. The series consisted of six pre-season races, 
eleven regattas and the four post-season races, and standings 
were figured on the proportion of points scored to points pos- 
sible. 

When the first of the post-season races was over, Nina was 
0.4 per cent ahead of Argument. Then Nina won the next race 
and boosted her lead to 0.9 per.cent. Then Argument won the 
third race and put Nina’s lead back to a fraction more than 0.3 
per cent. Whichever won the last race also won the champion- 
ship. If you wanted to put up some money you could find takers, 
either way. 

In the last race, Walls’ ‘Lucky Charlie” was more potent 
than Boss’s ‘‘Lucky Buddha’’, for there was a boat between 
them when they finished. Nina sailed the entire 21 races, scored 
164 of a possible 201 points, percentage 81.59. Argument sailed 
20 races, scored 154 of 192 possible, percentage 80.21. I doubt 
if there’s any other one-design class which has sailed as many 
races that can produce a record of two boats sailing as closely 
as that. 


> For three blissful years, the Peppy Pappies of the Edgewood 
Y.C. wound up their season’s sport by sailing a team match 
with the Barrington Y.C. Tired Fathers, and returned to Edge- 
wood with much fanfare and colors flying. But this year, they 
had to haul their colors down since the Tired Fathers trimmed 
them and trimmed them plenty. They sail in the little 12’ 
Beetle cat boats. This time, there were nine crews on a side, 
just like a ball game, and they had nice sailing breezes. Edge- 
wood won the first race, 90 to 81. But the Tired Fathers, re- 
freshed and fed, took the second race, 96 to-75 and were 12 up 
on the total score. And, adding insult to injury, they won the 
third and final race, 87 to 83. Total score, Tired Fathers 264, 
Peppy Pappies 248. 

Although he didn’t win a race, “Grampa” Walter Seymour 
finished second in‘all of them and stood at the head of the in- 
dividual score sheet with 51 to his credit, six better than his 
nearest competitors. ~ 


> Short Ends — The schooner Seafarer, owned by Judge Sam- 
uel B. Coffin, of Hudson, N. Y., which was marooned in Narra- 
gansett Bay when this country went into the war and has been 
stored at East Greenwich, has been sold to J. C. Given, of 
Portland, Me..... . Bob Nickerson, of Edgewood, has been 
elected president, Della Dodsworth, of Touisset, vice president, 





Betty Morse,’ 6f*Edgéwéed; treasurer, and Dorothy Gladding, 
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All in favor raise right hands ... with wallets 


Naturally we want our boys home. 
The sooner the better. 

But how much are we willing to do 
about it? 

Are we willing to pay for bringing 
them back? If we are, we’ll buy eztra 
Bonds in the Victory Loan. 

And after these fellows get home— 
these men who have fought and won 
the toughest war America has ever 
known—what then? 

We want to take care of the in- 
jured ones, of course. We want to see 
that the young fellows who went off 


to fight get a chance to finish their 
education. We want to see that there 
are jobs—plenty of decent jobs—for 
the men who’ve been doing the 
world’s meanest job at army pay. 

How much are we willing to do 
about that? 

If we’re really serious about want- 


ing to see that our men get what they 


have so richly earned, we’ll buy eztra 
Bonds in the Victory Loan. 

Now’s the time. Let’s have a show 
of hands—with wallets—to prove 
how much we really want to hear that 
old familiar step and that familiar 
voice yelling “It’s me/” Let’s prove, 
with pocketbooks, that we can do our 
job as well as they did theirs. 


THEY FINISHED THEIR JOB= 
LET’S FINISH OURS! 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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FOR MANUFACTURERS OF 





for Marine Use 
Water Sports Equipment 
Life Saving Apparatus 
Seine Floats 
Water Toys, Etc. 


+ ere’s the perfect material for manufacturers 
planning on quantity production of water equipment! 
Hard Cell-Tite* is light, rigid, yet highly formable — its 
tight-walled, gas-filled cellular structure will not satu- 
rate, rot or sink —it is resistant to oils, acids, and may 
be painted, cemented, sawed or drilled. And it will make 
your product more salable! 

Our long experience and full cooperation are yours. 
Write for samples and information. Sponge Rubber 
Products Co., 116 Derby Place, Shelton, Connecticut. 

*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 



















FAMOUS HAMILTON 
MARINE CHRONOMETERS 
Now Available 


Price: $3.7 5° 


Now you can get a genuine 
American-made Hamilton Marine 
Chronometer which meets the high- 
est specifications of the U. S. Navy. 
It’s the very same precision instru- 
ment that has served on the thou- 
sands of ships operated by the 
U. S. Navy and the U. S. Mari- 

time Commission. Available 
through a selected number 
of specialized chronom- 
eter dealers. Price:, 

$375.00. Hamilton 
Watch Company, 
Lancaster, Pa., U.S.A. 


HAMILTON 


The Makers of the Watch of Railroad Accuracy 
A NEW NAME 


IN NAVIGATION 
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of Barrington, secretary of the Narragansett Bay Beetle Cat- 
boat Association. . . . There’s talk of organizing a boat club 
as a department of the Narragansett Terrace Community Club. 
John McAleer, owner of the Indian How, is the leading spirit. 
There are between 30 and 40 boats, both sail and power, which 
moor in Bullocks Cove and the plan is to build a small pier and 
clubhouse for their owners’ convenience. ... The Narra- 
gansett Bay Power Squadron has begun a short course for its 
junior navigators, a sort of “refresher course” for those who 
intend to take the navigator’s course this winter. . . . And at 
East Greenwich, where Jack Gallagher and Joe Lawton have 
been starting races for ten or a dozen small boats all summer, 
they’re planning to organize a junior yacht club. . Blair Le 
Fevre, of the Rhode Island Y.C., has bought the 40%sport fisher- 
man Duchess from Fred J. Knowles, of Philadelphia. . . . Fred 
W. Barr and Walter C, Hyland, of Cowesett, have bought the 
43’ raised deck cruiser Ebb Tide from Rose Karnalchke, of 
Brooklyn. . . . Hovey T. Freeman has been elected commo- 
dore of the Bristol Y.C.; Charles D. Jenks, vice commodore; 
Harleigh V. S. Tingley, rear commodore, John Breechin, Jr., 
secretary and treasurer, and J. Winthrop DeWolf, auditor. 


(Editor’s Note: Of course, Jeff Davis wouldn’t think of 
mentioning it. but one of the gala events for the Narragansett. 
Bay yachting crowd recently was the dinner given to Jeff him- 
self, at the Rhode Island Y.C., October 3rd, in honor of Jeff’s 
completing 25 years as yachting editor of the Providence Journal 
and, as a side issue, godfather of Narragansett Bay yachting. 
Jeff has not only written about the Narragansett Bay races but. 
he has officiated as committeeman, keeper of the records, and 
all around helper-outer of sailing on the bay and has carried 
the sport there through some lean times into a new era of ex- 
pansion. About 140 yachtsmen attended the dinner, which had 
to be limited to the most active sailors in Bay racing during 
the past two seasons because of the space available. If the dining 
room would have held them, there would have been four times 
as many. They presented Jeff with a super-gorgeous new pair of 
binoculars but the betting is even whether he won’t fall back on 
his famous old ground-glass-lens pair in the pinches -next 
season.) 


DETROIT JOTTINGS 


By George E. Van 


> Most envied group of yachtsmen in this sector was that 
happy outfit that headed for New York this fall to sail Har- 
low Davock’s New York “32” Away (ex-Dolphin) to Miami. 
The rest of us were just getting our winter bennies out of the 
moth balls as Wilfred ‘‘Toot”” Gmeiner (Apache) and Dr. Car- 
lisle Wilson (Solenta) from Detroit and that old Q-boater from 
Grand Rapids, Howard Baxter, tossed their duffle bags over 
their shoulders and were off. The envy was somewhat lessened 
when “Toot” called us on the ’phone to say that the last 100 
miles to Norfolk, the first stop, was made in 12 hours under 
storm canvas. Davock has his eye on that Miami-Nassau junket 
in February. He won it in Class B with his schooner Abenaki 
some years ago. 


> Interest seemed to balloon around here in late season rac- 
ing, particularly among the one-designs. Eddie Wunsch, Bob 
Kerr and their crew from the Eight-Metre Shamrock, fresh from 
winning the Barthel Trophy at Milwaukee, won the Iceberg 
Series of three races with two firsts and a second. Tom Petzold’s 
Thisbe was a point behind. Seven of the “Eights” turned out. 
Lt. Fred Temple, who used to sail Warrior, was aboard Sham- 
rock in her final race. 


> Larry Pace, of the Detroit B.C., became river cat boat cham- 
pion by taking the series from Jimmy Smith, of the Detroit 
Y.C., and Harry Hammond, of Edison. 


> Albert John Grundy’s Joal VII retained her “Cock O” the 
Walk” honors after going unbeaten among the other 22-Squares 
all season. Five “22s” sailed in the final series. Five of the 
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TYPE L’LEVELOMETER 


Fuel Level indicator 
: < ij VVIVMVOMVianiieett 
RUDDER ANGLE BS REMOTE TEMPERATURE 
INDICATOR . Me ge INDICATOR 





For information write to 


THE LIAUIDOM LIQUIDOMETER CORP. 


a Division 
SKILLMAN AVE>at 37th St., LONG IsLanb City, N.Y. 


[esa] PERKO THOUGHTS 
WAR ENDS — WELL DONE! 


oducts ‘pi 
a sat ahead of the crowd. 


d, 
Find out what the Boat Owners want and nee 
then make it for ee ass 
that good “PER reputati OG 
ae dependable and quick “PERKO™ service. 


Don't kid the public—Show new items when ready 


to deliver. 
et going NOW—They won 
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PERKINS MARINE LAMP & HARDWARE CORP. 


MARINE LAMPS HARDWARE and SAIL BOAT EQUIPMENT 
1940 PITKIN AVE. BROOKLYN 7, N. Y. 
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SAYBROOK SAILERETTE 











27° 2" LOA. 18’ 4" LW. 76" BEAM 
DEMONSTRATOR 


NOW IN THE WATER 
ORDER NOW FOR EARLY SPRING DELIVERY 


SAYBROOK YACHT YARD 


SAYBROOK, CONNECTICUT 








PAINT and VARNISH 
REMOVER 


Crs NON-INFLAMMABLE! 





Can be used in absolute 
safety in all areas! 


WAX-FREE! 
No wash-off necessary! 
kkk 
Save TIME and MONEY 


LANDON PRODUCTS, INC. Please send without oblization. 
680 Clover St., Los Angeles 31, Calif.  Shd Varnish Remover, 
Name 
Add: 


City. 


























whhkelen See these outstand- 


ing Clocks at your 
Jeweler’s and write us for our new illustrated 
folder showing Chelsea Clock models cur- 
rently in production. 





CHELSEA 
CLOCK COMPANY 


320 EVERETT AVENUE 
CHELSEA 50, MASS. 








MARINE FINISHES: EXCLUSIVELY 
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CUP DEFENDER FINISHES 
SHIP AND BOAT PAINTS 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., INC. 


11 East 36th Street, New York, N. Y. 











TO MEET MARINE AND BOATING 
INDUSTRY POWER NEEDS 


ONAN ELECTRIC GENERATING PLANTS 
provide reliable, economical power for 
many applications in the Boating and 
Marine Industry. Available in 65 models. 
Powered by Onan-built gasoline engines, 
these electric plants are of compact, single- 
unit design. Water-cooled marine models 
now available. Built for heavy duty, sta- 
tionary or mobile service. 


Supply power for lights . . . battery charg- 
ing... bilge pumps... electrical repair 
tools... boating accessories ... radio ap- 

paratus ... many other applications. 


Model shown is from W2C series; 
2000 fo 3500 watts; powered by 
Onan-built, two-cylinder, water- 
cooled engine. 


D. W. ONAN 
& SONS 


2216 Royalston Avenue 
Minneapolis 5, Minn. 





RADIATION PRODUCTS, INC. 
LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 
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“Thirties” also were out in their first annual series set-to and 
Ray St. John’s Starling emerged as queen. 


> Jimmy Grant’s Sprig crew, which didn’t win a race all season 
in the Six-Metre Class, showed lots of stuff in taking the first 
two races of the ‘Top Dog” series to win competing against 
Charley Beck’s Djinn crew and Dr. Carlisle Wilson’s outfit in 
Solenta. These crews qualified for the series by being the top 
three in the standings for the season. In the “'Top Dog,” each 
crew sails the boats of the other two crews first and then takes 
its own ship for the final. This year, Grant’s crew took Djinn 
and Solenta in first, making the third race unnecessary. 


> The Detroit Y.C.’s six-year monopoly on the novice team 
cat boat championship was ended by the Edison B.C. trio of 
Marian LaPoint, Adam Pesta and Ray Kelly, Jr. The D.Y.C. 
finished third behind the Detroit B.C. The nine skippers were 
the leaders of approximately 125 novices in the three clubs, all 
of whom learned how to sail here this season. 


> Jimmy Grove sold his 64’ yawl Manitou, of the Grosse 
Pointe Y.C. to John Kroehler, of Chicago. 


> Dolphin, Howard Punches’ 30’ cruising sloop from the 
Toledo Y.C., beat Blitzen on corrected time in Bayview’s all 
night race, a 70-mile affair. Twenty cruisers were out. Hank 
Burkard’s double-ender Meteor II was first on corrected time 
in the lower bracket among the cruisers. Carl Gaither’s Icycle, 
a 22-Square-Metre, topped the “Eights” and “Sixes” on cor- 
rected time to retain racing class laurels in this event. 


> Grosse Pointe Y.C.’s popular Blue Nose regatta brought out 
a big fleet. Blitzen was first home, but Apache won on corrected 
time. Armida topped the “Eights,” Djinn won her eighth 
straight race in the Six-Metre division, Rambler VII had her 
own way among the small cruisers, while the ‘‘R” LaSalle was 
first in the handicap race group. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 


> Revival of the famous International Cruiser Races became 
almost a certainty early in October with the announcement that 
a meeting of the International Power Boat Racing Association 
was to be held at the Seattle Y.C. on October 26th with a view 
to reorganization and planning a proposed 1946 race. The last 
cruiser race was held in 1941, from Eagle Harbor to Nanaimo, 
B. C. 

_ Jim Unicume, Seattle Y.C., is president of the association; 
Paul Riggs, Tacoma Y.C., vice president; and Roy D. Coy, 
Queen City Y.C., secretary-treasurer. 


p> The Seattle Y.C. tri-island sailing series apparently wound 
up this season slightly “‘snafu,’’ as marker or buoy troubles 
(directly involved with naval security) caused the Vashon Island 
race, September 2nd and 3rd, and the Protection Island event, 
June 28rd and 24th, to be relegated to ‘“‘no official standing” 
status. Next year the Seattle Y.C. lads will start all over again. 


> H.S. Kelsey’s new Coolidge-designed auxiliary ketch South- 
ern Cross was due for launching at the Barbee Marine Yards’ 
plant, Seattle, on October 6th. 


> Elwood N. Stone was installed commodore of the Queen 
City Y.C. on October 3rd, succeeding F. B. Mossman who, in 
turn, took over a new trustee post along with Russell Rathbone, 
reélected. Other new officers included Dr. Otto Strizek, vice 
commodore; Vernon Brice, rear commodore; and Homer Rich- 
ards, secretary, retained along with H. A. Kurtzman, treasurer. 


.» The Seattle Y.C. held “Barnacle Bill’s Last Cruise’”’ on Oc- 


tober 6th and 7th, ending the ’45 yachting season. 


> Purchase of the 55’ motor cruiser Cal Chief by Vern G. 
Jacobsen, Seattle, from King Baird of the same city, was an- 
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BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


ROBINSON MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 




























MARBLEHEAD 


REG. U. 8S. PATENT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


WHITE and RED 
Now Available 


A POWERFUL PREVENTIVE OF BARNACLES, 
BORERS AND MARINE GROWTH 


Smoother —Faster Drying 
Increased Anti-Fouling Strength 
Long Life—Hard Finish—Saves Fuel 





STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO., 405 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 











WARREN 





“LEADING THE TENDER WORLD" 


THE “AR HORAGE 


* Specialists 
ITS A CINCH 


TO TAKE SEVEN 
IN A 


12% Foot 
DYER 


DHOW’ 


PRICE 


$37 5:00 


F.O.B. Warren 























* Patented and trade mark 
registered 
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RHODE ISLAND 














SPACE SAVER! 
















POWER © LIGHT Peewee 
WATER e AIR Auxiliary Unit 


All in One Compact 
Package! 
ENGINE—8 h.p. 
GENERATOR—3'4 or 5 kw. 


a Se ee | 





7. 


AIR COMPRESSOR—11 or 20 
¢.f.m. 
PUMP—60 or 90 g.p.m. at 60# 
Net Weight—1,400 to 2,400 
ae depending upon capaci- 
es, 







Other combinations to 10 kw. 
and Diesel-Generator sets 
available. 
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LISTER-BLACKSTONE, 





6619 W. Mitchell Street 


INC. 


MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 











LIQUID | 
Lia” 


helps guard 
against salt of 


marine ignitions 
fresh water! 
































Seanad 





With PiB, new amazingliquid 
insulation, you know your 
marine ignition is moisture- 





proof. For PiB is so effective 





SEARCHLIGHTS 


FLOODLIGHTS 


<= 
Arc and 
Incandescent 


Manufacturers for 
51 Years 


THE CARLISLE & 
FINCH CO. 


249 E. Clifton Avenue 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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it’s used on engines of Army 
and Navy vehicles during 
amphibious operations. PiB 
seals wiring, spark plugs, dis- 
tributor, battery against 
fresh or salt water. 


PiB fights battery corrosion 


New York 17, N. Y. 





Send TODAY for FREE booklet on PiB 


U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. 
Dept. O-5—60 E. 42nd Street, 


Ask for PiB at service stations—hardware, elect 


















and top-surface shorts .. . 
makes all types of batteries 
last longer. It guards your 
boat’s lighting system. PIB 
flows easily . . . penetrates 
... dries. pliable . . . endures. 
Use also on motor cars, in- 
dustrial machinery, home 
appliances, planes. 


1 TREATMENT FOR G-MONTH SAFETY! 
1-oz. bottle..75¢ 4-oz. bottle..$1.50 






















x3’ 10” 


RANGER combines comfort and speed 
moderate draft easily driven hull with all 


side ballast. Large enough to be really com- 
fortable below and on deck for four six footers, 
with speed enough to win races in fast company. 


Designer: FREDERICK C. GEIGER 


Builder: Morton Jonnson & Co. 
Bay Head, N. J. 


Full Particulars from 


YACHT SALES & SERVICE, INC. 


1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


RANGER 


Will be available again 
for those who want the 
convenience of shoal 
draft in a modern high 
grade cruising boat. 


38’ x 28’ x 10’ 6” 
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PENNSYLVANIA COAL PRODUCTS 


COMPANY 
PETROLIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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nounced early in October by Tom Wheeler, in charge of sales, 
Portage Bay Co. The craft has twin 180 hp. Sterlings. The 
Chris-Craft 41-footer Ethelwyn, with twin 130 hp. Chris-Crafts, 
formerly owned by Jack Blume, has been sold to Howe Foster, 
also of Seattle; Wheeler was intermediary. The Portage Bay Co., 
formerly University Boat Sales, is headed by Douglas Palmer, 
general manager; Wally Hanlon, moorage and service manager; 
and Bill Hubbard, boatbuilding and repairing head. The com- 
pany is distributor for Hughes Aircraft’s 7’ Sportster plywood 
dinghies. 


> Washington Boat Works shortly will open a new marine 
hardware store and add a marine oil service station to its facili- 
ties at Seattle, according to Tom Farrell, sales manager. The 
station is the former Stahl property alongside the shipyard. 
Farrell reports also the sale of the 30’ Chris-Craft cruiser Paso 
Tiempo, with 95 hp. engine, by A. G. Hughes, to H. H. Waldorf, 
both of Seattle. 


> The twin screw yacht Clarinda, formerly with the Army in 
Alaska service and recently acquired by Fremont Boat Co., has 
been sold to Jack Pym, Seattle, for an Alaskan trading expedi- 
tion. Clarinda has twin 165 hp. Gray diesels, and is 96’ long. 

O. H. Freeman, of the same company, reports the sale of the 
yacht Winifred C., 32’ cruiser with 100 hp. Kermath, to R. L. 
McHolland; the old owner was William Van der Volgen. A 26’ 
Chris-Craft cruiser with 95 hp., similarly was sold by Dr. E. E. 
Dodge, Anacortes, to R. L. Johnson, Seattle; and a 41’ Navy 
motor-sailer hull has been sold through Freeman to Leo John- 
son, by J. H. Kleiser, both of Seattle. 


> Cat’s-paws: Gil Skinner, Seattle Y.C., has his new twin screw 
diesel yacht, Janidore, at the Seattle Y.C. tie-up in Portage 
Bay; Janidore, a 142’ steel craft, formerly was owned by Isadore 
Zellerbach of San Francisco before serving with Army craft in 
Alaskan waters. . . . Copro II, Fred Dobbs’ new 56’ stream- 
lined cruiser built by the Shain Mfg. Co. yard at Seattle, is now 
in commission; her power comprises twin Chrysler Crowns with 
2.56:1 reduction gears turning Coolidge variable pitch propel- 
lers. . . . From time to time, one notes one of Tom Hamilton’s 
yachts, destined for his Princess Louisa Inlet development, at 
Seattle shipyards for servicing before going into service; this is 
indeed a great project about which more will be heard anon. 
. . « Port Madison, over the Labor Day holiday, was a “pre- 
war’”’ sight, with a large number of sail yachts bound for regat- 
tas, and power yachts just tagging along. 


THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


> The annual fall meeting of the Inter Lake Yachting Associa- 
tion will be held at the Toledo Y.C. on December Ist, with 
business meeting at 3:00 p.m., followed by dinner and entertain- 
ment. The most important feature of the business meeting will 
be the election of officers for 1946. 

The nominating committee, appointed last spring, will place 
the following nominations before the delegates: Lester R. 
Mylander, Sandusky Y.C., commodore; Edward W. Kiefer, 
Port Huron Y.C., vice commodore, and the names of Alexander 
Winton, Cleveland Y.C., and F. B. Farnsworth, Bayview Y.C., 
for rear commodore. For fleet surgeon, Dr. William F. Burger, 
Sandusky Y.C.; power boat measurer, F. E. Wiehn, Sandusky 
Y.C.; delegates to the A.P.B.A., Leonard Thomson, W. E. 
Lyman and John G. Robinson; delegates to the Y.R.U.G.L., 
D. K. McBride, Portage Lakes Y.C.; delegate to the 
N.A.Y.R.U., Charles Stewart, Mentor Harbor Y.C. Trustee 
LL.Y.A., Wilbur J. Wright, Vermilion Y.C. The nominating 
committee consisted of R. W. Mitte, William Robertson, 
F. L. Martin, Lee Miller and Earl V. Seitz, chairman. 


> The Mentor Harbor Y.C. has appointed Gordon Douglass, 
well-known boatbuilder and sailor, official builder and dis 
tributor of the Great Lakes 21 Class. This class, developed by 
the Mentor Harbor Y.C., will be available to other clubs. The 





hulls will be of the molded type. Douglass has made quite a hit 
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John G. Alden OFFERS 


The HINCKLEY “21°° 


Designed by: John G. Alden 
Builder: Henry R. Hinckley 
LOA 28’ 6”+ LWL 21’+ Beam 8’+ Draught 4’ 7” 
The “21” is a fast modern cruising sloop with com- 


fortable sleeping accommodations, inboard rig, large 
self-bailing cockpit and 4-cyl. Gray motor. 


CALL OR WRITE JOHN G. ALDEN 
131 State Street, Boston ¢ 607 Fifth Avenue, New York 















X MARKS THE SPOT 
That was not Protected with 


RUMFORD 


Green Anti-Fouling 
BOTTOM PAINT 

The Panel Demonstrates the Effi- 
cient, Longlasting Protection offered 
by Rumford. 

Protect Your Bottom with 

RUMFORD BOTTOM PAINT 
Write for descriptive color book 
eae CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CoRP. 

™ 55 Pawtucket Ave., Rumford, R. 1. 








Be capa aa AO VTE 
MWR Sica 39’ 0” 
re 12’ 6” 


Casey Boats are pleasure 
proven for cruising 
or racing 










eegue 








THE NEW CASEY 50-FOOT STANDARD AUXILIARY 


Casey 36’, 39’, 45’, and 50’ Standard auxiliaries may be had 
in cutter, yawl, or ketch rigs and in keel or centerboard models. Red 
:Wing power provides speed of nearly 7 knots. 


We are also building 14’ and 16’ Cape Cod catboats for day 
sailing and for the children. 


Experience of nearly 40 years of fine yacht building will assure 
you of quality and excellence of design and build. 


We are now accepting contracts for Spring 1946 delivery. 


Casey Boats are rarely offered for sale, they sell themselves 




















CASEY BOAT BUILDING COMPANY, 
Fairhaven, Massachusetts 


Members of Atlantic Coast Boat Builders and Repairers Association, Inc. 









EARLY DELIVERY 


SOUNDVIEW MARINE 


RADIO RECEIVERS 


Incorporating the most ad- 
vanced features of modern 
radio design with every 
new innovation known to 
radio science, 


3 POPULAR MODELS 
EXCLUSIVELY MARINE! 


6— 12—32 VOLT OR BATTERY SELF-CONTAINED 
Proven the Finest Marine Radios Before the War — Now Better Than Ever! 
Territories Open for Distributors and Dealers Write or Wire 


SOUNDVIEW MARINE COMPANY, INC. 
267 CITY ISLAND AVE., CITY ISLAND, BRONX 64, N. Y. 
“The Ultimate in Marine Receivers” 
































Gift 
or FOR YOURSELF 


Seagoing salt and pepper set. 
..+ Ingenious device causes 
salt always to flow freely, 
weather wet or dry. Pepper 
shaker makes attractive 
matching pair; height 4’’. 


Walnut, hand turned and 
finished, $5.00 prepaid, in- 
st three pounds of salt 
crystals. 

358 CITY ISLAND AVENUE 


CITY ISLAND 64, NEW YORK 
Phone CI 8-1760 
































dulton {MARINE BLOWERS 


"T ins efficient Marine Exhaust Blowers are used for remov- 





ing dangerous gasoline fumes from the bilge and engine 

room and decrease the hazard of fire and explosions. 
They are also effectively used to exhaust excessive heat and cook 
ing odors from the galley and to eliminate foul air from bilge. 
The enclosed spark-prvof motor, which drives the curved blade 
impeller, is mounted on a correctly designed cast housing. ‘This 
housing is coated with a baked, corrosion resisting crackled finish. 
The blower is so constructed that the exhaust flange can be 
mounted under the deck or any other desired position on the boat. 










Solid 






Cast 
Bronze 
Housings 
MODEL B-4—4 INCH MODEL B-3—3 INCH 
Capacity 200 cubic feet per minute. Capacity 100 cubic feet per minute. 
Model Volts Amp. Price, each Model Volts Amp. Price, each 
B- 46 6 7 $26.00 B- 3% 6 3.25 $14.50 
B- 412 12 3.5 26.00 B- 312 12 1.70 15.50 
B- 432 32 1.5 26.00 B- 332 32 -70 16.50 
B-4110 110 4S 27.50 B-3110 0 .25 18.50 


BLOWER AND IGNITION SWITCH - COMBINATION 
SOLID CAST BRONZE - WATERTIGHT - SPARKPROOF 
This switch automatically prevents starting the engine before the 
exhaust blower is turned on. It is so constructed that the switch _ 
lever can be operated only in the proper sequence, Off—Blower— 
Blower and Ignition—Ignition only. 


Salles tug 2, 


112-114 WEST WILSON AVENUE NORFOLK 10, VIRGINIA 





Designed for flush mounting on 
instrument panel or bulkhead: 
Model BIS — Polished Bronze 
each $6.00 








UNITED. STATES 
NAVAL ACADEMY 
YAWLS 


9 Boats 











Chaser 
Model 


The “Splinter Fleet” in miniature! This strikingly realistic 
model of the 110’ S-C measures 17” x 834” and is shipped 
completely assembled for $25 express prepaid. Satisfaction 
— or money refunded. Other models $5.00 to $50.00. 
Uustrated folder on request. 


LE BARON BONNEY 
117 MERRIMAC STREET NEWBURYPORT, MASSACHUSETTS 











Water Purification Kits 


You may now purify the fresh water in your 
tanks at small cost. The Navy has used thou- 
sands of these Kits for their small boats. No 
taste or odor. Any tank water is made sterile 


and fit to drink. Kits last one year. Price 
$5.00. 


SUNLIGHT CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Phillipsdale, R. I. 








FOSTER BOAT CO. 


CHARLEVOIX: Ae Gib Lut 


“MICHIGAN 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRUISERS» ROWBOATS - DINGHIES 


OARS * PADDLES 
CANVAS PRODUCTS 
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with his new Thistle one-design class, a snappy little 17-footer 
which is really an enlarged 14-foot International dinghy. The 
original Thistle, raced last summer with sensationally successful 
results, showed her heels to every other one design class on Lake 
Erie. Douglass plans to produce molded hulls and these will be 
available to other qualified builders. Rumor has it that Douglass 
will leave Vermilion and form a new company with a plant at 
Fairport Harbor, Ohio, some four miles east of the Mentor 
Harbor Y.C. Other names mentioned in connection with the 
new company are Stacy Carkoff, Jr., and Ray McLeod, owner 
of the Grand River Boat Works. 


> Paul Baker, of Sandusky, O., recently released from service 
with the U. 8. Coast Guard, has bought out the Sandusky Boat 
Works. 


> Lee Wilson, who resigned as commodore of the Cleveland 
Y.C. some three years ago in favor of active service with the 
Seabees in the South Pacific, came home last spring with un- 
dimmed sailing ambitions and took up racing where he left off. 
At the annual Trophy Night party at C.Y.C., he took the lion’s 
share of the prizes with the club championship in Class R, first 
in the racing division in the deep water race to Put-in-Bay, the 
Hommell race, the I.L.Y.A. series for the championship of Lake 
Erie and the C.Y.C. fall series. He took second place in the Sir 
Thomas Lipton Trophy race, the annual night race and the 
Great Lakes Class R crew championships. 

Wade W. Rapprich was the big winner in the 30-Square- 
Metre Class with his Bacardi, taking the class club champion- 


: ship, the I.L.Y.A. series, the C.Y.C. night race, the Winton 


Trophy and second place in the fall series. 

Nev Foster took the club championship for auxiliary cruisers 
with his Week-Ender Florence D but Lt. Comm. W. L. James 
took most of the prizes in the class with his Bagatelle, winning 
the Kiwanis and Hommell Trophies and the C.Y.C. night race. 

Don Bever, with Luscious, and Bob Asher, in Roamer, di- 
vided the Star Class honors. Bever took the club championship 
series and the Johnson Trophy and second place in the Young 
Trophy and fleet championship. Asher won the Young Trophy 
and the fleet championship and was runner-up in the club cham- 
pionship and night race. 

G. Peason Browne won the club championship and the A. S. 
Gilman series for the Lightning-Interlake Classes and Jean 
Langell took the fall series. 


> Vernon Stouffer’s 57’ diesel-powered cruiser Gemini left 
Clifton Park Lagoon, October Ist, for Miami, in charge of genial 
Capt. Erik Hallberg. R. Clarence Gray, of the Cleveland Y.C., 
owner of the cruiser Sea Gee, was one of the party aboard. 


> Stacy Carkoff, Jr., who used to sail the Over-Niter Mist I] 
out of Mentor Harbor, has returned to Akron and has bought the 
schooner Goblin from Ted Zickes. 


p> W. E. Lyman, of Sandusky, well-known builder, has bought 
the 40’ cruiser Sea Gull from Eric W. Kugler of Lakewood, 0. 
Sea Gull was built by Lyman for James Holan, of Cleveland, in 
1937. 


> Robert Stava, of the Mentor Harbor Y.C., has bought War- 
ren Chase’s Lightning No. 711. 


> Russ Jack, of the Cleveland Y.C., has sold his 29’ express 
cruiser Robot to Robert W. Lossman of the same club and has 
bought the 30-Square-Metre Porkie from Niles Hammick, also 
of the C.Y.C. 
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In 1940, out of Dimensions: 
three Starts, in ve) eae 27’ 
cruising races on *g 
Long Island Sound es Fi 
the first boat of this 
class won one 
first, and one 
second place. 






2 KW. to 75 KW. Compact. Designed 
for dependable long-life service. Unit 
shown is 74% KW. 


Also U. S. “FALCON” 
MARINE ENGINES 2-Cyl. 734 KW. 


is com of Gasoline Marine 
5 ore a ” ors 09 es Plante 9 — 500 watts up. 
design. Rugged con ion. sy s - 
ing. A favorite among fishermen through- U. Ss. MOTORS CORP. 
out the world. For fishing boats, tenders, . 435 Nebraska Street 
ee ANE SARE BOE Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Sail Area: 
386 Sq. Ft. 

















Books for Your Sea Shelf 
SCIENCE OF THE SEVEN SEAS 


which” vale Stommel. You'll want to read this stimulating new book 

— the natural mysteries of the seas. “Fascinating,”’ says 
‘Sctent merican — aR’ recommended.’’ — Scientific Book Club. 
242 nal “omnes. $2 


HANDBOOK OF KNOTS 


By Raoul Graumont. The handy pocket-sized introduction to _o 
work that yachtsmen, fishermen, Scouts, seamen have been wanti 
Over 400 knots and braids are clearly explained and are pictured in 
full-page photographs. 224 pages, $1.00, paper bound; $1.75 cloth bound. 


SEA LANGUAGE COMES ASHORE 


By Joanna C. Colcord. “‘A must for every sea shelf,’’ says Al Chase of 
the Chicago Tribune. Every sea-minded man will want this salty we xc 
of over 1,000 seafarer’s words that have been washed ashore. $2.2 


Send for New Free Catalog “Y” 
At Your Bookstore or Direct 


CORNELL MARITIME PRESS 
241 West 23rd St. ¢ Dept. Y ¢ New York 11, N. Y. 


A HUSKY — ROOMY — CRUISING AND RACING 
AUXILIARY 


Built of the Best of Materials ¢e Write for Details 


FRANKLIN G. POST & SON, INC. 
MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 
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Ideal for yacht, bungalow or home. Designed for Navy. Finest boatowners who know that it’s no longer 
workmanship: 12 tubes, AC-DC, 110-120 volts, 4 wave bands . " 

cover 0.54 to 18.6 megacycles, phone jack and self-contained necessary to put up with puzzling, oldstyle, 
speaker with connection for two extra speakers, all-steel con- hard-to-operate marine closets. 
struction, battleship gray finish. 


e A Great Value for $197.50 e 
LEHMAN RADIO SALON, 985 Madison Ave., New York 21,N. Y. 








SANDS SEACLOS are never a mystery to 
anyone aboard. The last word in marine 
closets, they always work. Simply. Easily. 
Safely. Every boat needs a SEACLO. Guests 
deserve and expect one. Ask your dealer. 











FLORIDA BOUND? 


If so, enjoy Florida at its best, cruising under tropical 
skies, fishing and living aboard one of our luxurious 
yachts at a cost comparable to living ashore. Accom- 
modations arranged for large or small groups; gasoline 
available for a long or short cruise; transportation to 
and from your destination via private plane or car. 


WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., Inc. 


Manuf ers of “Dependable” Marine Equipment Since 1847 





Middletown, Connecticut 


ee eS ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee as 


Write, wire or phone for details Sa eeoLaacturere of 


FLORIDA CRUISES 
care of BOND YACHT AGENCY S 7X N D S 
1622 Northeast Second Avenue, Miami 36, Florida 


Telephone: Miami 2-8158 





Gus best services rendered to the yachtsman interested in M A R I N E r L 18 M B I N G 


buying, selling or chartering ¢ If your boat is for sale we 
it your listing 











PROVEN DESIGN AND 
CONSTRUCTION 


agi CLINKER-BUILT FOR 
é BETTER PERFORMANCE 
AND LONGER LIFE 


All Models 
40GH in 
* 11, 13, AND 15 FT. OUTBOARDS p 

* 16, 18, 20, AND 22 FT. INBOARD RUNABOUTS 
* A NEW 18 FT. MEDIUM SPEED ‘ISLANDER’ INBOARD 


SEND US YOUR NAME FOR LITERATURE 1E_ NOW UNDER PREPARATION 


LYMAN BOAT WORKS '335083, 01381 








SELBY, BATTERSBY 
& COMPANY 


New York * PHILADELPHIA * BALTIMORE 


Resilient Decking and Underlayments 


* ~ for 
Large Craft 




















NAVIGATIONAL 
for all types of vessels 


KELVIN & WILFRID O. WHITE CO. 
90 State Street, Boston 9, Mass. 38 Water Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


EQUIPMENT 








DAIR N. LONG il 1 ASSOC ATES 
Natal Architects and Marine Engineers 
Architects Bldg.; Los Angeles 13, Calif.» Phone Michigan 2422 


Power and Sailing Yachts + Commercial Ueliess 
Marine. rar — 





YACHTING 
WHAT OUR READERS SAY 


Sailing at Minnetonka 


Editor, YACHTING: 


> We had a successful sailing season at Minnetonka this sum- 
mer. The fleets are not yet back to their normal size but it was 
fun. I crewed on an E boat (the manpower shortage at its worst) 
and the fleet averaged 12 to 14 boats every race. All signs point 
to much larger fleets next summer as Johnson, at White Bear, 
has more orders for inland scows than he can fill in one winter. 

There is considerable interest in a new boat Johnson is work- 
ing on. She’s a 20-foot scow, sloop rigged, with same sail area in 
the mainsail and jib as is now carried by the 20-foot cat-rigged 
Class C. There’s a growing feeling that Class C is just too much 
boat for some boys and girls, as they graduate from the Cub 
Class at the age of 15 or 16. In the interval, while growing into 
the C boat, they develop other interests and are lost to sailing. 
With the sail area divided between mainsail and jib it wouldn’t 
be such a job for a youngster to tend main sheet and they could 
handle it. Also it is hoped the new model would attract some 
older people who do not now want to sail in Class C because it is, 
or will be, largely composed of a group in their late teens and 
early twenties but who do not want to invest the $1200 to 
$1400 dollars in an E boat. The proposed new boat will sell at 
around $750 with one parachute spinnaker. Also it is thought a 
new class will solve some of the problems in regard to reducing 
the size of the C and E fleets at regattas by taking some from 
each. 

Johnson also has drawn plans for a 19-foot centerboard boat 
on the same lines as the present Inland Lakes Cub. She has con- 
siderable merit and the debate is hot and heavy as to which 
model should be adopted by the I.L.Y.A. Wally Sprinkman 
appointed a committee to come to White Bear and investigate 
both designs. Mr. Friend, Pine Lake, Wis., headed the commit- 
tee and I believe the scow model is, at present at least, the one 
most favored. However, nothing definite has been done so the 
relative merits of the two types should be the topic of some 
heated discussions this winter. 

It was my misfortune to serve as chairman of the regatta com- 
mittee this past summer. I had thought one reached the top in 
unpopularity as head of the judges committee but found out 
there are possibilities along those lines in heading the regatta 
committee. There are some parents who are convinced the only 
reason their Johnny, or Sally, didn’t win their class champion- 
ship is because the numbskull who figured the standings out had 
favored someone else’s Johnny or Sally. Oh well, it’s all fun. 
When it ceases to be I’ll get out of the whole thing. 

W. S. WINGATE 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


On Keeping Zone Time 


Editor, YACHTING: 

> The following suggestion may prove valuable to those navi- 
gators who keep zone time on the ship’s clocks. This method will 
indicate visually the changing of time zones, and when to reset 
your clocks without constantly keeping it in mind. 

This method is to mark the edges or limits of each time zone 
(not the standard or middle meridian) on all of your charts. A 
yellow crayon or pencil is excellent for this purpose, as it will 
leave a readily identifiable line without covering up any of the 
chart information. Thus, when your vessel’s track line crosses & 
yellow line on any of your charts, you will know that the vessel 
has just changed time zones. Each zone can also be labeled with 
the zone description at the top of the chart. 

As a suggestion, it would be advantageous if the Hydro- 
graphic Office would incorporate this feature on its charts. This 
system would go hand in hand with Gerry Mefford’s suggestion 
of writing in the longitude in hours and minutes of time at the 
top of the chart, so as to give local apparent time at the vessel’s 
D.R. position, by combining the equation of time, G.C.T., 
and longitude. 

Ricuarp F, WEBER 
Camp Gordon Johnston, Fla. 
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We taugnt an old sea-dog new tricks! 


The new Mack Mariner Marine Diesel engines are even better than 
pre-war models — and any user will tell you how good those were. 
They’re engineered to give you new peaks of performance, stamina 
and operating economy ... combined with the traditional reliability 
that has been characteristic of Mack engines for 45 years. Quick 


starting — 4-cycle efficiency — 60 


to 100 h.p., conservatively rated 
DIESEL MARINE 


ona continuous duty basis. Direct 
factory branch service at 28 tide- 
water and 14 freshwater ports. 
Mack Marine Engines are a product of the builders of world-famed 
gasoline and diesel-powered trucks, buses and fire apparatus. 














Write for information. MACK 
MANUFACTURING CORPORA- 
TION, Marine Engine Depart- 
ment, Empire State Building, 
New York 1, N. Y. 








Ratsey & Lapthorn, Ine. 


Sailmakers 


City Island RNew Pork 


Tel. City Jsland 8-1012 
Established 1790 




























SHIPMATE GAS 


RESTRICTION L-86 ON THE SALE OF SHIPMATE 
GAS AND APPLIANCES HAS BEEN LIFTED 





Now you can purchase without any 
priority a Shipmate Gas Appliance, 
as well as Shipmate Gas. 






Eight models of ranges available. Write for detailed 
specification sheets and for the Shipmate Gas Manual. 


_ THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY CO. 


10 CANAL STREET, STAMFORD, CONN. 
























DESIGNERS « ENGINEERS « 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF A COMPLETE LINE OF DECK, 
CABIN AND UNDERWATER FIT- 
TINGS FOR POWER AND SAIL 


Complete Line in Stock or Manufactured 
to Stock Boat Builders Specifications 


DURKEE «MARINE 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Grasmere, Staten Island 4,N.Y.+ 304 West 7th St., San Pedro, Cal. 


EE 
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FAMOUS YANKEE ONE DESIGN 
Again IN PRODUCTION 







Tus popular racing 
craft which has proved 
to be outstanding in 
performance is again 
under construction in 
our yards, recently 
converted from war- 
time activity. 


$2650 


without 
sails 









_ 








SIX TIMES WIN- 
NER OF NAVY E 
AWARD 
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Yacht, Marine, Fire, 
personal property 














insurance. 
Non-assessable, 








profit-participating. 
Sold through brokers 
or agents. 












ATLANTIC 
ilual INSURANCE Company. 


FORTY-NINE WALL STREET ¢ NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Albany « Baltimore - Boston «Chicago - Cleveland - Dallas - Detroit 
Newark: New Haven: Philadelphia+Pittsburgh- Rochester-San Francisco 


)Velty- MG@ay-\. 
Keeps water czystat-clear 


Keep your drinking water clean. You can, have crystal-clear 
drinking water aboard your boat even though your water 
tanks and connecting pipes are badly rusted and corroded. 
Aqua-clear seals off the rust and corrosion that has been 
formed and prevents further rusting. We will guarantee that 
your tanks will NEVER rust on the inside if you will use 
Aquo-clear as prescribed. Send for a pint sample — enough 
to treat 1500 gallons of water — for $1.00. 


Deolers write for special offer 


SUDBURY LABORATORY 
372 LAB. BLDG., SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 











E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 
Established 1850 


Inc. 














XY 112 CYPRESS STREET BROOKLINE 46, MASS. J 














FOOD TREATS 
for Sophisticates 


OYSTER SAUCE. Wonder- 
ful with fish or meat dishes. 
12 oz. cosy led 3 for $3.50; 
$13.90 per dozen. 
PHEASANT A LA NEW- 
BURG. Magnificent pheas- 
ant in rich sauce. 16 oz. jar, 
$4 each; 3 for $11.50. 
WHOLEFIGSIN BRANDY, 
— or ice cream and 
. desserts. oz. jar, 3 for 
$3.95; $15: 7s per dozen. 
ARTICHOKE HEARTS in Vinegar. 15 7 oz. jar, 3 for $2.05; $8 per dozen. 
KIPPERED SHAD — Delicious grilled for breakfast or luncheon — a new 
elicacy. 7 oz., 3 for $1.35; $5.25 per dozen. 
moe ggg SHAD PATE. Unusually appetizing. 344 oz., 3 for $1.40; $5.50 


Write for New Food Folder 


Seam GlalevE EPICURE’S FOOD MART 
132-138 Church St., Dept. YT, New York 8 














When you use TEXACO 
MARINE PRODUCTS you 
are assured of the same high 
quality as enjoyed by U. S. 


Coast Guard, Army Engi- 
neers. See your Texaco 
Waterfront Dealer. 


Ts 1h > @ Velo de ' \elalel-W adeleltlar- 


Navy, Maritime Commission,” 





YACHTING 


NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


FIFTEEN YEARS OF YACHT DESIGNING 


> In the fifteen years since the firm of Sparkman & Stephens 
was incorporated, a great deal of yachting history has been made, 
and that firm has done its full share toward the making of it. 

From the day when the little yawl Dorade breezed into 
Plymouth, England, in 1931, to win the trans-Atlantic race 
which was the first of her long series of victories, her designers 
have been prominently associated with the development of the 
modern ocean racing and fast cruising type of yacht. Many 
consistent ocean race winners, Stormy Weather, Blitzen and 
Baruna, to name only three, have come from the same designing 
board. The firm’s racing boats have also fared well in inter- 
national competition. The Six-Metre Goose, the Eight-Metre 
Conewago (twice winner of the Canada’s Cup) and the Twelve- 
Metre Vim, have been particularly outstanding. Ranger, de- 
fender of America’s Cup in the last year of competition, in 1937, 
was a joint design of W. Starling Burgess and Sparkman & 
Stephens. 

The last fifteen years have been marked by the rise of many 
one-design classes. Sparkman & Stephens have originated many 
such craft, from the 32-footers which proved themselves worthy 
successors to the famous old New York Yacht Club “30s”, down 
through stock cruising yachts such as the Voyagers and Islanders 
to the small racing boats like the Seawanhaka One-Designs, the 
nationally known Lightnings, and the Manhasset Bay One- 
Designs. 

Motor-sailers have been another fast-growing type in recent 
years, and Cheerio Tree, Blue Heron and the big Vagrant, are 
well-known craft of this type to have come from the Sparkman 
& Stephens board. And, while motor boats in recent years have 
been mostly of stock construction, such designs as the firm’s 
Avoca and Far Cry have shown what can be done in a custom- 
designed motor yacht. 

During the war years the firm has served as design agents for 
the Navy and Army, producing plans of submarine chasers, 
tankers, pontoon bridges of an original type, knock-down 
barges and the highly efficient amphibious trucks, the DUKWS. 
Roderick Stephens, Jr., working under the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development, played an important part in the 
development of the DUKW plans as well as giving instruction 
in their operation. 


WOOD NEW ASSOCIATION TREASURER 


> William G. Wood, president of the Consolidated Shipbuild- 
ing Corp., Morris Heights, New York City, has been named 
treasurer of the National Association of Engine and Boat Manu- 
facturers. He succeeds Everett E. Palmer, vice president of 
Palmer Bros. Engines, Inc., of Cos Cob, Conn., who served as 
treasurer of the National Association for nearly 20 years and 
who has now retired from the marine engine field. Mr. Wood, 
who has been with Consolidated since 1919, became president of 
the Corporation in 1940. During the war his firm was signally 
honored by the Navy for its production of PC boats and other 
warcraft. 


NEW WHEELER APPOINTMENTS 


> Fred A. Treuber, owner of Trubilt Marine Sales, a division of 
Trubilt Trailer Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., has been appointed 
exclusive dealer for the state of Wisconsin for the Wheeler 
Shipbuilding Corp., of Whitestone, L. I., New York. ... 
Belmont SanChez, prominent Pacific Coast automobile dis- 
tributor and an active yachtsman for the last five years, has been 
appointed exclusive dealer for California, Oregon and Nevada. 
Associated with SanChez as partners in the company, which is 
to be known as SanChez-Wheeler Yacht Co., are E. Ross 
Wright and F. E. Beal. 


HICKS TO REPRESENT TRUSCOTT 


> J. S. Hicks has just been appointed New York District 
Manager for Truscott Boat & Dock Co. with offices at 607 5th 
Ave., New York City. ° 
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WOOD- 
PUSSY* 


One of the finest 
little catboats 
you've ever sailed. 
Designed by Phil 
Rhodes, WOOD- 
PUSSY is fast, 
able and stiff... 
perfect for the 
family sailing 
and youngster 
training, and for 


Club Classes. 
AN IDEAL BOAT 










TO EXPLORE THE LARGE 


STRETCHES OF SHOAL WATERS IN THE SOUTH 
Trade Mark Registered 


3 Price $4 
Y ARMY 


i © 
4 * * AN 
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Now available for immediate delivery 


35.00 F.0.B. New Bedford 


x ® ® 
eep Buying WAR BONDS 


Palmer Sort E Co, bre 


NEW 


BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 








XMAS GIFTS for the SKIPPER 


Just two of the many illustrated and described items in our big 200- 
page catalog. Write for Copy 


300 gallon 
tor, very 





Electric 
BILGE PUMP 


Delivers approximately 


_ AUTOMATIC 


hour. Spark proof mo- 


bronze except motor. 
Float switch absolutely 
spark proof, height over- 
all 14 inches, approved 
by underwriters. 


s of water per 


compact, all 





Automatic 
é ves on ae ee Bs 2s 
NDS Ganka 
32 Volte....... 0 FOG BELL 
Non-Automatic 
hl eee 5 § Cast mp grade bell Meee. 

Be Weee a scces 16. Polished brass........ $11.75 
5S VOB a0 we ce 17.5@ § Chromed... .ccccces 14.50 








MANHATTAN MARINE 


& Electric Co., Inc. 
116-Y¥ Chambers St., New York 7 





























SCHOFIELD’S 


Commercial Square 


U. S. NAVY 
Irregular PARKA SUITS 


Two-piece with hood. Zipper or snap or 
lace front. Pants have shoulder straps. 
Made of waterproof cloth, worn by Navy 
personnel afloat. Ideal for boating, fishing 
and hunting. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Price: $12.00 per suit 
Also 
U. S. Navy Arm Pit Waders. $15.00 
Send check or money order fo 


FLYING EQUIPMENT 


e East Weymouth, Mass. 
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Since well k 
of Hall-Sc¢ 
marked 






engine pays extra@d 
ownership and longe 


are invited to send us their re 
ments. Every effort is being mad 
speed delivery. 


*Hall-Scotts powered Fairmiles, landing barges, 
aircraft rescue and fast patrol boats at sea — 
on land, heavy-duty tank retrievers. 


MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Main Offices and Factory: Berkeley 2, Calif. 
“ = Branches: New York * Seattle * Los Angeles 
Division of ACF-BRILL MOTORS COMPANY 


RUMFORD PRESS 
>» * CONCORD, N.H.- 
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Almost every American 


; benefits every day 
| 6 from the products of 


BORG -WARNER 


“SWORDS INTO PLOWSHARES” as painted by James Sessions at the Ingersoll Steel & Disc Division at West Pullman, 
Illinois. Of the many interesting operations in this plant perhaps the most colorful is this rolling of high-carbon steel used 
in manufacturing disc plows, disc harrows, cultivators and grain drills. This great Borg-Warner unit is the world’s largest 


producer of tillage steel for the farm implement industry. 


Working. hand in hand with the 
Marine industry, Borg-Warner 
supplies these and other essen- 
tial parts... 


BILGE PUMPS + CHAIN AND GEAR 
TRANSFER DRIVES * CARBURETORS 
FUEL PUMPS + CHAIN HOISTS 
MARINE COUPLINGS 
REDUCTION AND REVERSE GEARS 
MARINE SUPERCHARGERS 
STAINLESS STEEL + TIMING CHAINS 
PRODUCTION 


Down any country road you drive 
the chances are that the farm equip- 
ment in the fields is using Borg- 
Warner parts. For the making and 
shaping of tillage steel are special 
arts in which the Ingersoll Steel & 
Disc Division has pioneered for gen- 
erations. 


However, helping the nation to 
grow its “‘daily bread”’ is just one of 
many fields in which Borg-Warner 
plays an important role. The prod- 
ucts and engineering ingenuity of 
the 28 plants which compose Borg- 
Warner benefit almost every Amer- 
ican every day. For example, not 


only are Borg-Warner parts found 
on 9 out of 10 farms, but also in 9 
out of 10 airplanes and 9 out of 10 
makes of automobiles. And Norge 
refrigerators, ranges and washing 
machines bring better living to mil- 
lions of homes. 


Innumerable great new advances 
by Borg-Warner will reveal them- 
selves as American industry con- 
verts to peace-time production. For, 
then as now, Borg-Warner’s guiding 
principle, ‘“‘Design it better, make it 
better’’, will work in many ways to 
bring you ever better products at 
ever lower costs. 


Makers of essential operating parts for the automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, and of 

Norge home appliances. . . these units form Borg-Warner: ... BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERV- 

ICE PARTS + B-W SUPERCHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL ¢ DETROIT GEAR ¢ DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG MANU- 

FACTURING * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * NORGE « NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS « 
PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 
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ONG recognized in marine circles as the finest engine in its class, Sterling 
Petrels are again on the production line. And again, Sterling engineers 
have scored with new design features that increase power output; add to 
smoothness of operation; contribute to an even longer service life. From 258 
horsepower at 2500 rpm. downward to 72 horsepower at 800 rpm., you have 
at your fingertips a long hoped for power range in an engine embodying every 
desirable marine service requirement. Petrel popularity, advanced manufactur- 
ing procedures, and Sterling’s methods of precision assembly have combined 
to make this “engine of refinement” available now at a production line price. 


Pleasure craft owners and boat builders are invited to write for 
illustrated detailed literature on the new Sterling Petrel. 


@ Other Sterling marine engines... 
gasoline and diesel fuels...from 72 to 
1800 horsepower...are available now. 


> STERLING ENGINE COMPANY, 1283 NIAGARA STREET, BUFFALO 13, N. Y. 


New York City, 900 Chrysler Bldg. +» Washington, D. C., 806 Evans Bldg. + 





Chicago, Illinois, 855 Board of Trade Ble :. 
DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITI!5 
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CRUISING THE ISLES OF JUNE x FROM CAT BOAT TO RICHES 
POSTWAR OCEAN RACING x THE MALADY OF STAYS 



















THIS IS HISTORY! 


ORE: 


tqqine DESIGNED BOATS 
THAN ALL OTHER AMERICAN 
COMBAT CRAFT FOUGHT IN 
WORLD WAR II 





The PT Juniors, with new beauty added to traditional Higgins stamina, will be ready for delivery soon. 
Write us or see your nearest Higgins Dealer. Illustrated is the 17-foot Utility ... fast, safe and seaworthy. 


PT JUNIORS ARE A PRODUCT OF 






INDUSTRIES 


WORLD’S FINEST BOATS BY THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER 


"NAVIGATION WRINKLES FOR MOTOR BOATS"--send for this book—130 pages, illustrated. Based on lectures given in Higgins Boat Operators and 
Marine Engine Maintenance School. Péstpaid, $1.00. Address: Publications Department (G). 





Y ACHTING, Pecemabes, . Vol. 78, No. 6. Published monthly at 10 Ferry Street, Concord, N. H. Editorial, Circulation and Advertising Offices, 205 East 42nd St et, 
New York 17, . $4.00 a year, 50 cents a copy. Entered as Second-Class matter at the Post Office at Concord, N. H., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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The time is here when you can do more than 


dream about a new boat... the time is here 


wae 





when you can build or buy one. And, when it 
comes to choosing the type of power that will 
give you the most in comfort, convenience and 
economy, don’t overlook the proved advantages 


of high-speed Cummins Marine Diesels . . . 


| their reliability and long life . . . their easy, 
economical maintenance and service . . . their 
instant, all-weather starting . . . their high 


horsepower output per pound of engine weight. 


Models for all types of marine applications, 





propulsion or auxiliary . . . 50 to 275 hp. 


CUMMINS ENGINE CompPANny, INC. 





Columbus, Indiana 








SINCE 1918...PIONEER OF PROFITABLE POWER 


THROUGH HIGH SPEED DIESELS 


a 








Houseboat “MAEMERE,” owned by S. Pau! Dooley, designed 
and built by Mathis Yacht Building Co., now being repowered 


with General Motors new-type 2-cycle Diesel engines. 


4 





I, Ohio... ENGINES . . . 150 t0 2000 HLP. 
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L. Francis Herreshoff, lately retired yacht designer, 
has reported his rich experience between the cov- 
ers of- a book, ‘“‘The Common Sense of Yacht 
Design.” The quoted excerpts are from Chapter 


YACHTING 


VI (Materials). 











©° TOBIN BRONZE* —varies less 


than any metal with which I have ever 
had experience, 99 


©@@F have turned quite a little Tobin 
Bronze and never found a flaw in it 
or the slightest variation in texture.9 9 


©@ Ever since my father designed the 
Vigilant, the Cup Defender of 1892, 
it is safe to say he used some Tobin 
Bronze on every yacht he designed—9® 


©@@ Tobin Bronze is truly a wonderful 
material—the way it combines strength 
with machinability—and when you 
consider its low cost, high yield point, 
resistance to corrosion, and uniformity, 
it is hard to beat. 99 





OR EIGHTY YEARS the name Herreshoff has been 
Synonymous with the highest standards of yacht 
design and construction. And for more than fifty years 
Tobin Bronze has been a favored material in the 
Herreshoff yards which operate under the creed “the 
best in workmanship and materials is never too good.” 


Since 1885, when a Tobin Bronze shaft delivered 


‘power from the engine of one of the first steam 


launches, this specially developed, exclusive Ana- 
conda alloy has been a premier metal for construction 
of boats operating in salt or fresh waters. From 
“Vigilant” to “Rainbow,” the hulls of all Cup De- 
fenders but one have been plated with Tobin Bronze. 
Tobin Bronze has been standard propeller shafting 
with the majority of builders of stock motor boats for 
many years, and for the past several years it has served 
this purpose in the smaller landing craft with the far- 
flung invasion fleets. 


Tobin Bronze is manufactured by The American 
Brass Company under special fabricating procedures 
which augment its resistarice to salt water corrosion 
with high strength, toughness and resistance to shock. 
It is regularly made in the forms of propeller shafting, 
rods, bars, sheets, plates, wire, tubing and hot pressed 
forgings. It is best known as propeller shafting, but 
is widely used for hull plating, fastenings, turnbuckles 


and various items of boat hardware and equipment. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 45205 


Anufowoh BUY VICTORY BONDS... Help Assure World Peace! 


Anaconda Copper & Copper Alloys 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY—General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company © In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN Brass LtpD., New Toronto, Ont. 
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Preet'se 


@ Handle the master control with leisurely gentle- Design and Service Engineering Staff is available 


ness or “‘throttle-happy’’ roughness—either way you 
can depend on precise, positive positioning of the 
slave, thanks to the compensator’s large capacity 
which prevents over-loading, gives instantaneous, 


for consideration of your production or custom 
marine control problems. 


Dealers: Choice territories are still open. Write 


accurate response. Brings to the marine field a time- 
tested principle used in hydraulics for many years. 
Does away with lag, back-lash or rubbery looseness 
so often found in other remote controls. Instead, 
you have positive hydraulic ‘‘feel’’— quick, efficient 
operation. Non-magnetic! 


for information — and tell us about yourself. 


Marine Equipment Division, 150 W. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 3, Cal. 
Recommended for remote control of throttle, clutch 


and rudder. Products of Design Simplicity and Depend- 
ability, they're made especially for marine use. Com- 
plete systems of rugged, heavy-duty, corrosion re- 
sistant Naval bronze. Impervious to vibration and 
temperature extremes. Easy to install—no rods, levers, 
bellcranks or cables needed. Versatile — master con- 
trol stations may be placed at several locations. Our 


Ellinwood Industries, Marine Equipment Division, Dept. M 301, 4 
150 W. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 3, Calif. i 
Without obligation, send illustrated bulletin on Ellinwood Ma- 

rine Controls. | operate pleasure craft [_] commercial craft (_]. 3 


Name 
(Please Print) 
Address 


a Ce ey fT 
Please fill in if commercial operator: 


Position q 
Bee] 


State 


Company. 
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Complete, New Marine Laboratory 
for Motor Testing and Research 


In keeping with Universal’s policy of motor research and 
improvement, a large, modern experimental station has just 
been built. This complete marine laboratory—named the 
“AquaLab”—is staffed by Universal-trained engineers and 
includes the latest in technical equipment for all phases of 
marine motor research. 


Located on Lake Winnebago near Oshkosh, here Universal 
100% Marine Motors are subjected to every conceivable test. 
They’re operated under all conditions—pushed beyond rea- 
sonable limits of endurance. Motors are tested for speed .. . 
fuel thrift... easy starting . . . smooth operation. 

‘The AquaLab has two boat wells—for large and small 
cruisers, workboats and runabouts. Modern hoists and other 
equipment enable engineers to make correct motor installa- 
tions, study hull designs and conduct propeller experiments. 
A complete machine shop provides facilities for making part 
changes and service tests close to boats the motors power. 

The Universal marine laboratory is a new adjunct to the 
broad research facilities of the main plant. Together they 
will keep the Universal Motor Company in the forefront of 
important motor research. Owners of Universals benefit 
with motors of even higher performance standards—motors 
that by virtue of their 100% marine design and construction 
give 100% satisfactory service. 


Finer, postwar Universals are at your deal- 
’ ° * a: 
er’s now. See him or write for literature. 
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THE UNIVERSAL AQUALAB. 
Located on a 1,000 foot slip, 
.it provides ample docking 
facilities for experimental 
boats and visiting craft. 


LARGE BOAT WELL handles 

45-foot cruisers. Here, 

Universal models are quickly 
installed for experiments. 


Universal 
100% MARINE 
ah? ee eben © R S 
Interesting new booklet gives 


you a picture trip through the 
AqualLab. Send for your free copy. 


Universal Motor La. 312 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wisconsin % 44 Warren Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


wortuobD's LARGEST BUILDERS OF 


100% 


MARINE MOTORS 
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One of a series preventiag: the postwar models of 


FAIRFORM FLYER 








OFFSHORE 48 


| See love of the water, from the inspiration of a lifetime of cruising, from profound 
research and a long experience in creating fine yachts, Frank Pembroke Huckins now 
crystalizes his ideal in the Offshore 48. ° 


Diesel driven, with engines sequestered astern for the nearest possible approach to “Sailboat 
Silence” and for superb seagoing qualities, she cruises at 21.3 knots—with a top of 29.3 
MPH —and costs no more to run per mile than your motor car. Capable of staying at sea 
in any weather, light draft nevertheless admits her to shoal waterways and pristine little 
harbors. Her Owner’s Suite with its slumberous beds, full size bathtub and separate dres- 
sing room is comparable in comfort to the yacht of twice her size. Equally excellent are 
guest accommodations, crew quarters and galley. 


With her superb non-pounding, full-planing, anti-rolling Quadraconic Hull produced 

"in a new, efficient and ideal plant by skilled and faithful men, her cost is within reach 
and no higher than prewar. The Offshore 48 is a long term, pore investment paying 
priceless dividends in Health and Happiness. 


Models from 28 to 100 feet. Detailed information to 
prospective owners who fully set forth their requirements. 


Visit Us When You Come South This Winter 


HUCKINS YACHT CORPORATION FLORIDA MARINA 
ROOSEVELT HIGHWAY, LAKE SHORE BOULEVARD, ORTEGA RIVER 
POST OFFICE BOX 6336 TELEPHONE 2-1126 
JACKSONVILLE 5, FLORIDA 



































FITTING OUT 
FACILITIES 


@ Land-locked basin with minimum depth 
of 8 feet. 


@ One mile of dock space. 


@ Lift ways, 165 feet,'600-ton capacity. 
Also lift ways, 65 feet 70-ton capacity, 
with side tracks. 


® Incline ways, 120 feet, 300-ton capacity, 
with side tracks. 


® Steel-covered slips, with lockers. 


@ Modern machinery in all shops. Special 
engine hoist. Marine supplies and 
equipment. Sail loft and awning work. 


® Diesel-testing equipment. Propeller 
reconditioning. Chrome-plating plant 
on premises. 


® Lux fire protection. 


Location Adjacent 
to Halifax River 
Yacht Club 


FENKAKE oeoy: 
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ON YOUR WAY SOUTH STOP AT THE 





ERVICE ahoy! Once visited, here is a yacht yard 


end of Daytona Beach, on the mainland side, the yard 
has the complete facilities and equipment to care for 
all requirements of the largest or smallest yachts ply- 
ing the intra-coastal waterways. 


You will really enjoy a stop-over here. You will 
find the entire yard layout as spic and span as your 
own cabin. The yard is located in a beautifully 
developed park, with winding drives, flowers and 
shrubbery. Your visit here will be an enjoyable 
experience in addition to assuring the excellent 
servicing of your craft. 


This was a mighty busy and important yard during 
the war years, the distinguished war service per- 
formed here having won three Army-Navy “E” 
awards. The increased and expanded facilities are 
now fully available for pleasure craft, which can enter 
through a specially dredged and well marked channel, 
100 feet wide and several hundred yards long. Yachts 
of 600 tons, up to 165 feet in length, can be ‘well 
accommodated in this spacious outfitting harbor. 


Whether it is just a matter of minor adjustments or 


. a major outfitting and overhaul, your trip to Florida 


waters will be better planned if you schedule a stop 
at the Daytona Beach Boat Works. And when you 
leave, you can be sure that your craft is indeed in 
shipshape order to enjoy Florida cruising at its best. 


you will never forget. Located at the Southern ~ 
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YACHT YARD THAT SETS A NEW STANDARD OF EXCELLEN( 
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DAYTONA BEACH BOAT WORKS, INC. 
DAYTONA BEACH @ FLORIDA 
M. L. (Buster) Chadwick, Pres. and Gen Mgr. 


LOCATED ON THE INTRA-COASTAL WATERWAY 
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RADIAPHONE 25 ~ 


* 


YOUR LONG-PROMISED postwar radiotelephone is a reality 
at last! Revolutionary in design and construction, the Radia- 
phone 25 gives full sized performance in midget size... is 
completely self contained with the power pack in one cabinet 
...is of the highest quality throughout . ..and sells ata price 
far below that of our comparable pre-war model! 


COMPLETE INPONE CABINET! Modern circuit and cabinet design 

and the use of new midget tubes allow the Radiaphone 25, with its If mounted in. the open the Rodia- 

power pack, transmitter, receiver and loud speaker, to be completely Phone 25 can easily be disconnected 

contained in a single §teel cabinet 12” x 7” x 614”. ond stowed while not in use. Cor. 
rosion-resistant materials are used 


HANDSOME, CONVENIENT, EASILY INSTALLED! The chrome throughout the set. 
and crackle finished cabinet is shock proof, vibration proof and the é , 
entire assembly is corrosion resistant. Only three wires are necessary 

for installation and the small size of the Radiaphone 25 makes it 

adaptable for use aboard boats as small as 16 feet. 


NO EXTRAS TO BUY! Your Radiaphone 25 comes comipléely 
equipped seady to install. Included are: Transmitter, Receiver,’ Loud 
Speaker, ¥ bes, Microphone, Crystals, Instruction Books “for .igstal- 
lation and operation and complete forms and instructions for obtain- 
ing license. (Phone Handset illustrated, available at additional cost. ) 


SIMPLE OPERATION! The Radiaphone 25 is completely pre-tuned 

... operates on’ 4 frequencies ...ship-to-ship (2 bands), ship-to- 

shore and ship-to-Coast Guard. Uses 6 to 12 volt batteries and causes 
- a very low current drain. 


FINEST CONSTRUCTION! Radiaphone communication equipment 
is engineered and manufactured by Radiation Products, Inc., the 
West's leading builders of marine electronic equipment. These sets aN A ee 
incorporate extremely high electrical safety factors to assure long and All units of the Radiophone 25 are 
dependable service at sea. : completely contained 


in a handsome, 
compact cabinet. No ‘special construc- 


AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT! i tion is oF for installation. 


Here is the ideal gift for the boat owner! Purchase 

@ RADIAPHONE 25 now and receive an illustrated 

gift certificate to hang on the tree. Your RADIA- 

PHONE 25 will be delivered shortly after the st of 

_ the year. If your marine supply dealer does not 

—=: handle the RADIAPHONE line, write direct to 
-me factory. 


SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


DEPT. 12 © 1142 WALL STREET e LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 
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EVERYTHING “THE 
UP-TO-DATE BUT- ” STICK” 
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Liquidometer Now Offers Four Types 
of Dependable, Safe Fue! Level Gauges 


The measuring stick and old-fashioned, —_ tents of your fuel and fresh water tanks 
unreliable gauges are things of the past with any one of these four different 
for the modern boat builder and owner. _ types of accurate, rugged and depend- 
Now you can know ata glance the con- able fuel and water level indicators. 


The following four models are designed and priced to meet the requirements of every size and type of pleasure boat: 



















(1) A direct-reading indicator for mounting on the top, side or end of a 
tank. Equipped with a metal bellows tank seal to prevent the escape of 
vapor or fuel and a dial reading directly in gallons or inches. 

(2) The Type “L” Levelometer. A distance-reading indicator operating on 
the hydrostatic principle, suitable for mounting on an instrument panel. 

(3) A distance-reading float-actuated electric fuel level gauge. Eliminates 
danger of old electric gauging systems by use of metal bellows seals at tank 
fittings to prevent escape of vapor or fuel. 

(4) A distance-reading hydraulic gauge. Employing a fully temperature- 
compensated, balanced hydraulic transmission system, this gauge is entirely (3) ELECTRIC 
self-actuated and does not depend on any outside source of power. 

All these instruments have proven their ruggedness and dependability in 
action with our Navy, Coast Guard, Merchant Marine and other branches 
of our armed services. 









: ; : 60 7 
For price and delivery date write or phone: ‘0 foci’ 


THE LIQUID OMETER CORP. + its 


Vet ata l-mm OLN att lel a) 


10) 








(4) HYDRAULIC 


(2) HYDROSTATIC 41-19 37th St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. STillwell 4-1446 
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COLUMBIAN 
PROPELLERS 


Serve 


Among the new boats equipped Send for the 
with COLUMBIAN PROPELLERS is COLUMBIAN 
the popular priced Steelcraft, a 26 CATALOG 
footer with all steel hull and trim Free on Request 
lines for fast, seaworthy perform- 

ance. Specify COLUMBIAN PRO- 

PELLERS AND FITTINGS to realize 

the most enjoyment from you boat- 

Tits melo h ay 


SOLUMBIAN BRONZE CORPORATION 


FREEPORT, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 





~ 


~ World-Famous for 


GASOLINE AND DIESEL 
on A ei ee EN GEN: BS 0 


Fours « Sixes « V-Eights + V-Twelves 
Twenty-five to Six Hundred Horsepower 


Scripps Motor Company « 5817 Lincoln Avenue « Detroit 8, Michigan 


Glinder blocks and heads 
cast in pairs quickly and easily 
removable for inspection and 
servicing. An exclusive fea- 
ture, typical of Scripps ad- 
vanced engineering. 
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FoR YOUA# ENGINE.... 


While one basic acoustic principle is employed in all 
Maxim Marine Silencers, its practical application takes 
various forms to meet installation requirements. 





ce ae For fast runabouts, cruisers and other craft 
with engines above the water line, Models 
M3 and M4 are recommended. They may be installed 
wherever space requirements. permit: at the engine, at 
any desired point in the exhaust line, or in the stern. 
They are provided in a range of sizes covering even the 
smallest water-cooled engines as well as medium and 
large. (See diagram.) 

















In auxiliaries, and some cruisers, in which 
engines are below the. water line, Model 
TR offers the important advantage of full protection 
for the engine against entrance of water left in the ex- 
haust pipe after shutting down, or water dashed into 
the exhaust pipe by heavy seas. Being completely water- 
cooled, it has no “hot spots”, and can safely be installed 
close up under the deck. (See diagram.) 









LOAD WATER LINE 








Models M3 and M4 are described in Bulletin D45; Model 
TR, in Bulletin D43. These bulletins will help you select 
the type and size of Maxim Silencer required for your 
post victory boat; and the dimension charts will be found 
helpful in planning the installation. They will be sent 
upon request. 


THE MAXIM SILENCER COMPANY fan 


76 HOMESTEAD AVE., HARTFORD, CONN. ; 6. 
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The ANNAPO Ti 53” 
The ANNAPOLIS “60” 











Count to 110 


News for yachtsmen is designation 
of Hagerty as builder of the famous In- 
ternational 110 for-the East. Hagerty’s 
original method for fabricating seam- 
less hulls has won the confidence of 
progressive-minded yacht designers— 
among them the creator of the 110. 

During the war we developed a gov- 
ernment program in the highly tech- 
nical field of RADAR and electronics. 
Hagerty’s. broad experience in pro- 
ducing Army and Navy equipment of 
laminated wood and metal, tested for 
toughness from Africa to Okinawa, is 
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C. RAYMOND HUNT DESIGN 


now applied to the light-strong fabri- 
cation of sleek racing craft. 

The Hagerty 110 combines speed, 
sea-worthiness, ease of handling and 
low cost. Through modern design 
and production, economy has been 
achieved without sacrifice of quality. 

The International 110 now numbers 
more than 300 boats in its Association. 
With Hagerty boats about to join this 
fleet in great numbers, the Inter- 
national 110 achieves the position of 
ace inter-club racer. Write today for 
full specifications and price-list. 


Hagerty Design Pioneers and Innovators Cohasset, Massachusetts 
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FOR A SHIP EQUIPPED WITH 
FATHOMETER and RADAMETER 


Human eyes have blind spots; ears have their limitations. 


Even with perfect eyes, man cannot look in all directions 
at once, nor see through pea-soup fog or inky darkness. 
Nor can a skipper’s ear detect all warning signals. 


A vessel equipped with RADAMETER* and FATHOMETER*, how- 
ever, will be warned against danger both above the 
water and below the water. RADAMETER will “see” through 
space; FATHOMETER “sees” beneath the keel. With these 
two electronic marvels reporting, you will be protected 


against collision, shoals, obstructions . . . whatever the 
weather, wherever you are. 


Specify Fathometer Now - Radamelter will be here soon 


SUB DEPT. 5Y NCES’ 
MARIE SIGMAL COMMPRIY 160 stare sz, soston 5, mass 
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“,., AND Plywood 
HAS OPENED NEW FIELDS 
- JIN THE BOATBUILDER’S ART.” 



































Official U.S. Coast Guard Academy Photograph 


ESIGNERS of a// types 

of craft have learned 
that pound for pound 
Marine Weldwood is 
stronger than any other 
type of marine construction 
material designed for simi- 
lar use. It will not split... 
will not shatter even when 
pierced... works easily and 
fast. 


For hulls, decking, plank- 
ing, bulkheads, partitions 


transoms, interiors and fine 
cabinet work...the advan- 
tages of Marine Weldwood 
have been applied to scores 
of uses aboard ship never 
before entrusted to a ma- 
terial so light in weight. 


Marine Weldwood is avail- 
able in flat panels and 
molded, for hull use. 


Write for complete infor- 
mation. 


WELDWOOD Plywood 


Weldwood Plywood and Plywood Products are manufactured and marketed by 
UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
New York 18, N. Y. 
Distributing units in Baltimore, Boston, Brooklyn, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, High 
Point, Los Angeles, Newark, New York, Oakland, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Rochester, San 
Francisco, Seattle. Also U. S.-Mengel Plywoods, Inc., distributing units in Atlanta, Jackson- 


ville, Louisville, New Orleans. In Canada: United States Plywood of Canada, Limited, Toronto. 
Send inquiries to nearest point. 
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W. J. H. “BILL” Dyer, President of The 
Anchorage, Inc., Warren, Rhode Island, 
writes: 


“It is a singular privilege to have built 
the fwst American Frostbite Dinghy 
(DYER DINK) and to have also built 
and exhibited the fst molded plywood 
(Weldwood) sailing Dinghy at the 
1941 New York Boat Show. The sail- 
ing Dinghy has increased the yachts- 
man’s scope of pleasure, and plywood, 
now universally accepted, has opened 
new fields in the boatbuilder’s art. 


Although we have built hundreds of 
plywood Dinghies, which have been 
used tn all theaters of war, probably no 
fleet of small boats extant has been more 
constantly in service than the thirty 
12-ft. International One-designs at the 
U. S. Coast Guard Academy. Used for 
training cadets during the past fwe 
years, they are also subjected to the 
gruelling punishment of many Inter- 
collegiate Dinghy Championships. The 
almost perfect condition of every hull 
today is an outstanding credit to your 
Weldwood Plywood Molded shells, and 
we are confident that this method of 
boat construction has a substantial and 


assured future. W.J.HD 


lo > —- 





Plastics and Wood Welded for Good 


Waterproof Weldwood, so marked, is bonded with 
phenol formaldehyde synthetic resin, Other types 
of water-resistant Weldwood are manufactured with 
extended urea resins and other approved bonding 
agents. 
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Here’s the hot 


WE ARE NOW BUILDING and delivering 
the new 1946 STEELCRAFT. ' 


It is a husky, handsome 26-footer—a war- 
tested, welded steel beauty with all the 
seaworthiness and savings only steel can 
give you. 


It puts all the pleasures of boat-owning ° 


within the reach of any man who can 
afford an automobile. 


Lighter than wood, and with steel’s long 
life .. . STEELCRAFT gives you truly 
low cost maintenance, easy handling, and 
big boat room and conveniences inboard. 


In fact—the new 1946 STEELCRAFT 
has more than 40 equipment and acces- 
sory features frequently found only on 
arger, more expensive boats—from its 
vibration-proof, specially cushioned en- 
gine foundation and sound insulated 
engine compartment—to a modern galley 
your “first mate” will love. 


The new 1946 STEELCRAFT is now 
available in three “popular-demand” 
models—sport cruiser, day cruiser (in 


(PATENTS APPLIED FOR) 


action above), and a smooth sedan 
cruiser—at prices considerably below any 
boat of comparable size or class. Please 
use the convenient coupon. 
CHURCHWARD & COMPANY 
27 Water St., West Haven, Conn. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Length 25° 12" 
Beam 9’ 6” 
Draft 526. 
Power 95 h.p., 6 cyl. Kermath ‘Sea Prince” 


SPORT CRUISER—Cabin forward with upholst- 
ered upper and lower berth, convertible to a 
divan in daytime, galley with sink, fresh water 
and icebox opposite—toilet forward in separate 
compartment, 14’ open fishing cockpit with 
sport type windshield. 


DAY CRUISER—Cabin forward with all appoint- 
ments of Sport Cruiser—permanent shelter with 
6’ 2” headroom over forward half of cockpit. 


SEDAN CRUISER—Cabin forward with all ap- 
pointments of Sport Cruiser—cabin aft com- 
pletely enclosed with complete dinette to star- 

ard for four, convertible at night into a 
double bed, thus making sleeping accommoda- 
tions for four in-two private staterooms. 














news on the new 1946 


CHURCHWARD & COMPANY 
47 Water Street, West Haven, Conn. 


Please rush me the following: 


1 New STEELCRAFT color folder 


0 Application for preferred delivery 





Address 
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Chose who know Marine Engines best — appreciate 


Kermath most ® 


Kermath Marine Diesel engines 
are built in a variety of extremely 
useful sizes including two, four 
and six cylinder models of the 
tested and approved four cycle 
design. The engine illustrated is 
a particularly compact two cylin- 
der 27 HP. model, ideal for 
small work boats, light cruisers 
and auxiliary sailing boats. 


This illustrates the Kermath Sea- 
Cub ‘*4"* a 25 H.P. medium and 
high speed marine engine, suit- 
able for small runabouts, utility 
boats, work boats, launches and 
auxiliary craft. ft represents a 
new note in compactness, is also 
available with built-in, 2-to-1 re- 
duction and reverse gears. 


Another four cylinder Kermath is 
the new Sea- Jeep, a medium and 
high speed design, ranging from 
30 H.P. to 61 H.P. It provides 
134 cubic inch displacement with 
plenty of stamina and reserve 
power for the exceptional de- 
mands of marine usage. It is rec- 
ommended for work boats, com- 
mercial fishing boats, runabouts 
and larger auxiliary craft. 


_ The Sea-Prince ‘6" is one of the 
most popular of the small marine 
sixes. It has a_power range from 
70 to 95 H.P. for medium and 
high speed operation. Like all 

ermath marine engines, this 
model is available with or with- 
out the Kermath combination re- 
duction and reverse gears. 


KERMATH MFG. COMPANY 
5893 Commonwealth Ave. ° Detroit 8, Michigan 


Canadian Factory 
619 King St., West ° Toranto 2, Ont. 











25 TO 550 HORSEPOWER GASOLINE AND DIESEL 
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feaowre aW0Addun YEARS OF IT 


...WHEN YOU GIVE THIS 


wee. EVINRUDE GIFT CERTIFICATE 


A wonderful gift to give... and a glorious one to receive! This Evin- 
rude Gift Certificate thrills with the promise of pleasure ahead ... 
years and years of it! 


An Evinrude Gift Certificate not only registers the lucky recipient as 
owner of a brand new Evinrude, but puts his name high on the Evin- 
rude dealer’s list for early season delivery. 


A gift certificate can be arranged for any Evinrude model. 
See your Evinrude dealer soon — the number of gift cer 
tificates which can be issued is limited.. New catalog of the 
complete Evinrude line for 1946 mailed free on request. Write, 
Evinrude Motors, 5124 N. 27th St., Milwaukee 9, Wis. 
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ial Tooth Calin 


THE TRUSCOTT 28 


Here are 28 feet of modestly streamlined, graceful lines. 
Economical to buy and economical to own. She is fast, 
safe and seaworthy. Speed 17 to 30 mph., depending on 
power selected. The ideal family cruiser with many out- 
standing Truscott features—Full-Vision Windshield, Finger- 
tip Control, Insulated against heat and sound. 





Bier 


The Truscott 28 features the exclusive Truscott three-pur- 
pose dinette which seats four people comfortably and 
makes up into a double berth at night. The forward seat 
of the dinette has a reversible back and serves as the 
pilot's seat when under way. 





Directly across from the dinette are full-size upper and 
lower berths. The upper berth may be lowered during the 
day to provide a comfortable backrest for the lower berth. 
The galley is complete with sink, two-burner stove, icebox, 
grocery compartment and dish rack. Toilet, clothes locker 
and linen shelves are forward. 


The Truscott 28 will be ready for Spring delivery. See your 
dealer or write at once for current information, prices and 
description of other Truscott Pleasure Craft. 











“TRUSCOT 


‘Puasun uscott Koatand Dock Ce 


since aes] ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 


60 FTH VEN UE 
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@ Costly hand-construction methods have 
always limited ownership of famous designer 
hulls to the man who could afford to custom 
build one. Now, with Co-Ro-Lite, the com- 
pound curves that originated on Olin Stephens’ drawing board can come to life 
in a few hours—fast, seaworthy seventeen-footers—at costs that can bring 
the sport of sailing within the reach of millions. 























Co-Ro-Lite II was built as one of a series of experiments by our Research 
Division, to learn the possibilities of Co-Ro-Lite in the postwar world. She was 
so successful, so seaworthy, and so easily produced, that we decided to put her 
at the disposal of boat builders everywhere. Boat- 
builders who desire to produce this beauty can obtain 
Co-Ro-Lite blanks, cut to shape; or pre-formed for 
molding. If they prefer not to do the actual molding, 
we'll mold the hull and deck, ready to finish and rig. 


Designers encounter practically no limitations on 
shape when working with Co-Ro-Lite. It opens a new 
era of ship design impossible with conventional ma- 
terials and methods. These Stephens-designed sloops 

_ are ribless—yet have tremendous 
strength. 











®@ In production, it 
is estimated that this 
aluminum mold and 
the large autoclave 
in the rear can pro- 
duce these hulls in 
two hours each, plus 
twenty minutes for 
curing! 









BOAT BUILDERS and interested 
dealers: Ask for the latest hand- 
book on Co-Ro-Lite, the Rope-fibre 
Plastic. We'll be glad to answer 












any questions about these remark- 





able plastic-hulled sloops. 


COLUMBIAN ROPE COMPANY 


530-92 GENESEE STREET, ‘’The Cordage City’’ AUBURN, N. Y. 
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CAr 15-GT, 1 tt 46 ft. flying bridge 


Also available a 46 ft. Enclosed Bridge Cruiser Model with controls located in deckhouse (and without the flying bridge). 


y ————!a 
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1946), 


by the World’s Largest Builders of Motor Boats 


Chris-Craft’s years of experience and complete facili- for details on this and other new 1946 Chris-Craft 
ties for building fine boats combine to produce this Runabouts, Utility Boats and Cruisers. Buy now to 


new 46 ft. Double Cabin Enclosed Cruiser with insure a more favorable delivery position. 


Planned Pleasure for 


Flying Bridge. Here are a few of its many appealing 

features: Forward stateroom with built-in berths and COMMAND YOUR OWN 

lavatory . . . dinette which converts into a double bed 

».. big, beautiful deckhouse with lounge seat which 

converts into a double bed . . . owner’s stateroom aft 

complete with built-in double and single beds. . . 

all beautifully finished, fitted and appointed in a 

husky hull which lives up to Chris-Craft traditions CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, ALGONAC, MICHIGAN 


for top quality. See your Chris-Craft Dealer today WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 
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equipped with B. F. Goodrich bearings 


ie 10,000-ton carriers of the Inde- 
pendence class, as well as all of 
the 25,000-ton Essex-class carriers are 
fitted with B. F.Goodrich Cutless rubber 
propeller shaft bearings. 
Precision-made Cutless bearing seg- 
ments, like the one shown above, can 
easily be replaced without pulling the 
shafts, main bushings or removing 
propellers. Other advantages include 


reduced noise and vibration even at 
high shaft speeds, and greatly reduced 
drydock time. 

Case studies show that Cutless rubber 
bearings will outlast hard surfaced 
bearings as much as 10—in some cases 
20—times. Shaft liner wear is so low 
that liners rarely have to be ‘replaced. 

Large vessels operating in sandy, 
shallow harbors, have traveled as far 


B.F. Goodrich @ 
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Independence class carriers, such as the U.S.S. San Jacinta 
below, combine the speed of cruisers with striking power of 
the modern carrier. 


or replacement because the soft, yet 
tough, rubber in Cutless bearings 
wears longer than any other bearing 
material using water lubrication. 

We will gladly cite case histories or 
provide complete engineering data. 
There are suitable type Cutless bearings 
for every class of service. Please write 


LUCIAN Q. MoFFITT, INC. 
Engineers and National Distributors 
AKRON, OHIO 








‘Propeller shafts of nine cruiser-carriers P 
ride on Cutless rubber bearings . 
Every type and class of powered craft afloat is 28 787,000 miles without bearing repair 
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.»e WITH A CLASS OF RHODES 33’s 


WHEN You Hoist YOuR.CLUB BURGEE above a fleet of Rhodes 33’s, even the 

“Rocking Chair Admirals” will want to go sailing. They'll find the Rhodes 33 

is comfortable as well as fast, sturdy as well as sensitive. Ease of handling and 

maintenance, moderate size and price, pleasing appearance, sparkling perform- 

ance ...are characteristics that make the Rhodes 33 an ideal club-sponsored one- 

design. Add the fact that this handsomé racing-machine is also a fully equipped 

cruising boat and you have the reason why the Rhodes is perhaps the biggest The Rhodes 33 is a one-design racing-cruis- 

all-around value in postwar yachting. Yacht clubs and individuals from coast to ing sloop. Dimensions are: 33'8”x21'8”"x 
, ‘ 2 a i 6’10”x5’, sail area 386 sq. ft. Write for 

coast are planning on flying their burgees from Rhodes 33 race-cruisers in the Solder giving complete information. 

near future. We invite your inquiry. 


YACHT AND SHIPBUILDERS * NEWPORT HARBOR, CALIFORNIA 


SoutH Coast Buitps: Albatross, Falcon, Rhodes 33, Hubbard Star and California 32. SouTH COAST REPRESENTS: 
Perko, Federal Mogul, Whitlock Cordage, International Paint, American Marine Paint, E. J. Willis, Wilcox-Crittenden, 
Boston Lockport Blocks, Danforth and Northill Anchors, Martin-Senour, Gray Marine Motors, Kenyon Instruments, 
Ratsey and Lapthorn and America’s finest Lines of stock Cruisers, Speedboats, Runabouts and Sailing Craft. 


AVAILABLE NOW! DYER DINGHIES ° A great little race boat the year- 
‘round and a fine, sturdy dink for general use, the Dyer Dinghy becomes 
the ‘‘Cup Defender’ of the fleet during winter months when the larger 
ships are out of commission. Superbly fashioned from the finest mate- 
rials, and great fun to sail, Dyer Dinghies are distributed in the West 
and the Hawaiian Islands-by the South Coast Company. Send in your 
order now for delivery this winter. 
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Douglas Fir 
Plywood Makes This 
114-Foot Skiff Durable. 
Sturdy... Easy-to-Buaild 


EXT.-D.F.P.A. 


TRADE MARK REC. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





Only Exterior type Douglas fir 
plywood should be used in ma- 
rine construction. It’s made 


Exterior type Douglas fir plywood is a PROVEN 


_ oeeee! pad te material for marine construction. It’s been used 
each panel is identi- : d : 

fied by the erade trade-mark” in PT boats, fish boats, tugs, ponton bridges and 

shown above. barges. It’s strong, durable, rigid. It comes in large, 


light-weight panels and it’s easy to work, either 

by hand or with power tools—making it an ideal 
material for the home boat-builder. Plan to use 
this modern ‘‘miracle wood’ in YOUR post- 


war boat! 
e 








a 
Plans for this 11'2-foot Monk -designed 
skiffs are available without cost. Just writc 
for boat plan 22. 





DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION 


Tacoma 2, Washington 
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LINTON RIGG & CO., Yacht Brokers 


729 15th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


re 


FOR SALE — No. 5120 — Twin-screw Diesel cruiser, built by Consolidated. Dimensions: 106’ length, 18’ 6” 
beam, 5’ draft. Two Superior Diesel engines, new 1945. Accommodations include two double staterooms, three 
—— staterooms, deck house, dining saloon and bar. In excellent condition. Located Chesapeake Bay. Apply 
LINTON RIGG & CO., Yacht Brokers, 729 Fifteenth St. N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


FOR SALE — No. 7402 — Racing and cruising cutter, 
recently re-rigged. Dimensions: 50’ I.0.a., 40’ w.l., 12’ 7” 
beam, 8’ 10” draft. Heavy construction. Accommodations 
are very am le, nice layout, with double stateroom aft. 
Two suits sails and many light sails. Very attractive price 
for quick sale. Located New York. Apply LINTON RIGG 
& CO., Yacht Brokers, 729 Fifteenth iP . W., Washington 


FOR SALE — Diesel powered motor sailer, ketch rigged. 
Designed by W. H. Hand, Jr., and built of the finest se- 
lected materials, including teak decks. Dimensions: l.o.a. 
49’, beam 13’ 6”, draft 5’ 9’, Lead ballast. Powered by 
Gray Marine Diesel, 6-cylinder 165 h.p., installed 1945 
and run less than 50 hours. Speed under power alone 10 
mph. Large cruising radius. Comfortable accommodations 
for 5-6 in owner’s party. Forecastle, with toilet, for one or 
two men. Equipment includes Holmes-Bendix Electric 
Steerer, sails, new covers, winter cover and frame, etc. 
Apply LINTON RIGG & CO., Yacht Brokers, 729 Fif- 
teenth St. N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


FOR SALE — No. 3863 — Husky offshore cruiser. Built 
1938. Dimensions: 61’ length, 14’ 6” beam, 4’ 3” draft. 
Powered with a Cooper Bessemer Diesel engine which gives 
her an honest ten knots. Very large cruising radius. Has 
two large double staterooms, dining saloon, enclosed 
bridge. letien East Coast. Apply LINTON RIGG & 
we Yacht Brokers, 729 Fifteenth g . N. W., Washington 5, 





FOR SALE — No. 8368 — Auxiliary schooner, built for 
West Indies cruising. Dimensions: 84’ l.o.a., 69’ w.1., 19’ 7” 
beam, 8’7” draft. Built 1938. Diesel powered. Accommoda- 
tions for six aft and four forward. Splendid sea boat. Lo- 
cated Florida. Apply LINTON RIGG & CO., Yacht 
Brokers, 729 Fifteenth St. N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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John G. Alden 


Yacht Brokerage 


Naval Architect 


131 STATE STREET, BOSTON ° 
In New York, 607 Fifth Avenue ° 











No. 4205 e FOR SALE e Fine Hand motor sailer 
partly reconditioned in 1945. 65’ x 15’ x 5’ 9’. Has 
1940 Mack diesel engine. Accommodations include 
one double stateroom, one single stateroom, and main 
saloon with three berths, two owner’s toilets, one with 
shower. Large tanks. Excellent design. Strong, and 
we believe sound. Inspectable near Boston. 


No. 309 ¢ FOR SALE e¢ One of the popular Alden 
43’ shoal draft schooners.\Has had gi care and was 
not in Government service. 33’ 3” x 12’ 6” x 4’ 2”, 
Many renewals made 1945 including new sails, 
rigging, Gray 4-52 engine, centerboard fittings, cock- 
pit awning, dinghy and many other items. This boat 
is in the best of condition and is completely equipped 
with linen, blankets, dishes, etc. Inspectable at 
Connecticut. Price $10,000 





ee 
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No. 597 e FOR SALE e Alden motor sailer, 
built in 1935. 35’ 3 x 32’ x 11’ 1" x 4’ 6”. 
Sleeps four with stateroom forward and 
large galley aft. The rig shown above was 
recently installed including new mast and 
sails. Boat was completely refinished inside 
and out. Present engine is worn out and 
new Gray 6-72 will be installed. Inspectable 
in Maine. Price $7500. 





No. 598 e FOR SALE e A roomy, com- 
fortable cruising cutter, designed by this 
office and built 1935, 32’ 9” x 28’ 6” x 
10’ 10” x 5’. Has had the best of care and 
has recently been completely refinished. 
Sleeps two in stateroom forward. Large 
toilet room, lockers and main cabin. 
Galley full width aft. Has four-cylinder 
Gray engine, rebuilt in 1945. Laid up 
Southern Massachusetts. Price $6000. 


No. 532 e FOR SALE « High grade keel and centerboard Marconi ketch, our 


Marine Insurance 


Capitol 9480 
Plaza 5-6965 
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No. 394 © FOR SALE e One of the finest schooners 
of this size now available. Alden design. 60’ 6” x 40’ 
x 13’ x 8’ 3’. Has staysail rig. Built to highest speci- 
fications including double planking, bronze fastenings, 
teak deck, etc. Sleeps six aft with double stateroom. 
Galley and crew quarters for two forward. Not used 
by Government. New Red Wing engine, hardly used. 
Beautiful condition throughout. Laid up near Boston. 
Price $20,000, : 


design. Built to highest specifications. 46’ x 36’ x 13’ 9” x 4’ 8’. Six-cylinder 
Chrysler motor in separate engine room. Homelight plant. Large double 
stateroom aft. Toilet amidships. Main cabin sleeps four. Large galley forward. 
Berth for crew and toilet in forecastle. Is very fast to windward for boat of this 
type. Now in Florida. Price $12,000. 


No. 1888 e FOR SALE e Heavily built offshore cruising 
cutter. Diesel powered. 43’ x 36’ x 13’ 3” x 6’ 9”. Built by 
Dauntless Shipyard in 1928. Sleeps six aft. Galley forward 
full width. Also extra berth in forecastle. Boat has many 
attractive features including water pressure system, fire- 
place, bath tub and Superior Diesel engine in good condi- 
tion. Not used by Government. Laid up Maine. Price 
$12,000. 





No, 2098 @ FOR SALE @ Attractive moderate 
draft keel cruising sloop, built 1937. 32’ x 24’ x 
8’ 6” x 4’. Rhodes design, built by Quincy 


Adams Yacht Yard to highest specifications. 
Double planked, Everdur fastened, teak trim. 
Sails new 1942. Roller reefing gear. Sleeps three, 
galley aft. Has no engine but one could easily 
be installed. Unusually smart sailer. Laid up 
near Boston. Price $5000. 
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MALIBU YACHT CHARTERS 


238 North Canon Drive + Beverly Hills, California 


The ideal Family Christmas present, a Charter Cruise from California to 
LaPaz, Guaymas, Mazatlan and Acapulco in old Mexico to the South Seas. 


The famous 146’ steel 
schooner ‘“‘Vega” is being 
completely refitted for 
charter for South Sea cruis- 
ing. Lavishac_ -~mmodations 
for ten in owner's party, 
five staterooms completely 
refinished and four bath- 
rooms. Diesel engines and 
auxiliaries. A world girdler 
ready for extended ocean 
cruising. 





Yacht Malibu anchored at Princess Louisa Inlet, B. C. A typical example of our large fleet of 
Home of Malibu Club in Canada. A well-known ; > : me 
ocean-going one-hundred-foot twin Diesel cruiser. Chris-Craft Cruisers available for deep sea 


Accommodation for eight to ten in owner's party, six sah; . 4 
staterooms with five bathrooms. Deckhouse lounge fishing off the coast of California and 


completely refitted. Available for a Christmas Cruise. Mexico. 


Explore these balmy southern waters where big game fish abound. Charter 
a Malibu Craft for your own party or join a group of fellow yachtsmen on 
one of the larger Malibu cruisers. A fleet of sixty —from express fishermen 
to commodious yachts. 


Let us know when and how long you wish to be afloat and we will quote 
on ships available. 


We have several boats for sale on the East Coast and in Florida, including 
Elco’s, Richardson’s, Wheeler’s, etc. Details will be sent upon request 

























Evenings and Holidays 
DRAKE H. SPARKMAN 
Larchmont 2-2548 


New Rochelle 2-5489 





JAMES D. SPARKMAN NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


SPARKMAN & STEPHENS 


INCORPORATED 


MARINE INSURANCE 
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YACHT BROKERS 


‘11 East 44th St. 
New York 
VA 6-2325 























No. Y-6037 — FOR SALE — Diesel powered 
auxiliary schooner, 75’ x 57’ x 18’ 6’ x 9’. One of 
the few yachts of her size not in government 
service. Large main cabin, three staterooms, 
etc. For further data consult SPARKMAN & 
STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New 
York 17. . 





No. Y-8153— FOR SALE — Auxiliary yawl, 
38’ 7” x 30’ x 10’9” x 5’ 10”, built from designs by 
John Alden. Two berths in main cabin, double 
stateroom, lavatory, galley. Available for in- 
spection on Great Lakes. For further data consult 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th 
Street, New York 17. 





No. Y-7400 (left) — FOR SALE — Aux- 
iliary sloop, 35’ x 27’ x9’ 5” x 5’ 6”’, built by 
Lawley from our designs in 1938. Not used 
°42 or °43. Two berths in main cabin, 
double stateroom, galley aft, large cockpit, 
etc. Bottom and topsides wooded °45. 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 
East 44th Street, New York 17. 


No. Y-5057 (right) — FOR SALE — 
-Husky motorsailer, 60’ x 16’ 7” x 7’ 3”, 
built by Davis in 1934, from our designs. 
In Coast Guard service but offered at 
price at which reconditioning costs are 
taken into consideration. SPARKMAN & 
STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, 
New York 17. 





No. Y-8315 — FOR SALE — In commission 
in Florida, auxiliary ketch, 33’ 9” x 29’ 7’"x9'9"" 
x 4’8’’. Two berths in main cabin, double state- 
room, galley, etc. For further information, 
price and location consult SPARKMAN & 
STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New 
York 17. 


No. Y-9076 — FOR SALE — Husky motorsailer, 
40’ 1” x 36’ x11’ 5” x 5’, built 1939, not in com- 
mission °42 or °43, and not in Coast Guard Service. 
Two berths in main cabin, double stateroom, and 
galley. For further information, price and location 
consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 
East 44th Street, New York 17. 











No. Y-70159 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary sloop, 
36’ x 26’ x 99” x 5’ 3”, built 1938 from Alden’s 
designs, and very similar to the Coastwise 
cruisers. Teak trim, Merriman blocks, etc. 
For further data, price and location consult 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 
44th Street New York 17. 


RACING BOATS — We have boats for sale in all 
active racing classes, both open and one-design, 
from 12 Metres down to sailing dinghies. We will 
be glad to submit data on boats available in the 
class in which you are interested. SPARKMAN & 
STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 
17. 
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SMALL CUTTER 


FOR SALE @ Auzxili: 
built by bitgge in 1937. 30’ 8” x 25’ x9’ 2” 

Sleeps four. F headroom. Exceptionally roomy due 
to raised deck construction and beam. Steers with 
tiller. Two ho of a and Genoa. Monel galley. 
Universal ll wooded down last year. A lot 
of extras. Available for inspection near New York. 


Marconi cutter, designed 4 ane 
x 


saan ical 


FOR SALE @ This schooner designed by Alden and 
built by Pendleton in 1929 has had the finest care. 
Dimensions: 60’ 6” x 42’ x 13’ x 8’ 3”. Last in water in 
1941. Engine has had only t jn months use. Double 
planked mahogany hull. Ratsey sails. Teak decks. 
Owner's accommodations for six plus two forward. 
_ tenders. A fine yacht. Now laid up in vicinity of 
ston. 


TWIN CABIN CRUISER 





FOR SALE @ New twin-screw cruiser, 30" x.1%' = 
3”. A fast commuter type with fiying bridge. Simple 
T arrangement provides privacy in two separate 
cabine Sage six people, four aft and two forward. Ma- 
ng, Everdur fastenings, chromium 
plated 2 hardware. A well built boat and at a reasonable 
— Available for inspection at Maine Coast boat 
yard, 


114 LIBERTY STREET 


SMALL KETCH 


FOR SALE ¢@ iat Ketch Simmeet and built by 
Stadel. 26’ x 8’ x 4’. ng accommodations for two. 
Eoin sails by McClellan. Hollow 

par. Two-cylinder U Universal engine, Monel metal 
canis and galley sink. A comfortable small cruising 
boat. Located near New York. 


MIAMI 


Office now opening 
under management of 


FRED J. DRIVER, JR. 


Place listings for 
sales and charters now with 


New York Office 


HOUSEBOAT 


FOR SALE OR CHARTER @ 78! x 17’ 3” x 4’ 6”. 
Designed by John Wells and built by Robert Jacob 
in 1927. Rebuilt in 1945. Owner's. accommodations 
consist of two double staterooms, two single state- 
rooms and two baths, all connecting. Attractive 
lounge. Two 150 h.p. Winton engines. 110-volt electric 
system. Pressure fresh water system. This is a com- 
fortable luxurious cruising houseboat and now avail- 
able in Southern waters. 


NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


KEEL CUTTER 


FOR SALE @ 38’ cutter, built in 1938. Beam 11’ 9”, 

draft 5’ 10’. 7000 Ibs. outside ballast, 5000 Ibs. inside. 

Teak decks. Steers by wheel. One double stateroom. 

Total accommodations for six. Red Wing motor. 

— tender. Available for inspection near New 
Yor 


— SCHOONER 


eck 


he 


eee 


fips me 


FOR SALE ©@ Well built schooner for Any extended 
cruise, designed by Nicholson and built by Camper & 
Nicholson in 1907. 88’ 6” x 68’ 7” ry se oO”. 

Two single staterooms, one double steteroons ro two 
berths in main cabin. Crew accommodations fui eight 
with Captain's stateroom. Powe with Lister- 
Diesel. 2000-mile cruising radius. Several new sails 
including Spinnaker and Fisherman's Staysail. Avail- 
able for inspection in Nova Scotia. 


39’ CRUISER 


FOR SALE: @,39’ 6” x 10’ x 3’ 6”. Designed by Atkin 
and built in 1938. Powered with two Gray 6-91 en- 
~~ with 1% to 1 reduction gear. Accommodations 
or four in separate cabins. Bendix throttle and clutch 
control. Completely equipped. Has always had g 
care. Available for rae ciate, at New York. 
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A beautiful flying bridge twin-screw 52’ Dawn. 
Power. Has many splendid extra items of equip- 
ment, two cabins, two toilets, shower bath for 
owner's party, crew quarters, fine deckhouse, 
sleeping two, a splendid raised deck, modern, 
streamlined cruiser. Has just had all the interior 
paint and varnish taken down to wood and re- 
finished, also all outside paint and varnish taken 
down and refinished. Looks like a new cruiser. 
Motors also in fine condition. Now ready for a 
trip anywhere. Located our docks. 


40’ Gaff Rigged, Alden schooner. Hill Diesel power. 

Here is one of the finest of the small ocean cruising 

schooners. Designed and built for offshore cruising. A A 38’ deckhouse, flying bridge Sportsman, built 
splendid yacht for a trip to the inlands in the south. in 1939 by Sawyer. Powered with two 143 
The dimensions are 40’ x 31’ 6” x 11’ 6” x 5’ 11”. Chrysler motors, sleeps four in forward cabin, 
Sleeps four to six, two cabins, fine galley. Dinghy. Sails room for two day beds in deckhouse. A very 
good. A husky offshore cruising yacht. Just completely heavy and able cruiser. Just completely re- 
overhauled, in commission and ready to sail away. finished inside and out. An ideal combination 





Located our docks. offshore Sport Fisherman as well as family cruiser. 
Motors also in fine condition. At our docks and 


ve 


ready to sail away. 
A very nice 38’ 


Alden auxiliary 


schooner, two cab- 
ins, galley, toilet, : “ 1937—Owens sedan cruiser. Just been com- 


completely over-- jn f OD Fg. Pe pletely overhauled, sleeps two in forward cabin 
hauled. Low price. ? 6! . and two in deckhouse. A very fine inexpensive 
At our dock and cruiser, powered with a Gray 6-91. At our dock, 
ready to go. — ready to go. 


55’ Flying Cloud, a sea-going ketch, beautiful 
arrangement below deck. A fine ship for any 


ocean. Sleeps eight. In perfect condition. In 
commission ready for a trip around the world. 


34’ 9” x 10’ 11” x 5’. A fine little Alden ketch. Full A 29’ Inter-Club sloop. For the sportsman who 
headroom, Gray Auxiliary. Mahogany planked and wants a fast racing cruising yacht, sleeping two, 
beautifully kept. Built in 1935 and has had only one galley and toilet, two sets of sails, just over- 
owner. Located here. < hauled, ready to go, no motor. At our dock. 


C. P. AMORY, Distributor, Inc. 


YACHT BROKERS MARINE INSURANCE 
AMORY BUILDING, 108 TWENTY-EIGHTH STREET ¢ NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 
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WILLIAM Ny \ F & COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
21 West St., N.Y. C. (Tel. BO 9-8620 NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
FLORIDA MARINE ENGINEERS 
331 So. Andrews Ave., Ft. Lauderdale (Tel. 2676) YACHT BROKERS oa 








TYPICAL LISTING 


WILLIAM GARDNER & CO. 































FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Modern and well-equipped 
Diesel motor HOUSEBOATS, from 70 ft. up, ready for use in 
Florida waters. Inquiries invited. ; 


takes pleasure in announcing 


the association of 





the office of 


We have that 
Florida Houseboat 
you're looking for... 


CHARLES D. ROACH 
well-know naval architect, 


marine engineer and yacht broker of 


FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA F YOU'RE planning on wintering in 
Florida this year, a Florida House- 


boat can provide the right oppor- 
tunity for gracious and comfortable 
living, with all the pleasure of being 
afloat thrown in. 


for year-’round service to its clients. 


You are invited to call on either our New 


York or Fort Lauderdale office, as may more Chances are, that among our many 
listings, we have just the size and 


type to suit your personal require- 


readily suit your convenience. 
ments. 


Or for shorter cruises, fishing trips or 
day sailing, we can still supply a 
wide selection for your discriminat- 
ing choice—either for charter or 











sale. 
TYPICAL LISTING 

: FOR CHARTER—Staunchly Write or phone either our New York or Fort 
i. built, comfortable auxiliary H H H 

ctier, 34° n 10° 6x 8 deck, Lauderdale, Florida office, and give us your 

Completely equipped. Sleep- specifications. Better do it now, while the 

ing accommodations for five. z P ° \ 

Full headroom throughout. Lo- selection is still good! 


cated after Dec. 15th, Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. 


WILLIAM GARDNER & CO. 
Specialists in Florida Houseboats 
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uwat'sonees YACHT SALES & SERVICE, INC. 


MARINE INSURANCE 
APPRAISALS 


1528 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


Telephone 


Cable 
YACHTSALE 


PENNYPACKER 3111 









No. 1926 — FOR SALE — Mower 
designed 30’ overniter. Built by 
Palmer Scott in 1939. Comfortable 
accommodations for three with full 
headroom. Many extras including 
dinghy, genoa jib, cabin heater, etc. 
YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 
ign Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
2, Pa. 


No. 737 — FOR CH. RTER OR FOR SALE AFTER JANUARY 
5TH — 85’ twin-screw diesel powered Mathis houseboat. Built in 





No. 714— FOR SALE OR CHARTER — 65’ twin-screw 
Mathis houseboat. Accommodations for six. Available in 
Florida with an excellent crew of three. YACHT SALES & 
SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





We have listings of a number of attractive yachts 
for charter in Southern waters on which we would 
be pleased to furnish particulars. 

















No. 1793 — FOR SALE — 35’ 6” x 
28’ x 9’ 6” x 5’ 9” auxiliary keel 
cutter, designed by Fred Geiger. 
Built in 1939. Excellent condition 
and sail inventory. YACHT SALES 
& SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


No. 2149— FOR SALE — 45’ twin-screw Gray diesel powered, 
Geiger designed cruiser. Built in 1941 by Morton Johnson & Co. 


1935. Extremely comfortable on deck and below. YACHT SALES Finest specifications throughout. Recently returned from Govern- 


& SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


ment service and now being put in new condition by original builder. 


- YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, Phila- 


delphia 2, Pa. 














ort ee A ..- WHERE SUMMER SPENDS THE WINTER 





57’ “Annapolis” Diesel Yacht “JANIRVE”. Custom built in 1941, completely reconditioned 
in 1945 makes her the outstanding yacht of her size available today. 
Complete information furnished upon request 


ROY S. FOYLE, Yacht ‘Broker 


Telephone 3155 Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


Sweet Building 
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HERRESHOFF SLOOP 


FOR SALE—Acting for the Herreshoff 
Manufacturing Company we are offering 
one of the Fishers Island 31-Footers, which 
was almost completed just before the war 
: and never finished entirely on account of 
/ hostilities. She differs from the standard 
Fishers Island 31-Footer in that the cabin 
trunk has been extended to provide more 
headroom forward and below decks she 
has four comfortable berths, large hang- 
ing lockers, enclosed toilet, galley, and 
pipe berth forward. Inventory will include 
mainsail, jib, spinnaker, a new motor, 
upholstery, and standing rigging will be 
pre-war plow steel galvanized. Inspection 
at Bristol by appointment through this 
office. For more detailed information, 
blue prints, etc. 














-Address 





SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc. 
11 East 44th Street 
New York 17 
























































Ready for Fodix Delivery 
ANNAPOLIS YACHT YARD, INC. 


ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND e Telephone: Annapolis 2381 


The following yachts are now being completely reconditioned and refurnished at our plant and will 
be sold in commission at Annapolis, ready for Florida delivery 














Elco 41, Sportsman Fisherman Sedan, crew’s 
quarters, owner’s stateroom with shower 
bath, twin 8-cylinder reduction gear Chrys- 
ler. This yacht is being completely refinished 
and refurnished at our plant. Ready for 
delivery December 15. 





A.C.F. 54. Repowered by twin 8-cylinder 
reduction gear Chryslers. New dinghies, twin 
rudders, Bendix controls, flying bridge. This 
yacht is being completely refinished and re- 
furnished at our plant. Ready for delivery 
December 15. 











- 100’ twin-screw diesel yacht, built by N.Y.Y.L. 


& Engine Co. Double planked hull, steel bulk- 
heads, two double and two single staterooms. 
Two baths with shower. One bath without 
shower. Two 6-cylinder 200 h.p. Winton heavy 
duty diesels. Two 110-volt 714 kw. Winton gen- 
erators. Oil-fired galley stove, 1500 gals. water, 
1600 gals. of fuel. Brand new 15’ owner’s launch. 
Dinghy. This yacht is being completely re- 
finished and refurnished at our plant. Ready for 
delivery January 1, 1946. 

















40’ twin-screw custom-built double-cabin 
cruiser. Accommodations for six in two state- 
rooms. Twin 6-91 h.p. Grays. Two toilets, 
teak decks, dinghy and davit, lighting plant, 
alcohol stove and Shipmate coal range. This 
yacht is being completely refinished and re- 
furnished at our plant. Ready for delivery 
December 15. 


































YACHTING 





ESSEX BOAT WORKS, INC. comecncur * seorteace oeraerac 


We can offer the following boats for sale, all of which are at 
our yard or close by. All are for sale at reasonable prices. 










FOR SALE @ No. 43021 FOR SALE @ No. 33638 
@ Auxiliary yawl, designed @ Auxiliary sloop, designed 
by Friend, built by Pendleton by Herreshoff, built in 1903. 


FOR SALE © No. 150129 © Dawn cruiser, e 1909. 38’ 6” x 30’ x 11’ Gray 1935 40 h.p. engine. 

















” x 5’ 6". Sleeps six. 1941 Total sleeping five. One of 
built 1936. Two Buda Diesels give 12-mile Lathrop 38 h.p. engine. Sails the first of Herreshoff’s older 
cruising speed. 50’ x 12’ 4” x 3’ 6”. 7’ head- resewn in 1944, Engine in yachts, thoroughly recondi- FOR SALE © No. 322127 © One of the well 
room, Sleeps four to six, two double staterooms. very fine condition, fine cruis- toned in every way and known Lawley 210's. Near Essex. Extremely fast 
ing boat, comfortable, sea- made of highest grade ma- as . ; ; pie 
32-volt Homelite lighting plant. Bridge deck, worthy, and fast. Located at terials and fittings regardless day sailer, 27’ x 22’ x 6’. Draws 4’ with fine 





enclosed flying bridge. Maryland. : Essex. of cost. Near New York. 







keel. Large sail complement. Fine condition. 








— 


FOR SALE @ No. 139130 © Con- FOR SALE © No. 129115 0A1939 FOR SALE © No. 313126 © A FOR SALE © No. 62218 @ Unusual 
solidated cruiser, built 1938. Two Chris-Craft sedan cruiser, 29’ x 9’ 6” x Herreshoff 12% Sloop. Two suits of catboat designed by Alden. 22’x oa.x 
Kermath 115 h.p. sea mates give 15- 9" 4”, total sleeping four. 95 hp. Gieey sith, Gin Gates, te 10’ x 3’. Original centerboard removed 


mile cruising speed. 39’ x 11’ x 3’. ; ; and replaced by keel with lead ballast. 
Completely reconditioned fall 1945, 6-cylinder Chris-Craft engine gives this quickly to get this one. Near Essex. Sleeps two, with toilet. Gray 30 hp. 


New upholstery, canvas deck and lino- boat 10-mile cruising speed. Very clean, engine. Bright deck, self bailing cockpit. 
leum. Sleeps five to six. Near New York. nice condition. Can be seen at Essex. See this boat in Essex. 































FOR SALE © No. 156125 @ Elo FOR SALE © No. 53218 © Alden FOR SALE @ No. 12573 © 1936 FOR SALE @ No. 125107 @ Sea- 


cruiser, built 1925. Two Red Wing 100 1 ¥ ? — Block Island Fisherman, designed 
hp., rebuilt 1943 give 11-mile cruising sua ol io ken — Date ee — oct O10 Good ‘and built by Post in 1939. 25’ x 23' x 
speed, 56’ x 13’ 6” x 3’ 8’’. One dou- je e " x ape, lightly usec. San be seen a 8" x 3%’. 1939 Chrysler 40 h.p., cruis- 


ble stateroom, two single, two toilets, 32’ x 11’ 4” x 6’ 6”. Total sleeping Essex. One of the very popular Chris- ing speed 8 knots. Total sleeping two. 
Fully bath. Peace gy ving ose egret six. 1934 Lycoming 40 hp. engine. Craft overnight launches, sleeps two, New sails, motor run only 14 hours. 


quipp se Mainsail and jib. Can be used for com- 
Never in government service, all clean Can be seen at Essex by appoint- has toilet and small galley. mercial fishing. Can be seen at Essex. 


and in fine condition, ment. 


WE HAVE MANY OTHER BOATS TO OFFER, SO LET US HAVE YOUR INQUIRY e WE ARE DEALERS FOR RICHARDSON CRUISERS 






























































@ If you have a Schooner, Ketch, Yawl, 
Sloop, Cutter or Cabin Cat you desire to sell 
or exchange for another masted vessel, let us 





hear from you. : 
Auxiliary Yaw! No. 51 by Crowninshield. Schooner No. MB-29. 62’ 9” long, 
cha Lidge tt i Eanes eee 
allast, er jee on 4 
Lake Ontario. Price $3,000, i” AA tL AA trunk cabin, sleeps nine. Gas stove. 


Skiff. Price $4,800. In commission Chesa- 
peake Bay. 








Auxiliary Ketch No. MB-23. 42’ long, . ran ye Auxiliary Crosby Cabin Cat, No. MB-2. 
12’ beam, 5’ 3” draft, built at Quincy, Auxiliary Cutter No. MB-8. 32° 6" long, 9 1 28° long, 12% beam, 1942. Palmer 
Mass, Scripps 4-cylinder engine. 230- beam, 5’ 1” draft by Ralph Winslow, built 4-cylinder engine. Sleeps two. Enclosed 
gallon — er tank. Sleeps six. 1938. Gray 4-cylinder engine. Sleeps four, toilet. 5’ 6” headroom. Price $3,285. 
Enclosed at 0” headroom, 12’ . : 6,500. Miami District. 

Sailing dinate, » a $4, 141. In com- fully found in Miami District. $ 50! ° Very 

mission Miami District. fast. Beautiful cutter. 


DEC 
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BROKERAGE DEPARTMENT: Mr. Herman Jagle; Miss Linda Wesik 


SPECIAL NOTICE: We have just been authorized to dispose of eight of America’s former large diesel yachts, from 130’ to 190’ in length. 


These yachts have just been retired from active duty in the Canadian patrol service, and can be reconditioned back as yachts or converted 
to commercial purposes. 


e We have also been handling the sale of a number of Canadian Naval Vessels including such types as Corvettes, Transport Ferries, etc., 
some of which are now being converted into yachts and various commercial types such as cargo and passenger vessels. We are still 


able to offer a limited amount of these either converted, or "as is." Write for further particulars. 


We also have a complete list of cruisers, auxiliaries and houseboats now offered for sale or for charter. Let us have your requirements. 











TELEPHONE: CABLE ADDRESS: 


BRYANT 9-7670 G ELOW CROGIE, NEW YORK 


INCORPORATED 





‘HENRY J. GIELOW, INC. 
25 WEST 43RD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS w~ MARINE ENGINEERS 
BROKERS 


If your boat is for sale we solicit your listing 


| IO esas 




















Cay. 2 ae D 
3° @ a Ds ay Aan a ee AO TELEPHONE: BOWLING GREEN 9- 4000 
| Established 1906 
R nted 
ALL TYPE YACHTS ger st 


in All 
FOR SALE OR CHARTER __ ‘orton 


Yachting Centers 











FULL PARTICULARS UPON REQUEST 














HENRY BAAY YACHT YARD | JOHN E. RODSTROM, Associate 


Yacht Storage °* Repairs 
MARBLEHEAD, MASS. Phone 1005— W &R 


Yacht , This able Aux- | Y A. Sle VtnLETY 
Brokerage ; e iliary Schooner, 2 ss 


Dept. a also Twin- 
° ee ’ screw Cabin YACHT INSURANCE 
Your Listings : Cruiser For 
will be Charter in 
appreciated Florida waters. 
° With Crews 
WANTED: : e 
40'-60' . Contact our 


yet , aad 130 William SHveet’ igsehonm Te 
pa -_ pein an New York 1, NY Mami 32, Herida 
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YACHTING 





ELDREDGE-McINNIS, INc. 


131 State Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 


YACHT BROKERS 


Telephone HUBbard 2910 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 








Fo1 Sale — No. 200 — Able 
and easily handled cruising 
ketch, 37’ x 10’ 10’ x 4’ 11”. 
Designed by Crocker. 1941 
engine and new upholstery 
this year. Sleeps four. Priced 
at $5900 firm. 


For Sale — No. 5459 — 32’ 9” x 
28’ 6’’ x 10’ 10” x 5S’ auxiliary 
cutter. One of the roomiest and 
most comfortable boats of her 
length available. Has had good 
care and is now reported to be in 
excellent condition. Sleeps four. 


OTHER SUGGESTIONS 
No. 5479— Diesel powered auxiliary centerboard schooner, 


S26 x01" S" = 18" 9" x5’ 6", 


and should stand rigid survey. 


Extensively reconditioned 1944 


No. 4892 — 40’ 2” 0.a. sloop rigged motor-sailer, built 1939. 
Good care and good equipment including new light sails. 
Topsides and deckhouse wooded and refinished 1945. Un- 
usually good sailer with 10-mile speed under power. 


Single Hander Cutter — Herreshoff Fish Class sloop, 
Adams Class One-Design sloop, and several other stock and 


class boats of various types. Write, wire, or 


requirements. 


"phone your 





45’ x 12’ 6” Cabin Cruiser, launched new August 
1945, 100 h.p. Kermath engine. Oak and pine con- 
struction with mahogany trim. Sleeps seven. Fully 
equipped $14,000. 





ALSO FOR SALE 


25’ Cabin Cruiser, built 1945. Converted Ford 
PRIN. sca ks cee a ase eso k's o sitieisb aides ons PE OO 


26’ Cabin Cruiser, built 1937. 25 h.p. Universal, 
SU APRIRIONED SS i556 9 6 0'6'5)010-0:6.410 0 00850 ag ep ao EOD 
28’ x 10’ 6” x 6’ 0” U.S. built Auxiliary Yawl. 
RRO BERIINE «ooo :0 555 6 416 015.9 .00 6:0 bois $e sine encase eee 


32’ 6" x 23’ x 7'x 4.6” Marconisloop, built 1939 .$2500 





Build Your Boat in Nova Scotia 





H. GERALD STAIRS 
Naval Architect — Yacht Broker 
Mahone Bay, N. S., Canada 














WINTHROP 


L. WARNER 


Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 


114 College Street 


, Tel. 344 


Middletown, Conn. 














No. 97-B — Modern cutter rigged 
motor sailer with real sailing abil- 
ity. Dimensions: 41’ 9” x 37’ 7” x 
12’ x 5’ 3”. Designed by this 
office and built 1940. Has good 
accommodations for five and 
yee a large fe sdiab and light airy 


leckhouse. suitable for ex- 
ans ae . Sails by Reiser, 
area 777 sq. ft speed under power 
9 knots with 130 h.p. R. G. Chris- 
Craft motor. Excellent’ condition 
throughout. Full particulars on 


request. 


MAY WE LIST 











No. 82-A — Warner sloop rigged 
motor sailer, 30’ x 27’ 2’ x 10’ 3” 
x 4’, Built 1937 by Willis Reid. 
Roomy comfortable boat with 
accommodations for three in main 
cabin and one forward, large gal- 
ley, very large self-bailing cock- 
pit. Chrysler Ace reduction gear 
motor, Larsen ‘sails, area 400 sq. 
ft. Good condition throughout, 
located Connecticut. Price and 
full particulars on request. 


YOUR YACHT? 








ROGER M. ROWE 
Yaeht Broker 


@ 70’ Schooner, Staysail rigged, built 1927. 
© 60’ Marconi Sloop, Gardiner designed, completely gone over 1945, 
ce a oe 1942; two suits sails, electric winch, sleeps six. 

mplete. 

e 40 Sq. nag Herreshoff built 1933, auxiliary. Sleeps four. 
e 40’R ss Herreshoff built sloop, well equip 
re = caning Lunenberg built 1939, rowenpel 1945, sleeps four. 

uxiliary. 4 
@ 31’ Over-Niter Class Sloop, built 1940. Complete. 
e 31’ Sloop, Marconi rigged, Alden designed 1931, 30 h.p. Universal 
1941, Sleeps three. 
@ 30’ Yawl, Crosby Cat converted. Auxiliary. Sleeps four. 
e 28’ 9” Sound Inter-Club, Nevins built. Sleeps two. 
@ 28’ Sloop, Gaff rigged, built about 1925, 10 h.p. Universal, sleeps two. 
@ Wee-Scot Class Sloop. 

POWER 


e 78’ Twin-Screw Cruising Houseboat, Jacobs built, 1927, 
1945, fully found, in commission. 

e 67’ Twin-Screw Fl ying Bridge, Lawley built, 1926, rebuilt 1936, 
new motors required. 

e 60’ Twin-Screw Diesel Enclosed Flying Bridge Wheeler 1938, 
Cummins 150 h.p. ea. 1939, sleeps 6 owner’s, 2 crew; 3 toilets, 1 bath and 
shower, complete in commission — Florida. 

e 50’ Twin-Screw Elco 1929, refinished inside and out, Chrysler 135 h.p. 


each 1938. 

@ 50’ x 11’ x 3’ 6” Double Cabin Enclosed Bridge Cruiser, 110 h.p., 

3-1 RD, two toilets, spacious galley, sleeps six. 

e 48’ Twin-Screw Dawn. 

: 45’ Double Cabin Enclosed Bridge Cruiser, built 1939, Chrysler 
150 h.p., —— four owner's, two crew, shower. Florida. 

e 41’ 3’ Twin-Screw F ing ee Elco 1938, 145 h.p. each. 

e 41’ Chris-Craft Double Cabin 1939. 

e 40’ Twin-Screw Wheeler co hong 1939, Chrysler 85 h.p. each, 2-1 

RD, sleeps six, electric toilet. 

e 38’ Matthews 1934, Sport Fisherman. 

e 36’ Twin-Screw Sedan Cruiser, built Niblette 1941, 95 h.p. Chrys- 

lers, electric toilet, Pe erg Fishing Chairs. 

e 35’ Twin-Screw Chris-Craft Sedan 1938, 85 h.p. Chris-Crafts, Ship- 

fo-Shore, recently refinished; complete. - 

e@ 35’ Elco 1933, Chrysler 130 h. p. 1941, RD. 

34’ Marblehead 1935, 91 h.p. Gray, 1940. 

e 30’ Owens 1941, 110 Lit Chrysler. 

4 a Mie er, Sea S 150 h.p. Chrysler, 1943, out-riggers, chairs. 

a. 
e 26’ Chris-Craft Deluxe 1941, 95 h.p. Chris-Craft. 
e 26’ Richardson Little Giant 1941, 51 h.p. Gray. 


CHARTERS 
e 55’ Ketch Motor Sailer. ¢ 60’ Wheeler, Twin Diesel. Florida. 
© 61’ Mathis Yacht, modern. Florida. 


If Your Boat Is For Sale, We Solicit Your Listing 
DARIEN, CONNECTICUT Tel. Darien 5-0990 


rebuilt 



































































































DECEMBER, 1945 4l 
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ae YACHT BROKERS  yeowe ] of 
Evenings, Sc nod Hobdaye, Teloghoor: Larchmeat 21977 i % Is an er 
LIST YOUR BOAT WITH BLIVEN I I In 1940, out of Dimensions: 
three starts, in /} L.O.A.....27’ 
cruising races on a 4a 
Long Island Sound LW th. - AVS 
the first boat ofthis / 
class won one AV Sail Area: 
THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. first, and one 386 Sq. Ft. 
second place. i 
Consulting Naval Architects and Engineers 
Lafayette Building 
Chestnut and Fifth Streets, Philadelphia 
Lombard 0658 and 0659 Cable BOMO 
“KNOW THE BOAT’S CONDITION BEFORE YOU BUY” 
WILLIAM F. CAESAR 
Yacht Surveyor 
48 Tier Street, City Island 64, New York City 
Phone: City Island 8-1325 
A. M. DEERING A HUSKY — ROOMY — CRUISING AND RACING 
Naval Architect AUXILIARY 
Specializing in Sail and Power Boats for Business or Pleasure Built of the Best of Materials e Write for Details 
Yacht Brokerage 
1062 Builders Building, Telephone: State 8932 FRANKLIN G. POST & SON, INC. 
Yacht Insurance MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 
228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Illinois 
J. M. Ewing ERNEST LISKEY & ASSOCIATES 
Yacht Brokers Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 
SEA WULF Sea Skiff Distributors Yacht Brokers Marine Insurance 
202 Maxwell Arcade (Andrews Ave. at New River) 804 17th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
Phone 1846 Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
26’ Cruiser. Elco. Gray motor, good condition. ........0ccceeeeeeees $ 2,500 
30’ Cruiser. Johnson. Clinker. 180 h.p. Sterling. Fast..........0..e00. 2,250 
30’ Owens. Deluxe Sedan. 90 h.p. Universal....... eee eeeceeeeees 3,500 
30’ 1941 Owens Deluxe Sedan Cabin, Chrysler twin screw........... 4,900 
FETS & CO rd oe. Lycee ~~ pres 9 bat — ee ne Se rativnceee ee pe 
4 E ’ Custom Built Cruiser. Twin screw. Excellent accommodations ....... : 
ERNEST F. , 38’ Ketch, Built 1939, —_— by Deveraux. New he condition...... 14,000 
33’ Alden Ketch. Built 1936, Refinished Fa ale nee’ 3 4,375 
Engineers = 30 Sq. Meter Racing shag Sedtenaad ive Metwaieats BY. Pekan s, 2,750 
50’ M i Ketch, Designed by Burgess. Built by Lawley......... .. Sas 
Naval Ar chitects Brokers $2’ Alden Gaff Scvedeer, Cisdbiatter olldare white : ate isc aw takers 9/000 
53’ Nova Scotia Diesel Schooner, Sleeps seven. Good condition....... 5,500 
10 West End Place Elizabeth, N. J. 


if Your Boat Is for Sale in the Chesapeake Bay Area, List It With Us 











RE Wm. Edgar John & Associates, Inc. 
ee : NCH Designers and Builders 
ac. esigner 


GEORGE H. STADEL WM. EDGAR JOHN 
Encino, California Naval Architect Marine Engineer 
5321 Yarmouth Avenue MILTON POINT, RYE, N. Y. TEL. RYE 2510 








NORMAN ALAN HILL, Yacht Broker CHARLES D. ROACH 


Editor, of FLORIDA aus APEAKE CRUISE ‘ Naval Architect and Marine Engineer 


Yacht Broker 


i : . FLORIDA CHARTERS 
Sern ie ape * $81 South Andrews Avenue, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 
Broward Hotel Ft. Lauderdale, Florida Telephone 2676 
































YACHTING 


tw | 


SYDNEY V. STRETTON 
Yacht Broker 
POWER *« AUXILIARY - - = SAIL 


Hillcrest Park, Stamford, Connecticut 
Stamford 3-3252 


TAMS 


INCORPORATED 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ELDORADO 5-6850 


We request the privilege of listing your yacht for 
sale or charter. We will do everything in our power 
to see that the proper individual attention is used 
in selling or chartering your boat. 


in in in in in in in in in nn hn hn tin tin in tn tr 2 


Naval Architects - Yacht Brokers 


Marine Engineers Marine Insurance Brokers 
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| J. RAMSEY SPEER, JR. 


JOHN S. ROBINS 
Yacht Sales and Equipment 
Cruisers — Motor Houseboats — Auxiliaries 
For Sale or Charter e Marine Accessories 


POWER 
AUXILIARY SAIL 302 South Beach Street Daytona Beach, Florida 


Yacht Bile 
18 East Lexington St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Telephone Lexington 1070 


INTERESTING CURRENT LISTINGS 


34-Ft. Lake One Design—designed by Phil 
Rhodes, 1941. 


ao bo Sloop — designed by Sparkman & Stephens, 











30 Sq. Metre — designed by Francis Herreshoff — 
built by Lawley, 1932. 





FAMOUS SCHOONER, built by Lawley. 81’ x 16’ x 9’ 6”. 61 ft. 
water line. New batteries and generator, engine perfect condition, 
two suits Ratsey sails. Sleeps eight owner’s party, seven crew, 
completely equipped, refrigerator, gas stove, linens, dishes, etc. 
In commission. Box 1200, care of Yacutinc, 205 E. 42 Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


WARRESYESEEERE]R EE Ww 








SCHOEN ASSOCIATES 


Maring Sales-+ Marine Brokerage « Marine Surveys 


4783 No. Main Sffeet, Stratford, Connecticut 


Telephone 7-5645 











CHARTER FOR SALE 


tiene 


ee a ee 


e Extco 50 Moror Yacut. Dou- 
ble cabin, twin Chrysler Royals, 
new 1938. One of the famous Elco 
50’s in exceptional condition. 


e 34’ MARBLEHEAD TRUNK 
Casin ENcLOosED BripcE Twin- 
Screw Cruiser. Immaculate 
condition. 


e 38’ EncLosep BrinceE, Twin- 
Screw, 1941 Cruiser. Equipped 
for offshore fishing and extended 
cruising. Priced low. 


e Also: 26’ A.C.F. 1939, 26’ 
centerboard sailboat. Star class 
sailboat. Lightning class sailboat. 


e 45’ ALDEN Desicn AUXILIARY STAYSAIL SCHOONER 1938. Marconi 
main, new sails 1945, fully equipped, exceptional vessel. 


SHOULD THE ABOVE LISTINGS NOT MEET YOUR REQUIREMENTS, 
WE WILL BE PLEASED TO RECEIVE YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 
Dealers in Southern Connecticut for the new Owens Cruisers 














MASTERSON 


& SCHLEGEL 


INCORPORATED 


25 BROAD STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone: HAnover 2-0074 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


YACHT BROKERS 


Auxiliary schooner “Escape,” 49’ x 
12’ 7” x 7’ 6”. Built Essex 1935. 
A-1 condition throughout. Com- 
pletely equipped for offshore cruis- 
ing. Fairbanks-Morse Diesel. Sleeps 
party six, two lavatories, separate 
crew quarters. Now available, month 
or season. Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 
Owner Francis J. Durry, 1629 N. E. 
6th Street, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 


World Champion 1945 Star 
Class “Danpy,” No. 2145, Ex- 
cellent condition, with all 
equipment. Two mooring an- 
chors, summer and winter covers. 
Write for particulars, or "phone 
(New York City) — COrtlandt 
7-4496. Irving Oxpak, 116 
Nassau St., New York 7, N. Y. 











IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Lauson Heavy Duty 1.5 Engines 
Our Price 


Regular Price 
$83.75 


Will Agpesciats the Privilege of Listing Your Yacht For 
Sale or Charter 











Slightly Used 


NEW GENUINE PARTS 
Eisemann Magnetos, Tillotson Carbu- 
retors, Timkin Bearings, Wilco Coils, 
Piston Rings, Mufflers, Cams & Gears, 
Starters. 

Discounts — 60 to 80% Off 

Write for Complete Lists 


REFCO COMPANY 
225 W. 34th St. New York N.Y. 


MASTER MARINER, 42, de- 
sires position on yacht. At present 
Master of troop transport, previ- 
ous yacht experience, excellent 
references, available Dec. 15, 
1945. Reply Box 1201, care of 
YacutTtnc, 205 E. 42 St., New 
York 17,.N.-Y. 





YACHTS—BOATS 
ALL SIZE AND TYPE 
YACHTS FOR SALE 

AND CHARTER 
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DECEMBER, 1945 


SWAP CHEST 


12 cents o word—$3.00 minimum 
PLEASE SEND REMITTANCE WiITH_ORDER 


State if you prefer replies direct, or want 
box number assigned 











Wanted: Old-fashioned nautical lamps, 
running lights, china, with boat or 
nautical designs. Write Audrey Conklin, 
5534 S. Marshfield, Chicago, Illinois. 


_ For Sale: New Star, built finest mate- 
rials 1945. Will sell completed or in 
present incomplete condition. Details on 
request. Wanted — Kenny Watts Star 

ib and mainsail or equivalent for cash. 

Must be first class condition. Send par- 
ticulars. Morton E. Moore, 1418 N. 
Spaulding Ave., Hollywood 46, Cal. 


Swap custom built, mahogany, cop- 
per fastened, Class B dink for Star boat 
sails in racing condition, or $350. P. S. 
Griffin, 2019 Jarvis Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


For Sale: Elco 6-cyl. 125 h.p. Model 
F62L marine engine with 100% reverse 
gear. Double ignition. In excellent con- 
dition. Extra gaskets and water pipes. 
W. S. Holt, 510 South Main Street, 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


by rsenice I ae Eng. Condition 
not important if repairable. Reply B 
863, Trenton, N. J. » of ” 


Wanted: 30- or 35-ft. cabin cruiser, 
seaworthy and suitable for tuna fishing 
e Maine Coast. Morrill Harper, Saco, 

aine. 




















Wanted to Buy: Two yacht tenders 
with or without motors, approximately 
15 to 16 feet long. V. Lynn Wooten, 
Box 846, Salisbury, Maryland. 


Wanted: Man with good knowledge 
Diesel engines for 47’ yacht, preferably 
ex-Navy enlisted man. Better with no 
family ties as may go on long cruises. 


George Earle, Racquet Club, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. weg sath ens 


Fast 26’ x 17’ 6’ x 6’ 3’ x 4’ 3” fin 
keel cabin sloop. Two suits of working 
sails, spinnaker, and other equipment. 
Also for sale: five-horsepower Evinrude 
outboard motor. Quentin Wald, Manor 
Drive, Morningside, Woodmont, Conn. 


Steward, desires position on yacht 
oing South. References. 16 Allyn 
— + Mystic, Conn. Phone Mystic 











SWAP CHEST « Continued 





Zeiss 18 x 50 binoculars with case. 
New condition. Swap for high quality 
foreign or domestic spt car. Age less 
important than condition and appear- 
ance. Reply Box 12-6. 





$10,000.00 one-acre building plot on 
the East bank of the Hudson River 
running from River Road to the river 
located in exclusive Scarboro, high 
above river and wonderful residential 
park, close to school and station, will 
consider trade for late 38-foot Matthews 
oe — Johnson or equal. Reply 

ox 12-7. 





Veteran has $3000 for auxiliary 
cruiser, preferably schooner or yawl. 
Can pay more if justified. Design and 
construction more important than ap- 
pearance inasmuch as I can work on 
her myself. Will inspect anywhere on 
Atlantic Seaboard. Please give details, 
picture. Reply Box 12-8. 





For Sale: Alden auxiliary yawl, 30’ 9” 
o.a. x 5’ draft. Sleeps four. Shipmate 
stove, refrigerator, sink, toilet, clothes 
locker. 1945 Cousens & Pratt genoa, 
never used; also 1945 working jib. Built 
1937. Mahogany planked, steers with 
wheel. Gray engine, used two years. 
Air-tight bulkhead between engine 
room and cabin. Hauled out in Boston. 
Price $4200 equipped. Reply Box 12-9. 


Sailing Dinghy For Sale: Class B, 
designed by John Lane, built by Goff 
Bros. Won open regatta at New London. 
Sails to windward like a witch. Sound 
and absolutely tight. Ratsey sail almost 
new. Stainless rigging. Everything in 
first class condition. At Stamford, Conn. 
Reply Box 12-10. 


Wanted: 32-volt—3% K.W. gen- 
erator for coupling to power plant. Give 
price, make, age, and location, in first 
letter. Reply 12-11. 











For Sale: 34’’, 28 pitch propeller with 
12’ shaft, 26-pound folding anchor. 
Reasonable. Reply Box 12-12. 





For Sale: Heavy duty, four-cylinder 
Diesel engine; 40 h.p. at 960 rpm 
turns 25’’ by 20’’ wheel, direct drive. 
Starter, .generator and reverse gear 
complete. $1200. Reply Box 12-13. 





Wanted: Prewar loftsmen and boat 
builders. Must know stock cruiser pro- 
duction and not afraid of work. Reply 
giving references and family status. 
Reply Box 12-14. 





Prescott Wilson mainsail, 24’ 6” x 
13’ 6’, excellent condition, hardly used, 
$75. Also Ratsey jib, 14’ 6’ x 6’ 10’, 
$15. Both sails made before the war of 


finest Egyptian. S. M. Conger, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 


For Sale: Waterproof Weldwood 
pram dinghies, 8’ long. Ideal as rowing 
or sailing tenders. R. B. McKean, 
Wilmot Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Swap — large plot, one-hundred-foot 








For Sale: 3% K.W., 32-volt generator. 
Universal 4-cyl. gas engine driven, 
automatic start, perfect condition. 
Recently completely overhauled. Reply 
Box 12-15. 
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EFFECTIVE WITH JANUARY ISSUE 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


© Simply select the unit you wish to use, send us a photograph (glossy 
print if possible) which will be returned, and supply us with the text. 


Please enclose check and indicate whether you wish inquiries sent to 

you, or to a YACHTING Box Number for forwarding to you. 
SMALL UNITS 

1 column x 1/’—no illustration (minimum space)......... $10.00 


1 column x 142’’—no illustration. ........eeeeeeeeeeee 15.00 
1 column x 2” ——no Mlustralion. co. secesccccccccccsccce 19,00 
ILLUSTRATED UNITS 
1 column x 1!4’— including cost of cut...........+++++ $20.00 
1 column x 2’’—including cost of cut........eeeeeee0++ 25,00 
1 column x 2!/’’— including cost of cut.........-506: «+ 30.00 
1 column x 3’’—including cost of cut...........see+++- 33.00 
1 column x 3!4”’—including cost of cut..........- ee 
1 column x 4/’—including cost of cut............- ee 
2 columns x 1!4’’— including cost of cut.............-. 33.00 
2 columns x 2’’—including cost of cut......e.00222+++- 42,00 


LARGER ILLUSTRATED UNITS 
Ye page—3%” x 21/2’’— including cost of cut.........-- $48.00 


Ye page—1 column wide x 5Ye’’—including cost of cut... 48.00 
Y%4 page—3%" x 5Ye’’— including cost of cut.........+. 78.00 
Y% page—7” x 242'’—including cost of cut..........+. 78.00 
Ya page—3%” x 10'4’’— including cost of cut....... ... 138,00 
Ya page—7” x 5Y%e"’— including cost of cut........+++- 138.00 
Page—7” x 10!/2’’—including cost of cut........++++++ 258,00 


SWAP CHESTe 12caword. $3.00 minimum 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING IS PAYABLE UPON INSERTION 
Please Forward Remittance With Your Advertisement 


© Advertisements admitted to YACHTING at these rates include 
notices of used boats for sale, for charter or wanted, used engines 
or other used equipment for sale or wanted, help or positions 














Auxiliary schooner, 65’, with captain 

and steward, completely conditioned 

for blue water cruising will make ex- 

tended 

Miami during December, January and 

February. er 

tag ao on share work and se 
. Please state ualifications, ‘Reply 

Box.1202, care of 05 

42 St., New York 17, N. Y 


WEST INDIES CRUISE 


ps to the West Indies from 


can take several 





ACHTING, 2) 


ee ye | 





Wanted: 5- to 12-watt radio tele- 
phone. Reputable make only. Must be 
in operating shape but condition of 
cabinet not important. Instruction book 
or circuit diagram necessary. Reply 
Box 12-16. 














“Condor,” ex “Roland Von Bremen” 
59’ x 42’ 8” x 13’ 5” x 8’ 3”. Built in 
Germany 1936, winner Transatlantic 


FOR SALE OR CHARTER WINTER IN FLORIDA 
55’ x 10’ 6” x 3’ 6” express cruiser 
Lively Gal, completely caulked and 
thoroughly reconditioned. 18 m.p.h. 





frontage, Fort Lee, New Jersey, on : 
hway near bridge for forty-foot | Wanted: New Star mast, Purdy built, 
cruiser. Write details. Captain Brown, | no track or fittings. Suit Larsen narrow 


402 85th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. seam sails, used one season. Reply Box 


= 2-17. 
Marine artist will paint portrait of ; 
your boat (water color or oil) under 


race 1936, steel frames, mahogany 
planked. 1939 Gray 6-71, new sails, 
excellent description in Uffa Fox's 
“Sail and Power.” Now in commis- 
sion. Price $18,000. Paut Liskey, 
2260 N.W.N. River Dr., Miami, Fla. 


Two practically new 130 h.p. Chrys- 
lers, Bendix controls. Eight single 
berths, two toilets (one electric), 
finest galley afloat. Boat just arrived 
at Miami from Boston. Experienced 
crew if desired. $9750 ready to step 














way in ideal sailing conditions. Can 
work from photos or architects’ draw- 
le le a Ngo 

an ype o t. Robert 
Zoeller, Mt. Sinai, Port Jefferson, L. I. 


For Sale: Ship models. All true repro- 
ductions. No amateur work. Repairs of 
models a specialty by one who knows 
how. Reply Box 12-1, 


Yachtsman desire position. Naviga- 
tion officer, Scandinavian, thoroughly 
experienced in everything concerning 
yachts and square riggers, sail making, 


ing, repairs. Loyal in service. A: 
24. Reply Box 12-2. ” 








Wanted: Used Marconi mainsail for 
maximum 43’ 10’ hoist, 20’ 6’’ boom. 
Must be in excellent condition. Reply 
Box 12-18. 





Sales for Cash: Sails wanted, good 
quality that can be cut down to 47’ 
luff x 20.5’ foot. Reply Box 12-19. 





Will swap up to four thousand dollars 
for auxiliary sailboat about forty- to 
forty-five feet over all. Must be struc- 
turally sound and in generally good 
condition. Working schooner or yawl on 
East Coast preferred. Please send full 
particulars, including photographs to 
Box 12-20. 





Wanted: Massachusetts resident will 
Pay up to $1500.00 for cruiser for week- 
ending four persons safely and com- 
fortably. Detailed reply to Box 12-3. 


US.C.G. Veteran, Commercial Motor 
Boat Operator's license, thoroughly ex- 
Perienced all types small boats. Will 
transport 35’-65’ yacht South. Best 
references. Reply Box 12-4. 


Here’s Your Chance! Dreamed of 
sailing to Bahamas, Bermuda, Florida 
Keys, South Pacific? You're not the 
only one! Knowledge of nautical mat- 
ters or money unnecessary — if willing 

learn and earn. I’m 22 years oid, 
eteran. Send particulars, Photos 
(RETURNED), Do it Now! You may be 
2 femow I’m looking for. Reply Box 











Class A model yacht built and owned 
by the late E. A. Bull, one of America’s 
foremost model sailors, is offered for 
$100. Mr. Bull’s boats have always 
been trophy winners and one of his 
models is on permanent exhibit at the 
Smithsonian Institute, Washington, 
D. C. Reply Box 12-21. 





Separate letter for reply to each box 
number is necessary 


Send Replies, GIVING BOX NUMBER, to 


SWAP CHEST, care YACHTING 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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JUST THE THING 


FOR THE 
SKIPPER’S XMAS 


Two copies of THE SEA 
CHEST: The Yachtsman’s Di- 
gest for $1.00, postpaid. Over 
180 pages of seagoing arti- 
cles and stories selected to 
delight yachtsmen from eight 
to eighty. : 
THE SEA CHEST: 
The Yachtsman’s Digest 
Box 17, Grand Central Annex 
New York 17, N. Y. 


aboard. 


BRADY MOTORS 


400 Main Street, Waltham 5770 Mass. 


























YACHT YARDS 


FOR SALE 


East Coast both North and 
South. Listings Solicited. Reply 
Box 1203, care of YACHTING, 205 
E, 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 











FOR SALE 
Three used suits of sails as follows: 


One Burrows 1928 Mainsail — 
hoist 33 ft. 11 in. — foot 18 ft. 4 in.; 
Jib — hoist 23 ft. 614 in. — foot 8 ft. 
5 in. 

One Burrows 1928 Mainsail — 
hoist 34 ft. 3 in. — foot 17 ft. 7 in.; 
Jib — hoist 23 ft. 5 in. — foot 8 ft. 
6 in. 

One Burrows Mainsail — hoist 35 
ft. 7% in. — foot 16 ft. 2 in.; Jib — 
hoist 22 ft. 44 in. — foot 8 ft. 0 in. 

Mainsails priced at $75 each; Jibs 
at $30. Available for inspection East 
Shore Road, Great Neck, Long 
Island. Communications addressed to 
Ecsert Moxuam, Great Neck, Long 
Island. 




















YACHTING 








feo BUILT 


MORE THAN 
ALL OTHER 
BOAT BUILDERS 
COMBINED 


Confirmed by U. S. Navy records. 


As a result, the advancements 
soon to be offered in new Elco 
cruisers and motor yachts are 
backed by a foundation of boating 
research and a record of perform- 
ance ‘unequalled in the industry. 











